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PREFACE. 


In this little hooh. which is intendetl for school-hovs and 
net for scholars, I ha\i‘ tric<l to jnit into clear, coinjcctcd, 
and simple narrative form, so much of the carlv history 
of India, down to thb Muh.amniadaii conquests in the 
thirteenth eentnrj*, as is now required from candidates 
for the lower University examinations. , 

As to the details gi%en, I have been cuidwl by the 
sjdlabns on the suUjeet, prc«cribetl by the Indian Uiiiier- 
stties This syllabus has lery recently been recast tti most 
parts of India, the staiulanl ral*ctl considorably and the 
amount of detail re<|mr<Hl largely increasetl 
As K well knowt, a tlootl of light has recently been 
thrown on the eaily^histo^v of India, particularly on the 
history of the Deccan, by inscriptions on stone and metal 
which have only i err lately liceu deciphered and translated 
by emiuent scholars Tlie results of their lalxjurs, have 
been published in the Jmiinn Anltqtmn/, and the journals 
of the Ilo'jnl Asitili^ Sooelv, and the Bengal Smeti/ 

The papers m these journah ha\c been largely utilized 
by the authors and compilers of the Impftud (nKftkrr 
of Indm, the various Pronnnal and Gn'dlecr^ and 

the Giiziflfers of the Stiffs I hate drawn upon all 

these sources of information and hate been able to give 
a fuller account of the various Rajput dynasties of the 
middle ages than is to l»o found in any history of India 
that I know of 

I h.ave in seteral places quoted the original authorities 
whom I have followed. 

I am deeply uidcbteil to Dr Maedonell of Oxford, trhosc 
of ^-insortl Lit'Tatttir is the standard work on 
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the subject , to the eminent scholars, Dr. R. G. BhaiicUrkar 
and Dr. .J. J. Fleet, whoso papers in the Bombaij Ga:eUen 
and in the journals of various learned societies have made 
a history of the Deccan possible; to Mr. Vincent Smith, 
for much kind personal advice and assistance, and for the 
great help his excellent work on the Eaily HUiory of 
India has been to me ; to Mr. Lewis Rice, whoso Gazeticar 
of Mysore contains a summary of all that is knou n of the 
early dynasties that ruled Mysore, as well as a very 
clear account of early Kanaresc literature ; to the late 
Kanakasahhai Piliay, whose book on the Tamilf of 
Eiphieen Hundred iears jdffo gives a graphic description 
of the people of Southern IixUa in early times ; to Dr. 
Rhys Davids, who has been my chief guide in the chapters 
on, Buddhism and India in the Buddhist Ages; to Dr. 
Hoernlo, whoso papers in various journals clear up many 
points proiiously obscure In the early history of the 
Aryans and of J^aiiiism ; to Mr. C. V. \’aidya of Bombay, 
whose books on the Epics are full of valuable and interest- 
ing information , and to the authors and compilers of the 
Impertal Gazeiteer of India the latest edition, particularly 
Sir H. Risley. 

Authorities are, at present, not in agreement as to several 
dates in early history. I chiefly follow Mr. Vincent Smith 
and Miss Duff in her work on chronology. 

There are thirteen maps in the book, to illustrate the text. 
They serve the purpose of a Historical Atlas, and show the 
position of the to\ms kingdoms and countries mentioned, 
so far as I have lieen able to make them out. The position 
of a good many places is, in the present state of our 
knowledge, more or less doubtful. 

That there may be slips in this little book, which has 
been largely written in India and printed in Eiiglmd, is 
likely enough. For the correction of any mistake or 
misprint I shall be icry grateful, or for anj* suggestion 
that may be sent to me direct or through my publishers. 
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PART I. THE HINDU PERIOD. 


CHAPTEU I. 

PHYSICAL FEATUUES OF IXDU. 

“?* . Jilltrtn nnd a half snuarc miles and inhabited 
Ko” “h f= buadrod millions of people. Tie countries 
?i7d ffcr very mucl. from one .inMlier m elimnte, in 
nil in liodueflons ami .n ap»aranee. Some are damp 
a^d iot‘Xrs arc cold and .Iryi mme are n.de plains, 
Others arc lofty uplands ; some conUuii the most fertile 
fields in the world, others are and deserts. 

^ T If «c look into the history of people who linic 
livcil in the same country for a very long time we shall 
find tint they have been largely made « hat they now are 
bv the phvsicil features of that countiy and by its clmiaie 
■ 1 ns will as by its iiosUion «ith reference to 

‘“V r rSrics If we. would understand the history of 
oihcr must.ask what sort of country 

n Cf their hrc. Is it an island or is it an inland ^ 
^'^ntrvl If it Ime a co.ist-linc, wh.it is It like ? Is it one 
countrj 1 i,y „,y inlet of the sea or are there 

long .j- reaching far into die land t If it inland, 

,c,»S from other .muilnc, .nd ohat ore 
tho-c coiimn's lihel H" « moiimoms ond rivers ond m 
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what direction do they run I How are its hills and valleys, 
its uplands and lowlands, fonnedi What is its rainfall — 
does much rain fall or scarcely any f What sort of climate 
has itl Is it very hot or wtria or cool or very coldl 
Is the soil fertile, so that all crops grow easily, or such 
as to need hard and unceasing toil to make it yield crops 
at all I 

4. Particularly \vc ought to know a good deal about 
the hills and valleys ol a country, if we are to follow 
the movements of tribes and races from one part of it 
to another In very old times before there were roads 
and railways, wandering tribes in search of new homes 
always followed the river valleys if they could. 
It was much easier to ' go along a valley than over a 
lofty range of bills, and in the flowing stream they 
would find water to drink, while, on its banks there 
would he crass for their cattle to eat, if they brought 
any with them Another Uoe they would take, if they 
could, would be along the plain which often lies close to 
the coast of a country. 

Let us therefore look carefully at the physical features 
of India and then seo bow it is placed with reference to 
other countries, for this will help us to understand the 
history of the races and nations who now live, or in fonner 
tiroes lived, in it. 

5. The map of Asia will show us that the central 
mass of that huge conthient is upheld on the south by 
a mighty range of mountains, the Himdiayas, whieh form, 
so to speak, its southern wall. Far to the south there 
lies a three-sided upland jutting out a thousand miles 
into the ocean. Cctweon it and the main continent there 
is a deep wide valley which forms, as it u'ere, a broad 
bridge, joining the emaller mass of land to the larger. The 
name India we now give (1) to the souiheru slope of 
the great mountain raugo itself, (2) to the huge three- 
sided upland jutting into the sea, and (3) to the wide, 
valley between the two. 

0. Let us now look at the physical map of India on the ' 
opposite page. Wo see that it is made up of the three 
great tracts of land we have just mentioned. There arc, 
Jirst, the vast mountain ranges known as tho Hiiuillayas on 
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the north , bi-low llicju the wMc plain of Northern Irnlia, 
Ptrctohin'r fmiii pm to Ma, and watfjwl h}- tlireo great 
rncr*. iho Indus, thu (langvs Riwl the Urahmjwtra, atiU 
kiiDun in very old times tw the Ma<lliyn-<lc«a or Miil-IainI ; 
anti tliiriliy, to the south of these plniris, a lingo three khUsI 
Uhle hnd. covered with hilK jutting out into the ocean, 
and known ns the Uecean 

7. (’onntless ages ngo, if we could have hniked down 
npon nhal is now the great tract of land calltsl India, 
we should haNC seen nothing hut the Imad ocean, 
liooking ngain after mi tnmiciiso laj»c of timn we 
siiotihl have seen the huge mass of Inncl now Mlled 
the l>ocwn, which h.'ul Mowly ansen Ihmngh the 
water with the Anivalli liilU ns its iiorth-Hcsteni 
liouiularj*. It was, however, only n part of a still 
larger inavs of land which rose np with it, n great 
southern contuicut which strctchctl away far to the eoutU- 
west— over what is now the Indian Ocean— to South 
Afiicn, of which it fortncsl p.«rf. liven now tones of 
Rnimals and remains of plants <*f the sanio kind# nro fottnd 
both on the it(il.and3 of the l>ecc.an and in the Routli cast of 
Afric.i, and hclow the surface of the sea there is a ridge 
of land connecting the two continent*. Far to the north 
of the Deccan, where the Western Himilayas and the great 
upland of Ikiluebistan and Afghanistan now stand, there 
was then a wide ruUing sea. 

8. Ages passed .aavay, an«l another great mass of the 
solid crust of tlie earth avas pushed elo^idy iipwanls, and 
a hu^e block of land, fir to tho north of the Deccan, 
rose higher .and higher till some of it reached the hci^’lit 
of '20,000 feet On these heights, which once formed 
the bed of the ocean, there now lie wide layers of the 
shells of fishes which once liwd in its waters. That 
huge block is now called the Ilim.'lUy.as and the tablehml 
of Tibet As It rose, the land which formed the soiilh- 
western part of the great eonthern continent slowly 
sank . the sea. which onCe covered all tho land to the 
north of the Deccan, flowed southward into the hollow, 
and IS now the Ar.abian Sea. A mighty valley was left 
between the ancient Vindhya mountains and the newly- 
formed Him.dayas Into th» valley great rivers flowed for 
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lonj; ages carrying iiilo it fnnn tin* mountain* 
on Vho north ami iiic hitU nnci iipland* of the south. For 
thoii'aiuls ami lhou«.amls of ycir»« «Mrtli w.i* carrirnl down 
hy tlio river* anil rpread over tlic Itwl of that \nst \alley, 
and j;n\dii.'illy filUnl it. We now know jt as the great jilam 
of Jsortlicrn lndi.», the wostcin jMri Itoing llio Imsin 
of the liidiH arid the nistcni {«irt the lasin of the 
tSanges and Brahmaputra, 'llm e.»rlh wasiunl down fnnn 
the inounUins briiloed over the deep valley between the 
Ilim.Sl.»Yas and the \*indhyas and raised its bcil hundreds 
of feet. If it had not been for this fdling up of the deep 
r.dley India would now l>c a great continental ishand like 
Anstnilia, and include tmly wh.-»t i* now c-illed the Deccan. 
Its history wouM have bcs’ii scry diilereiil from ssli.it it has 
been 

Let us now look more clo»ely at each of the great 
divisions. 

0. The Deccan, hr Daklun, the Dakshin.a or «oui!icrn 
land— the vast three sided Uablolaml washed on two 
sides by the occ.an-js elmt out frotn Ihndusiiin. or the 
middle land, by a double chain of monnlnins—the Vindhyas 
and the Satpnr.19— which, with their outlying ntiges, 
stretch nearly, hut not <i«itc, from the caWerti to the 
western sea 

Tlic Vindhyas on their soulhcni side, sink nito the long 
valley of the ri'cr !Carl«da, w'hich opens up a way from 
the ])l.ain along the western sc.i coast into the northern 
part of the Deccan. 

To the south of this valley rUcs another monntjun chain, 
the second northern wall of the Deccan. It 1* called the 
SUpura ninge, and stretches right nrrosa the table l.ind 
The Satpuras, at their c.asten» cud. sink into the highlands 
of Choia Nagpur. 

To the south of the Sitpjtras there is unother long ralley, 
through which the river Tapti flows, opening up 11 second 
^vay from tlic w estcni sea co.ist into the hc.irt of the 
Deccan. 

10 The broad belt of wild bills, of whith the Vindh3Ms 
and the S.itpuras are the two mam ranges, is a tangled 
mass of peaks and \alleya,* a barner of tnonntain and 
jungle, which for SOO miles dnidcs Northern from Central 
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India They have ever formefl, and still form, a safe 
retreat and lefugc groiiml for tlio nneient tribes which Hed 
into them from before the civilized nations of the other 
parw of India. Hero wo fmd the oldest races in Indi.i, 
which do not even now call themselves Hindu. 

11. To the south of the Tapti the Deccan slopes from 
west to east, as the course of the rivets on the map shows. 
The face of the country is a rug^l upland, covered with 
hills and valleys. Some of tho races which now inhabit 
it have lived in it from the earliest times Their 
religion, their language, their customs, and their roamiers 
have been less changed by mixing with tho outside world 
than those of the nations of Hindustan or Northern India. 

On tho west and on tho cast the table-land of tho 
Deccan is upheld by two rvngcs of bills hnown as the 
Western and the Eastern OhAts. 

12. The Western QhAts rise steeply from the coast plain 
along tho sea to a height of from 30')0 to 8000 feet. 
They arc covered with dense forest, and were in early 
times impassable except to tho wild tribes winch lived in 
them. 

The Eastern Obits form a series of hill ranges rather 
than one long mountain wall like the Western Ghdts. 
They are, in most places, about 1500 feet high. Through 
them there lie many broad and easy passages from the 
plain along tho eastern caist to the' high land above. 

13. The Coast Flain. — Along the eastern and western 
coasts down to Capo Comorin, tho southemmost point 
of India, there runs for 2000 miles along the sea shore 
a plain, which forms, so to speak, a pathway below the 
walls or ghats which guard and uphold tho great table- 
land Ills crossed by every river or Blrcaui 'rthich flows 
down from the hills into the sea. Each of these 
streams has worn for itself an opening through the hills 
which forms, as it were, a gateway through the mountain 
wall. Thtj bed of the stream is a long winding path up 
the ghats (the landing stairs or steps, as the word gfuU 
me.ins) — from the low lying plain to the uplands, 
thousands of feet above The coast plain below the 
western gbits is a low belt of rich soil, in many places not 
more than 20 miles wide It is ever green with rice 
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and cocoaiiHt trees, for Uie rains never fail and faroino 
is unlcnown. On the eastern coast the plain is much 
broader. It widens out in the south to 100 miles and 
more, into, what are called the plains of the Carnatic, 
watered by the Kdveri. 

1-1. In the days in which ire live it is easy to travel 
nearly everywhere. There are TO.ids and railways along 
the coast-plain and through the gaps in the hills, which 
are pierced by tunnels wliere they are wanted There is 
a good bridge across every river- But in tho old days 
when there M ere no roads or railiravs or bridges, it n-as 
hard, and in many places impossitle, to climb or cross 
the Western GhAta, although it was quite possible to get 
from the east coast to tho uplands of the Deccan. We 
shall find that there were great kingdoms, famous cities, 
and cirilired nations on the plains on the east coast, and 
On the uplands above it. On tho west coast, the tribes 
which lived to the south, grew into nations which were 
for ages shut out from the rest of the Dcccan. They 
have always been very different from the people in other 
parts of Indm, and even now they follow customs found 
Xiowhorc else. But on the far north, on the west coast, 
where tho wide valleys of the Tapti and Narbada form 
easy paths upwards, there wc shall find great kingdoms 
and civilized rations from very early ages. 

15. In later times the low-lying fertile plain On the 
west coast was often visited by ships from Arabia and 
other countries in the far west. Commerce and trade have 
long been carried on between these countries and the west 
coast of India, where there are now quite a million of 
people descended from the Arab sailors who visjted the 
ports on this coast from time to time 

16. In the earliest times it was very hard, if not impos- 
sible, to cross the Vindhya and fc>,Upuni mountain ranges. 
The easiest way from Kortb India into the rich valleys of 
the Narbada and Tapti was, not across the bdls,.but round 
their western end, along the sea shore, and this, as we 
shall see, was the route taken again and again by invading 
tribes from the north. 

17. The great plains of Northern India, tho second 
division of the Indian continent, » ere formed, as we have 
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seen, by the earth washed down durio" countless^ ages 
from the vast mountain ranges of the HiraAlayas on the 
north, and the still more ancient uplands and &UI 5 of the 
Deccan on the south. This earth covers tho bed of the 
valley with soil hundreds of feet in depth — soil which 
has been rubbed so fine by the roUing waters that for a 
thousand miles, from west to east, it contains not even 
the smallest stone, except where the Aravallis stretch 
across the plain. These wide valleys, filled with the 
richest soil, and heated by the rays of a hot sun, want 
only water to make them the most fertile in the world. 
Where wo find rich soil, heat, and water, there we are 
sure to find fertility. The western part of thc:se wide 
plains IS the valley of the Indus, the central and eastern 
part, the valley of the Daiigcs and Brahmaputra. The 
water parting between these two great valleys is the ridge 
of the ancient AravalU Hills, which extend in a north- 
easterly direction between them. All the land to tho 
east ot the Aravallis is watered by rain, by the Ganges 
and its many tributaries, and in the far east by the still 
mightier Brahtnaputra. IVhcro rivers arc wanting wo 
now find, in a great many places, canals, which, like 
new rivers, carry water over the country. 

18. On the other kand, to the west of the Anwallis, the 

f ;re.vt v'alley of the Indus has indeetl the soil and the heat, 
)ut not the same supply of w.vter. Over a large tract of 
country to the south of the Panjab scarcely any rain falls. 
Part of this valley is a vast desert of shifting e.nid, 300 
miles bro.id, known as the Thar. The niinless tract only 
wants water to convert it into a great garden. In a ^>art 
of the Indus Valley canals arc now licing made. Already 
12 millions of acres are now coveretl with crops of golden 
gnun wheie there was a dry desert thirty years ago, » 
lU. Tho gre.it plains of Northern India extend for-lTOO 
miles fiom the Arabian Sea ou tho west to the Bay of 
Bengal on the east They cover over 000,000 e<piaro 
miles, and are inhabited by over ICo millions of people. 
From the dawn of history they have ever been densely 
peopled, and contamed the greatest and most famous 
nations in India. The people who lived in ibcso warm, 
fertile plains found hfe easy and pleas.int. The cartli 
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VJcliKxl !:u>re tli.m (‘n«u;*)i to frt<l ihoK' w)io 
li Tlicy I'cc-nnic rich, teaniw!, and ci\ili 3 'cd. 

CO. hi cn\d cnunima inm tnu^l work to Uno at all, 

ns tiio land lioe* not of itself t-asily yield food they 
lm\e to find nut new tiaya of forelnf; it to lin »o. Tlitu 
they heoomr slrony, lianly, and quick in invriilion. Anti 
III II cold climato nil tod is iitcatiuit. Men like to work 
Wc.uiso it keep them wnrin On the other hand, Mork of 
any kind in n ser)” hot cHmata *0011 tires n man otit. 
Thus tht>s« who live for many jtenemtions in a hot climate 
liecotne weak in hotly, fcchle and timid In Iiidii itself 
wo find that the nation* which li\c in the colder, drier, 
and more hilly countries are stronger, l>oldcr, and more 
warlike than the jicoplo who live in warm, damp pl.tin*. 
The Mahratlasof the uplands of tho Dei can, are stronper 
and more warlike than the poplc of llcngal, while the 
rathans of ihv Suleiman mountains are more ponerfiil 
than the ^lahrattas. 

In the I’anjah the Sikhs, the dat*. ami other lianly 
races, who U\c on the hipUUtids, eoM and dry, where 
soil needs hard hihour to make it pivc pood cro[)<i, are 
stronger, hmver, and more Imnly tlian other trllws who 
live in the low-land river plains, which ore far richer, hut 
where the air is not so cold and hraciiig. In llajpiitana 
The keen, dry air of the dewrt on the one side and the 
cold of the uplands of Malwa on the other have made the 
Kajputa one of the finest races in India. 

Thus, on the one hand, the richness of the plains of 
Hindustan made its inhuhitaiits wealthy, learned, and 
civilized, and on the other, the heat of tlio«e plains 
rendered them weaker than the tribes which inliabilcil 
the cold upland countries to the north and north-west. 

2 k The general shape of the Indian continent and its 
coast line has had a great deal to do with the history of its 
inhabitants We find that the people of BUch countries as 
lie close to the sea and have good harlreurs into which the 
sea runs are good sailors. Sailors soon l«conie strong and 
hold. A nation of sailon becomes a nation of hardy 
warriors Weak or timid sailors could not long live on 
the sea. The life and habits of a sailor give him strength 
and boldness He has every day to face the perils of the 
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storrnj' deep. In the hour of dajiger he must know no 
fear. In our own days we bare seen how the people of 
the Japan islands have shown themselves strong and brave, 
both on sea and land. 

The shape of India is such that its people never have 
been sailors. The coast line of the continent is one long 
line, straight and unbroken. No bay or gulf brines the 
water of the sea into the heart of India. There is not 
a single good harbour along the whole length of the cast 
roast and scarcely any on the west coast, south of BomUay, 
Even the mouths of the great rivers arc barred by b.mks 
of s.and so that only small boats can, a.s a rule, sail up 
Uu’m. 

ITierc always has, indeccl, been trade between the rich 
countries of Indu and the outside world, but >cry little 
of this trade ha.s been carried on by Indians. It has 
l>ecn the work cluotly of the s-iUors of other countried 
who have come to tho co-ists of IndLi — Arabs and 
Greeks— and, in later times, Eurojwans. 

■J‘J. Shut m as they have been from the outside world, 
by the sea and the roonntaine, the nations of India have 
made themscUes what they arc Their h.ibiU, their dress 
their religion, their l.vws, their learning, tbeir c.aste3 Ji.avc 
becti what they have ihcmselv« thought out ami found 
in Ik* bi'st fur thcm«elves. they arc nearly .all their own. 
AVu say n'lti^y, bec.au<c tho Greeks and in the middle ages 
the Arabs, and in very motlem times Europeans have 
brought into the country some of the knowledge, the 
learning, the art-s .an«l sciences and imcnlions of the 
western oorlil There was in«lec«l in ancient times nothing 
to tempt the pe«>ple who bvr»l in the highly faxoimnl 
countries of Iinlia to go elsewhere They had all that 
they wanted and more than they wnnietl in thetr own 
land The ronntries nhirb Kv within re.ach were far 
life m them wa« lar rosy than in their 
own f.tsoureil name lamt There has alnavs been, «o far 
as we know, a rush of the (intside world into India, but 
a nish the other «a3', from Imlia to the «r{it*f<le ntiricl. 
has eser l*ccn known 

-.•V The UltaSlaT&i- — The thtnl grcit diM'«ii)n of Iivlia 
IS the niightj' tnountam range on the north, the southern 
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slope of wliicli Ijclongs to the Indian Empire. Tlic 
Him.llay.is, the Homo of Snow [Sanscrit, }lma='s7iow'i- 
(ihvja = tiMe] aro the grandest ami loftiest mountains in 
the world. For about 15f)0 miles they stietcli across the 
north of India, shutting it out fiom the rest of Asia. 
The main chains form great double movmtain walls nearly 
four miles high , seen from the plains below, their summits 
lise far into the clouds. To the north of these mighty 
mountains lies the huge table-land of Tibet, cold, steiile, 
and stony The lofty hills Iwtwecn them are covered 
with eternal snow. So intense is the cold that neither 
man nor beast can Ihc or even breathe on those lofty 
heights and no tree can crow. No sound is hcard^ 
Nothing is seen hut vast holds of ice and snow. 

Tho name Himilaya is properly given onlv to that 
p.art of the mighty ranges lying north of India, which 
oxieuds from the bend souihwanls of tho Indus cm the 
west, to the bend southwards of the Brahmaputra on the 
cast. These two great rivers enfold tho Himdlayas, as it 
were, within their arms. To the west of the Indus 
another vast mountain range, the Hindu Kush, 20,000 
feel, high, runs westwards for 400 miles, across the north 
of Afghanistan proper, dividing it from Afghan Turkistan, 
It sends down a gr«ait many offshoots southwards across 
the centre of Afghanistan. 

24. Southwards from the western end of the^ Himdlayas, 
lower mountain ranges nm dorvn to the sea. ' They form 
the eastern edge of the tableland of Irdn, which includes 
the countries of Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan, and 
rises steeply from the plains of the Indus to a height of 
from 3000 to 6000 feet. These ranges are the SufeaKob, 
tho Suleiman, and the Hdl.a or Kirthar ranges, and they 
form the north-western boundary of India. 

25 On the north-east of India, on the other side of 
the Brahmaputra, long rautges run southwards, from the 
eastern end of the Him^ayas to the Bay of BengaL 
These ranges are the Patkoi and Naga hills They form 
the north-eastern boundary. 

If the vast plains of Hindustan may be called the great 
garden of India, the Himdlayas aro a wall, 1500 miles 
long, on the north ; and the outlying ranges are side 
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riifining down to the s«t, along tlic iiorth-o’cstcrn 
€ice for aliout 800 miles and on the north eastern face 
for about oOO miles. 

i’<». Tlie great table-land of Iran, about 3000 feet Ijigb, 
is for tho most part a dry, cold, barren country, much 
of it now being n desert. Many of the lofty hills in 
Afglianisun rise ahotc llio table-land to a height of 
7000 and 8000 feet. On the north lie tho cold uplands 
of Turkislan and the bleak sandy deserts of Mongolia. 
In thc‘=o countries there base alwars lived hardy warlike 
tribes, who w.'indcr about from place to place to find 
p.\stnro for their flocks 

it. From tho earliest ages tril*cs from the cold uplands 
to the north of India have come do«n through the passes 
iu the mountains to the rich phins of Uindust.an, which 
he iielow Some came to plunder, and returneil with their 
booty to their native hills; but many large Irilies, as ne 
shall see, were in search of new homes. Tlicy overcame the 
dwellers in the plains, and settled in the country. Ihit after 
long residence in those hot, fertile plains, their children's 
chiulrcn lost the strength and courage of their haitly 
forefathers, and were swept away or drnen far to the cast 
or south liy other tribes from the same eold norihcni 
climes. This happened many, many times, as far back as 
we can see into the p-isi 

28. The gates or passes through the huge mountiiu walls 
on the north-west face of India arc, as a nde, deep gorges 
worn through the hills by the streams which h.avc for 
countless ye.ars carried down to the plains the rainfall on 
the highl.iiids. The beds of these stre.nms are many of 
them thousands of feet high, and form long winding 
passages, some of them fifty miles long. Through the hills 
there are a great many paths and tracks, known only to 
the wild natives of those parts, the Pathan and Baluch 
tril>es, which Ine in them. There are, however, about .a 
dozen well-known passes which hare been, for ages, ways 
into India from the countries to the ivest an<l iiorth-Trest 

•J9 The countries in the northwest of India are now 
called Sindh, tho Panjab (including the newly-formed 
^orth-Westcrn province), and Kashmir. To the west of 
Sindh and the Panjah he BahicHstan and Afghanistan, 
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and to the north and north-west of Kashmir lies AfgTian 
Turkistan. Every army or tribe, cbming into the north- 
west of India, has started from these countries or has 
passed through them. The chief passes, in their order 
from south to north, are. 

30. From Baluchistan into Sindh, 

(I) The Coast Route, of the lowplsin along the seashore 
of Makran, the southernmost province of Baluchistan. 
Makran, which is now and has been for at least 2000- 
yeais a dry and sandy desert, was in very ancient times 
fertile and well-peopled The stone boundaries and 
terraces of cultivated fields and canals, through which 
water once flowed, may even now be seen. Along this 
route, in long' past ages, probably came tribes from the 
old-world nations which lived in Mesopotamia and Persia — 
the Medes, Chaldeans, and Persians — and possibly even 
Egyptians. In the Middle Ages this ivns, for hundreds of 
years, the route taken both by Arab traders atid by the 
first Arab un aders and conquerors of Sindh. The tele 
gr^h-line from India to Persia now goes this way. 

If tribes found their way into Sintft cither by tins route 
from the west, or from the north by the valley of the 
Indus, and wished to go further, they could not go to 
the east, for to the east there lies the great desert ofi the 
Thar, with its dreary wjiste of sand. They ivould have 
to keep along the coast southwards, through the plain 
of Guzarat, till they came to the valleys of the Narbada 
and Tapti. This, as wo shall see later on, was the route 
taken by some of the Aryan and Scythian tribes 

(2) The MuUa Pass — From the sea-coast of hlakran 
northwards for 230 miles runs n steep impassable range, 
once called the Hala, and now known os the Kirthar 
mountains. Round their northern end there is a long and 
winding valley, through which the river Mulla flows down 
to tho Indus, leading from Kalfit, the capital of B.iluchistan, 
into Sindh. This was a very old route for traders, and it 
was probably by this way that the Greeks, under Alexander 
the Great, marched back from India. 

(3) The Solan Pass. — This is the valley (,if the Bolan 
nver, which lies between the Kirthar range and the 
Suleiman mountains on the north. It is GOOb feet high. 



Chief passes into India 
from the North-West. 
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Tlirough it the railway now goes, in a tunnel piercing 
the hills, fiom Jacobabad, in northern Sindh, to Quetta, 
the chief town of British llaluchistan. 

(4) The Thai or Sakhi Sarwax Pass. — ^This was an old 
route, through the Suleiman mountains, leading from 
southern Afghanistan, through northern Baluchistan,' to 
Multan on the Indus. Multan was in ancient times a rich 
and splendid city, the greatest centre of trade in "Western 
India, It was by this route that Nadir Shah led back his 
hosts to Persia, laden with the plunder of Delhi, 

31. Between Afghanistan and the Panjah the chief 
passes are 

(5) The Qmnil Pass The valley of the Gutq-AI river, a 

gorge through the Suleiman mountains for some distance, 
divides Baluchistan from Afghanistan. It is the oldest of 
all tho trade routes into India from the Afghan ti^ilands 
Even noiY thousands of Afghan traders, callMl Povindahs, 
come donn every year witn thcii ‘kdfilas,' or long strings 
of camels, ltden with frnit, silk, carpets and other goods 
from Kabul and Bokhara, into the Panjab, and thence take 
them ftU over India. 

(0) The Kuram and Tochi Passes — The valley of the 
Kuram rivet lies between the Siifed Koh or Kabul 
mountains and the Suleiman range. It forms a }ong 
and tvinding southern route from Kabul south of the 
Sufed Koh into the Panjab, and is full of the sites of 
ancient towns. Prom the western end of this valley the 
path to Kabul lies over the Skittiir pai-rfati or Camels' 
Neck pass, 12,000 feet high. Into the Kuram river, on 
tho south, flons the Tochi. The valley of this river forms 
the Tochi pass, which is the shortest route (about 120 
miles) from Ghazni, the ancieiit capital of Afghanistan, 
into the Paujah. It was through this pass that M-ahmud 
of Ghazni led his army when ha plundered Multan .and 
the cities of Sindh. 

(7) The Khyber Pass. — The valley of tho Kabul river 
has from the earliest ages been the chief gateway from the 
uplands of Afghanistan into the rich valley of the Ganges • 
by way of the Panjah. It leads directly from JCabul, the 
capital of the Panjah, to Peshawar, a distance of about 
170 miles It is uell called a pass, for through it haie 
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passed countless invaders. Througli its narrow glen has 
swept wave after .wave of Aryans, Scythians, Greeks, 
Moguls, Persians, Turks, Pathans, and numerous other 
races whose very names have long been lost. For fifty 
miles the pass follows the vjdley of the river, and then 
tunis southwards by another rocky, narrow glen. 

(8) The Swat, Panjkota, and Chitial Passes. — Right 
round the north and north-west of the Panjab, between 
that province and Afghanistan, there lies a belt of hill 
states, inhabited by wild and savage bill tribes which for 
ages have been, and stiU are, independent. This country 
js a %rildernes3 of snow-clad mountains, offshoots of the 
Hindu Kush. Tlie passes through them, leading from 
Turkismn into the north-west corner of the Panjab (now 
the North-Western Province), lie through the long winding 
valleys of the Swat, Panjkora, and Cliitral or Kunar rivers, 
which all flow southwards into the Kabul river- These 
and the Gilgit are the passes through which the later 
tnbes of the Aryans came down into India, and through 
which, in after times, Alc.tandcr the Great led bis Greeks 
into the Panjab. » 

(5)) The QUgit Pass. — ^The Gilgil river flows down from 
the Hindu Kush into the Indus, and is the chief pass from 
Tnrkistan into Kashmir from the noTib. From Tibet, on 
the c.'ist. the valley of the Indus itself leads into Kashmir. 

3*’. The main range of the Himalayas forms, as we have 
seen, a strong and impassable mountain barrier for 1500 
miles along the north of India, from the bend southwards 
of the Indus to the southern bend of the Brahmaputra 

'Ibe North-Eastem face of India is protected by the lofty 
range of the I’ntkoi mountains Bui between them and 
the Himalayas lies the broad deep valley of the Brahma- 
putra. This mighty river, after a course of 600 miles 
castw.'inls through Tibet, along the north of the Himalayas, 
sweeps round their eastern end and, turning to the soutli, 
rushes down — a vast sheet of water — into the Bay of 
Bengal across the plains of Assam and Eastern Bengal. 
On the other side of the wide gap formed by the river, 
lofty rangc-s of hills extend for hundreds of miles sonth- 
Mams to the sea. Tlicy form huge walls across the norlh- 
c.'istem f.icc of India, as hard to cross as the great solid 
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uj)^anj block of Tibet. For ^gcs tliey have been covej'cd 
with dense forest, in wdiicb sarago tribes live. A look at 
the map will show that the gre.at mountain ranges of Asia 
which to the north of India tun, aa a rule, from west to 
cast, seem to have been twisted right round, by the slow 
upheaval of tba crust of the earth, and turned southwards. 
These great ranges include between them long valleys, 
through which great iivcrs — the Chindwin, Sitang, ami 
IiMwadi — ilow southwards through Burma to the sea. 
Trilies which, coming from the north-east, found theii way 
to the heads of these valleys, at the great hciul southwards, 
would find it much easier to go down through them 
sonthwarUs into Burma than to cross the lofty hills, and 
go westward into India. To the iioith cast lies China, 
filled with numerous nations, tri^s and races, all more 
or less Iiko one another, and called Mongoloid. In very 
ancient times, as we shall see, some of these Mongoloid 
tribes from the north, now known as Tibeto-Burman, came 
down into India by the valley of the Brahmaputra, and 
settled in Assam and Bengal, but a great many more 
were turned aside by the hill langes, and went down by 
the river valleys into Burma 


CHAFl’ER II. 

PERIODS OF INDIAN HISTORY. 

1. Periods of Indian History. — It is very hard to 
Temember a great many facts or events if they are told 
separately, one by one. But when the events which 
happened during one age, or period, or long stretch of 
time are grouped together, it is easier to remember them, 
and to see how one event affects another. For this re.isoii 
we may divide the history of India into ages or periods. 
But we must remember that we havo no certain dates for 
the eailicr times. We take only such dates as learned 
men think are piobable And our dhnsion into ages is 
very lOugh. AVo cannot tdl precisely when one age ends 
and another begins. For example, we talk of the Buddhist 
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A};c, and liv that wc mean the time when BuddhUin M’as 
the chief religion of India. But wc cuiiiot fix on any one 
year, or even on any one hundred ycai-s, nn»l say, “ Before 
this year most of the people of India were Buddhists, and 
after it, most of them followed the religion we call Xew 
Hinduism." 

2. The fir^t division of Indian history is into three periods. 
These are I. The Hindu periotL II. The Mnhanmiud.nn 
penotl. dnnng which Muhamm.adafi kings ruled o\er the 
grc.itcr ]*iirt of India. III. The British pcriwl. 

The Hindu pcriofl we divide into six ages as follows : 
Before i!.r 2000. The IVc-llistoric Age. 
i!.C. 2000 to ji.r. I.">00. The Big Vcdic Age. 

11 1500 to II r 1000, Tlie Bpie Age. 

lit* 1000 to Ti.t . 000. The OlA Hindu Age. 
i-^( 500 to A.n. 500 Tlic BmMhist Age. 

A r> 300 to A.t». 050. The Barlier Kew Hindu or 
I’unifuc Age. 

A.r». fi’iO to A D. 1200 Tlie 1/iter New Iliruln or 
Bajpnl Age. 

3. Soarees of Out Knowlodge of Early Times.— How do 
ue know what |ui«.«cd in e.irly times in India I We liaio 
no nrilteii history of those limes, i.r no accounts uiih 
d.Ucs icUing US what happened from year to year. We 
iuM', it is true, many sarred liooks, but they are not 
hi"torics They contain hymns, {>ocins, tales, niles for tin* 
worship of the gr«f!s, ond rules for living. They tell n«. too, 
of kings and sainUi and sages, and of customs and laws 
rroni them we hate to iii.-ike up onr history In the 
Middle Ages nc !i.hm inscriptions on stones, mih the 
e«liets or laws of grc.it kings, or accounts of their i iclom** 
Batcr on we hate inscriptions on coins, whicli gne ii< the 
names of kimts mid ibo seam iii which thet Ined. and 
Slid l.ilcr, on mi'lal plilcs These sioncs and coins hate 
U'en ling out of the gnnind in which thev were buric-d 
ages ago For a long time no one could read the writing 
on these stvMit's and roins and plate*. fv»r the IvtU'r* are 
not now u«rd, and the l.anpisgo in which lhe\ arc ceruten 
U dc.-wl But *cho!.sr» and |>andits base at List made 
them out and trantlarnl iltrm By nutting them all 
together and romjianng one wiih anotfirr, Inmesl men 
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have made up of lines of kings and their dates. 
We. have also acLOunts of India ivrittcn by Greeks «ho 
came into the countiy .ilioiit two thousand years ago, 
and by Chinese nngjmi't alxjut five or six hundred years 
later. They tell us what they saw and hearth They 
have been translated fiom Greek and Chinese into English, 
hlost of the knowledge we now have of ancient Indian, 
history has been put together in the last fifty years, much 
of it within the last twenty years As more of the ancient 
books, particularly the Jain books, are translated, and a? 
more coins arc dug up and more inscriptions on stone 
found and translated, we shall leant nioro and more of the 
history of old times 

4. The sources from which wc get our knowledge of 
each ago aro as follows : 

27ie Vedic Age. 

The Vedas and other sacred books written to cxpWi* 
them. [ 

The Epic Age. i 

The Epic poems and other sacred books. ■ 

The Old ITtndu Age. « 

Tho Epic poems ind other sacred books. 

The Buddhist Age. 

1. The Inscriptions of the Buddhist Emperor Asoka at 
about B.O. 250. 

'Hie Buddhist sacred books from about b.C., 200. 
i. AwoMts of the Chinese travellers. Fa Hian and 
■ xl. tslng. 

Greek writers from B.C. 300 to A.P- 


5 Inscriptions on coins 
The New Hindu Age. * 

'■ composed from time to timSi'-Vi 

, “boot AD SSOon^rds. ) 

Awl oToa® 

3. Inscriptions on roma 

“pper plates from about a.p. 5®^ 
Snnis of land by kings to pnests 

for the upkeep of temples. 
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• , 5. Tbo ILirsba Cbaritra or Deeds of Harsha, irrittcn 
by B.iiia about a.d. 650. • » 

6. The Raja tarancini or History of Kashmir, written 

by Kalhana about A.D. lloU. 

7. The Chdnd-Raisa, wi epic poem giving the talcs of 

the Rajputs, chiefly 1‘nthiwi Rajah of Delhi. 

We have also certain Tamil poems of the first and sccotvd 
centuries giving an account of South India. The most 
ancient Jain sacred books h.avc not yet been translated. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF INDIA-KOLS 
.VND DRAAHDS. 

TlIK tribes, races, and notions which now dwell in the 
different countries of India appear to be very unlike one 
another in nianv wavs, in their colour, their height, their 
features, and t\ic s^iape of their .heads; in religion, in 
dress, in language, and in manners and customs Some 
of these races have, so far as w© know, lived in the 
countries in which they now dwell for thousands of years, 
and seem always to hare lived there Others have come 
into India from time to time and settled in different parts 
of it. But although these tribes, races, and nations arc so 
different from one another, yet they inhabit countries 
which, being shut out from the rest of Asia by the 
mountains and the sea, make up, so to speak, a little 
world of their own. They now form p.art of one great. 
Rinnirc, and are under one Government, for the first time 
in their history. And although they are so different from 
one another, they arc still more tiifferent from other 
n-stions outside India. They arc now all called hy one 
name, Indtan, and their country India. Thc«e terms do 
not, however, include Bunoa or the Burmese, which are 
under the same government. 

2. There are now, we know, about .100 nulUon' of j'cople 
who inhahit the different counlncs of the Indian Empire. 
What account <h» they g»ie of themselves 7 What do they 
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thcmsclvcs say of tlieniselves ? Is it possible to ask each 
one of these three hundred millions to what race he belongs, 
what his caste is, what language he speaks, and what god 
ho worships, or what rcli^on ho follows 1 This has 
actually been done. On the night of March 1, 1901, 
five days before the full moon, these very questions were 
put to the head of each family in every one of the coun- 
tries 111 India, and the answers were written down. The 
work was done by a host of a million and a half of 
enumerators, employed at a cost of about 21 lakhs of 
rupees The people returned themselves as being of 2378 
mam tribes and castes, belonging to 43 distinct races or 
nationalities. They spoke 147 different languages, which 
were written in 30 different alphabets havirtg letters of 
different shapes. 

3. It is clear that in a Httlo, book like this not much 
could be said of the history of each one of these 43 races, 
even if much were known of it But the fact is that very 
little js known. All that we can do is to give a very 
short account of one or two of the chief races which, so 
far ns we know, have always lived in India, and of a few 
of the chief tribes which have, from time to time, settled 
in different countries in it As we go further and further 
hack, less and less is known, so that when we talk of the 
earliest times we can only say what learned men think must 
have happened, not what we are quite sure did happen. 

4. How long ago it rvas that man first appeared in 
India wo cannot say, but geologists tell us that it must 
have been very, very far back, thousands and thousands of 
years before our time. It is in the Deccan, the oldest 
.part of India, that we find the first traces of man. In 
some places, buried deep in the ground, far below the sites 
of the most ancient cities, in other places in caves and 
rude rock-shelters in the Vindbya mountains, and far 
south in the Nilgiri hills, we find rude flint knives and 
spear and arrow heads, and axes made of stone. The face 
of the country was, ages ago, covered with dense jungle, 
and the people who used these flmt knives were, no doubt, 
mid and naked savages, as people of the same ago were 
everywhere else in the world. They are usually called the 
men of the Stone Age 
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Above these traces of the first men we find lough 
tools and knives and axes made of copi)er. That men had 
by this time spread into the (ianges valley we kno^Y by 
finding the«c copper tools buried in the earth below the 
oldest human settlements in the valley. The age in which 
these men lived is known as the Copper Age. The men 
who Ined in this age were bigger, stronger, and cleverer 
than those of the Stone Age. It is not in India alone, but 
in almo't every country in the world, that the same traces 
arc found of men who lived first tn the Stoi\e Age, and 
then in the Copper or Metal Age. Everywhere cl«e in the 
worW, too. wc find that men rose ver}* slowly and gradu- 
ally, step by step, to a higher stage. Ages and ages 
pa-ssod before men tametl cattle, tilled the ground, found 
out the U'O of the different mctids, and learned how to 
weave cloth, to read and write, to bnild bouses, to live 
together in cities, and to do countless other things which 
mark out the civiliied man from the s.iv3ge. 

G. Whether the first Indian nations of whom uc have 
any knowlwlge, were the descendants of the wild men of the 
Metal Age. and had gradnally become bettor and stronger 
.111(1 cleverer than they, junt as the men of the Metal Age 
li id de.«ccMdcd from still nidcr men of the Stone Age — or 
whether they came into India from some other country 
where they had descended from ruder races — we do not 
know for certain Tlicsf first nations arc now known as the 
Kols and the I)ravid«, There were no doubt a gre.at many 
tribes aimnig them, each of which c.iUe<l itself, or vi as called 
by the others, by a dilfcrciu n.amc. Ilut so far «s wc tan 
now tclk they all h.ul certnni racc-nurks which made them 
very unlike other races which came after them. They seem 
tobascliccn •bon men, wub longish he.»ds, br\>ad 
very dark in i-olour, with black eyes and bkick Inir The 
DravKlian tribes dwelt side li3- side wuh the Kols. hut the 
l>ra\uU seem to have been more imnicroits uiid to h.ave 
Wcotiic civilizcil at an c.»rlicr date They prubihlv totik to 
thcm«('hes tlio more fertile cuuntnes, ie-aving the rc«t toihe 
Kol* In manv places the twu ract*. no liouht. mingled 
into oiu’, ami in after nites lhe\- niixtHl with other tnl>cs 
uliich came <lo»n mio India, forming new race*, long 
lieforc f.uic existed Wc Iwvc no written rcconls <<f the 
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ancient Kols ntnl Dr.iviil-t kept l»y tlicmwlvM. JJiit we 
luve (Ictcriptiotis of them riven tw by tbe Aryan writer* 
wbo catnc nflcnvan\s. Ami for ihonviiul* of year* ROtm* of 
tUcir trilvc* lia\c Uvc<l «iwito fijmt from Uic other Uimltih 
They iiccm to have kept their customii nnchanpcfi from the 
earliest tunes, and It i« by obscrvini; them nn they are now 
that wo l&mi sonicthMig of the apneamneo, the Uw^, atid 
the cii'tonis of their forefathers, wjtotn we look on aa the 
‘ ahor^ftinoa ’ or firat inhabitants of India. 

7. The Kols seem to have Hvisi all over Northern and 
Central India, chiefly m the hilly eonntrici. In parts of 
the valley of the (ian>;es the Kol-rA} or rule of the 
Koh IS still rcTncmlicroil. Tlicy livw! chiefly by hnntinp, 
Imt they used also to till tho land, althoiij^h they do not 
seem to have had any catllo. At first they had 
wooden tools, hut after a time they^ found out tho uso of 
iron. They were divided into families or clans, each of which 
had the aatno fefem or cian*inaTk, the thing held sacred by 
the clan, fiom which it took lu name. It might h.avo been 
n dog or a oat, or a star, or a fruit, or salt, or rice— 'in 
short, anything that could be seen. The clan whoso totem 
was salt, for example, would not eat salt, ns it was a thing 
to them sacred. The clan whose totem was a wolf wouhl 
not kill a wolf. Tho«c of the same totem might not inter- 
marry, they h.ad to marry someone who w.is of a different 
totem, and had another name. Trii)c» which follow customs, 
like these aco called Tefcm-ufic. Each clan or group of 
families with the B.amo totem, lived apart from the rest in 
a hamlet or small village, iiiidor n head man w’hom they 
chose Several groups of villages had a chief and a priest. 
Their gods were certain spirits which dwelt in trees in the 
thick forest They olTcred footl and drink to the ghosts or 
spirits of their anecstora, for they thought that they lived 
after death close to where they died, and still wanted food. 
Tribes like these are said to be antmitftc, from the Latin 
word amma, which means breath, or soul, or ghost. The 
Kols wore a good-natured race, easily excited, merry, brave, 
and witty. But they were lazy, never did more work than 
they wore forced to do, and were very careless of the 
future. 

8. Most of the Kol tribes mixed w ith the Draiids and 
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with the other races which came into India from time to 
time so completely that they cannot now bo traced. Some 
of them, however, have always kept to their native hills, 
and have never mingled with the Hindus, whom they 
dislike. These tribes live in the liajmahal hills in Western 
Bengal, the uplands of Chota Nagpur, and Orissa, and the 
hills in the Central Provinces. There are about a dozen 
of them, the chief being the Bbils in the west, and the 
Santals in the east. I'herc are about three millions of 
these Kols. 

The languages they speak are called Munda, and are 
probably the mdest spoken languages in India. There are 
about SIX of these languages all more or less alike. They 
are quite different from the Dravidian languages, although 
the race-marks of the Kols are much the same as those of 
the Dravidians. At one time it was thought that the Kols 
came into India from some country in the north-east of 
India, hut learned men have lately shown that the Kols 
have very little in common with the people of those 
countries in appearance or in language. 

9. The Dravidians. — We know as little about the fore- 
fathers of the Dravids as we do about those of the Kols. 
They may, like them, have descended directly from men of 
the Metal Age, rising step by step to higher grades of life, 
or they may at first have been of the same race as the 
Kols, as the race-marks of the two peoples seem to show, 
and have descended from some Kol tribes, who, by 
living for ages in the more fertile parts of the country, 
became stronger and more civilized than the Kols of 
the hills. 

10. Some learned men think that the Dravids came 
down luto India from countries to the north-west — by the 
coast route through lifakran, in the South of Baluchistan — 
that they lived for a long time in Northern India, and then 
fought their way through the Kols into Southern India. 
One reason for thinking this is that the Brahms, a tribe of 
the Raluchis, who live in the Kirthar mountains, speak a 
language of which a good many words are Dravidian. But 
this tribe has none of the race marks of tlie Dravids nor any 

• of their customs. Wo know that in the earliest times 
Dravidian tribes filled India, and that they were prohibly 
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more civilized than the hill tribes of lUluchistan, who may 
have learnt a good deal of their language by tradiiig'witb 
them 

Other scholars thinh that the Dravids came from the 
south, from the great southern continent, of which the 
Deccan alone now remains, or fiom the islands which 
stretch away fiom the south-east of Asia to Australia, and 
were formerly joined to it by land now sunk beneath the 
sea It is, however, much more likely that the Dravids and 
the Kols were from the first inhabitants of India, descended, 
as we have said, from still earlier and ruder races. What 
we are sure of is, that in the very earliest ages of which 
wc have any knoivledge, tribes of Kols and Dravids filled 
the countries of India, — that the Kols lived chiefly in 
Northern and Central India, while the Dravids, who seem 
to have been far more numerous. Inhabited every part of 
the country. 

11. The Dravids were a qoict, hardworking, patient 
race, not easily excited. They do not seem to fiave been 
fond of war, but they would fi«bt if forced to do so to 
defend themselves. Unlike the Kols, they had large heids 
of cattle, and were good farmers. They seem to have 
advanced several steps in ci\iU 2 ation beyond them, this 
advance being due very likely to the physical features of 
the lands in which they Ihed As they spread over 
India, they did not, as the Kols did, form small clearings 
in the forest and live in them in little villages. They 
went fonvards in largo bodies with their wves and children, 
their flocks and their herds They formed large settle- 
ments under kings, nith outlying districts under chiefs. 
The head men of their villages were not chosen by the 
Milagers, but appointed by the king. The land was 
divided into villages, and the office of bead-man «em 
down from father to son. The Dravidians thouglit that 
e\eryone ought to give something to keep up a go^er^- 
ment, cither Viy working for it himself or by giving Uji to 
It a part of his earnings or grain. Every villager set ap.ut 
for the king, as head of the state, a part of the grain which 
he bad reaped. There n as a nllagc accountant to collect this 
gram, which n o should now call land-rent. Jlany of the 
customs of village life and laml-rent and government now 
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seen in Southern India ha\e com® down from the ancient 
D^.l^ ids. 

lU. The Dravidians had a higher form of religion than 
the Kols, who worshipped the spirits of the forests. They 
saw that all that lived and moacd upon the earth must 
have been brought into Iwsing by some OTcat power that 
hopt them all alive. This great power, they thought, was 
the Earth itself, and this they worshipped and called their 
mother. They also worshipperl stones, which are a part of 
the earth ; trees, which grow upon the Cjirth ; and the 
hooded serj)cnt or cobra, the most deadly of all snakes, 
which lives in holes in tho earth. Some l)ravi(lian tribes 
which lived in tho north of India seem to have woi-shippcd 
tho sun as well as tho serpent. 

13 That tho Pravidians were a civilized race at least 
5000 years ago there can he no doubt. They had built 
great cities, and were divided into nations and kingdoms. 
They traded largely with the people of the west, with tho 
dwellers in Persm, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor. Teak, 
muslins, peacocks, monkeys, ivory, sandahwood, and rice 
were taken to those countries, and were there called by 
Pravidian names, Most of this trade urns probably over* 
land, by way of Makran and the coast. Some of it, 
however, went by sc,i, being taken in ships which came 
from other countries. Tho great ports in those early times 
were PatHIa, now Hyderabad in Sindh, and Surat and 
Ikiroach, under dilTcrent names. 

14. In after times, as tribo after tribe and nation after 
nation came dmvn into Ifortbcni India and settled in it, 
some fiom the north-west and others from the north e.ist of 
Indi.a, these civilized Pravidian races at first fought with 
them and then mixetl with them, forming new races 
They seem, in tho course of ages, to have been swept 
completely out of the north-west of India, tho Panj.ib, 
Kashmir, and Ilajpnt.'tna, which were, time after time, 
filled, over and over again, by one race after another from 
the north-west. No trace of Pravidian blooil is now to be 
found in the people of these countries Uut that at one 
time they filled the central part of Koithcrn India, 
tho 1 .alley of the Ganges, the United Provinces, and Bengal, 
and the «liolc of the Pcccan is shown to this day by tho 
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race-marks uhich tlie}’ have left upon many of the inhabi- 
tants of those countries in the lorm of their faces, the 
shape of their heads, their eyes, noses, and foreheads, and 
their height. These marks show that many races among 
these people are pai tly descended from Dravidian ancestors. 

1.5, In Southern India, however, the civilized Dravidian 
nations have changed very little in appearance. In 
Northern India the TOravidiana and Kola formed, with the 
Aryans and other races, the various nations called Hindu. 
Long afterwards, and much more gradually, the Diayidiaua 
in the south of India were *' Aryaiiized,” that is' to say they 
adopted a good many of the customs and some of the 
religion of the Aryans, and some of the words from their 
sacred language, and were also called Hindu. But they 
did not become one people with the Aryans; they kept 
most of their own religion, their customs, and their 
languages, and have always been known as Draridian 
nations These nations live in the south of the Deccan, in 
the Madras Presidency. They number about 57 millions, 
and speak 14 different languages, the chief of which arc 
Tamil, Telugti, Canarcse, and Malayalam. 

IQ. The md Dravidian tribes in Central India who have 
not yet become civilized and do not cal) themselves Hindu 
are the Gonds, who number over two millions and live in 
the Sitpura mountains, and the Kdndhs, of whom there 
are about half a million, living in the highlands of Orissa. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE PREHISTORIC AGE— THE MONGOLOIDS. 

Ur to this point we have been reading of the races 
which were, so far as we know, the aborigines — tbo first 
inhabitants or true natives of Indio. These were the Kols 
and the Dravidians We noivgo on to tell of others which 
have, from time to time, come into India from the outside 
•world, and settled in it These races were, in the order in 
which they came : Mongols, or more properly ilongoloids, 
Aryans, Persians, Greera, &ka» or Scythians, Huns, Arabs, 
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Afglians or Pathans, Turks, and Mughals or Moguls. 
There were, no doubt, a great many others whose very 
names have long been lost. 

2. We shall in this history learn something about each 
of these races — how, when, and where they settled in 
India, what kingdoms they founded, and what nations they 
formed. Some of them — the Mongols — came only into the 
north-east; some — the Persians, Greeks, and Arabs — did 
not get beyond the north-west; others — the Mughals, Turks, 
and Pathans— settled chiefly in the valleys of the Indus 
and Ganges in Northern India; others again — the Sakas 
and Huns — settled both in the north-west and the western 
parts of Central India; while the Aryans, who were nearly 
the first to come, went furthest, and spread over the whole 
country, excepting Southern India, which very few of them 
reached. 

3. The Mongoloids. — The word Mongoloid means Mon- 
gol-liko. It is the name given to all those tribes which 
m very ancient days wandered down the valley of the 
Brahmaputra into North-E.istern India. The Mongol's were 
the natives of China and Mongolia lying to the north and 
east of Tibet. They could not come down from the north, 
for the mighty walls of the Himalayas barred the way. 
\l'hcn they reached the great bend of the mountains south- 
wards, some of them went down the valleys of the Chin- 
dwin, the Sitang and the Irawaddi ri\ers into Burma, and, 
mixing with the old people of the country, became the 
forefathers of the Burmese. Others went westward, up 
the valley of the Brahmapntm towards its source, and 
found their way into Tibet. A gre.at many came down the 
valley of the river southwards into Assam and Bengal, and 
ns they were closely related to those who had gone to 
Burma and Tibet, they are also called Tibeto Barman. 
There are traces of a still older people, known as the ^lon- 
Khmer, in the country along the southern face of the 
Himilayas. The tribes of the Khasis, m Assam, belong to 
this race, which is found in Further India in many places 

4. The Jlongoloids had their own race-marks. They 
were short men, wth broad heads, flat noses, narrow, 
slanting eyes, and their colour was a yellomsh brown. 
Wave after wave of these tribes swept down the valley of 
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ilic Urahniajiutrn. TUc^* were Riranger mu\ fiercer than 
the Koh aiicl I)ra^id9, \mh wliom they fought at first, hut 
after a while, gnultwlly mixotL Ages of liiitig jr> India 
and mixing with other races liavo changed their 
descendants very inucli. Hiey have some of the mce- 
mnrks of the i’lmvithans nmi some of liie Moiigolniils, 
chicfiy the hrcvwl head. Maiij* of the higher castes, r.rf. the 
Ih'-.thmins of North eastern India have ii good de.al of Aryan 
blocxl lu? well, and some of them maybe consiilcrcd jnire 
Aryan Otheiiii, Muluammadatis of the higher chnss, arc 
descended from Turkish, I'crbian, and Arab foicfathors, 
Viho came into theao connliies in taler times. Tlie Mon- 
goloids never scero to bavo spread beyond Aawm, DongnI, 
ami Ons»a. In much hater times, about 700 years ago, 
other Mongoloid trilics, known ns Almms, came into Assam, 
and gave llicir name to the country, for the won! Afs,Tin 
anolhcT form of Aham. 

fi. The Prehistoric Age.— As the Knls and Draiidians • 
were in India, and as the Mongoloid tribes came into India 
long before mo have any recorusof tlio last— that is to say, 
before history Itcgins — we may call the svhole of this 
period the rrehistoric Age. Speaking very roughly, "c 
may say that it extends from an iinknown’jiast to about 
20U0 r.-c. 


CHAPTEi; Y. 

THE ARYANS. 

IjOnu ages ago, wo cannot say exactly when, but not 
less than at least 3000 years K.C., ond it tuny have been 
long before that, there lived in the wide plains of Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia a number of tribes and families 
who called themselves Aiya. In those early days the 
names Euroiie and Aasa were unknown The whole extent 
of country now called by these mimes forms one vast 
continent, which we may call Eurasia. In the space from 
the Urol hills to the Caucasus mountains there is no harrier 
between the great plains of Eastern Europe and \Vestern 
Asia north of the Caspian Sea, as may he seen from the 
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map. One vast plain stretches from east to west. Even 
in the far north the low Ural mountains which slope 
to the plains and the shallow Ural river — the boundarj’ 
line between Europe and Asia— are both ea.sily crossed. 
It has always been easy for roaming hordes to pass across 
from the east to the west with their cattle and their 
waggons, their wives and their children; and backw-ards 
and forwards, like waves of the sea, tribes and nations and 
armies have passed, as we know, over and over again. 

2. The Aryans were tall and fair. They had oval faces, 
high foreheads, big limbs, longish heads, and long, narrow 
noses. They looked very different fiom the yellow-skinned," 
broad-headed, hat-nosed, slanting eyed, smOoth-faccd Tura- 
nians or Mongols who lived in the countries to the east of 
them, now kndwn as Mongolia, and China. Their food 
was meat and grain, such as wheat and barley, and they 
had plenty of milk to drink. The countries in which they 
lived were io those days well watered and fertile. The air 
was cold and bracing, and living there, as they probably 
did for ages, they bad become strong in body, bold and 
active in mind. 

They lived in villages and small tornis, and kept flocks 
of sheep and oien. They tilled the ground and raised 
crops of wheat and barley, but they were chiefly a pastoral 
people, whose wealth consisted mainly in cattle. The very 
word J^rya [Latin arare^to plough] meant at first “one 
who ploughs,” n tiller of the soil, as opposed to Ttha, a 
Turanian or nomad, or shepherd wlio wanders over the 
country. They could spin thread and iveave cloth. They 
had not found out how to nuike tools of iron, ,hut they 
used to melt tin and copper over a fire, and mix them so 
as to form a metal called bronze. Out of this metal they 
made knives and spear-heads They had horses and asses, 
sheep and goats, pigs and geese, and dogs to guard them 
from the wolf and the bear They used to grind their 
grain into flour and cooked their food. They built boats 
and sailed them on lakes and rivers, but they nei'cr seem 
to have seen the sea. AU this we know from words which 
arc common to many of the languages now spoken bv 
people among whom the Aryan trib^es spread and to whom 
they gave their language. • 
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They wcro divided into pai’h under n leader or 

cliiei', who led it put to war- These iri\)es in co'irse of 
time gron larger niid larger. .\t Iciigtli tliey gectn to 
ha^e ^lowti so large tint there was no room for all of 
them tu their old homes. And the wide plains in wliich 
they lived had, for ages been slow ly drying iij) TiumsaiuU 
of years ago there was much more water in tlic rners and 
Uhos in that country than there is now, and sonic of them 
have altogether dried njv A great pit of it is now desert, 
and is known as tlio “ Iliinger lain! " The remains of 
aucient cities may ho found hitried in the sand. CJcologists 
tell us that the whole of this country is being slowly 
upraised by the cooling of the earth, and that this may 
be the reason why the elinnto is so much drier th.sn it 
usoil to be. Tiic Aryan tribes witli their Hoeks and 
lierds had to search out more fertile countries, so some 
went westwaril and some went southwanl 

Those who went westwnni. into the countiies now called 
Ihirope, found those countries filleil with iniiahitants of 
diJTerciit races, a great many moio m mimler than they. 
Ihit they seem to ha\e been moic eivilired, more leariicil 
and clover — stronger in mind and 1)0(ly — than they wcic, 
for as they «cttkd down among the Nvestoin vacos, ami 
gmliully mixed with them, they gave them much of their 
own language and icligion ami many of their customs 
The mixed peoples formed by the .\ryans and the old Rices 
became the forefathers of the lingHsh, the French, the 
Ureoks, the Italians or Romans, the Germans, and the 
other nations of Europe. 

•f. \Ve llnnL that all this must haie happened because, 
although these nations belong, nuny of them, to diflereiit 
races, as is show'ii by tbeir race marks — their height, then- 
colour, their hair, their skin, and tlic shape of then- 
skulls — yet the old forms of the languages w'hich they 
speak. lia\ o all much the same lulcs of graumiar, and have 
a great many words which arc all \erv much like one 
another, and must, n vciy long time ago, haie been the 
same. In Sanskrit, Persian, English, French, Greek, Latin, 
and the languages of the other nations of Europe, the 
words for Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Daughter, Cow, 
Goose, Horse, Mouse, Ship, God, IVisdom, Two, Three, 
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to 1)0 seen in the people of the Panjab niul Itajputana. 
They nrc pure, or nearly pure, Arraus. 

C). Second Aryan Stream. — Amjs afierwanU another 
stream of Aryan ramilic? scorns to luve romc doa-n through 
the jvxsscs of the Ilindti Kush into Kolii«t.aii, the country 
north of Kashmir and the I'aiijal), and after they hn<l 
dwelt there for a time, to have gone on into the 
ranj.il), some by way of the ralleya of the Swat and 
Chitr.al rivers, and others by way of the Gilgit and 
ItuUis valleys and Kashmtr. Having been se^wr.iied 
for ages from the tribes of their own race who laid left 
their old homes so long before, and who h.ad settled 
in tlio valley of the Indus, and !i.ad no iloubt changed 
very mneh from them in manners, customs;, and rcliition, 
they looked uixm them as strangers and enemies. Ther 
fought their nay through them, and, pushing on castwart!, 
thoj* came at length to the cast of the PanjaK to a tract of 
land between the two most e.xstern tributaries of tho Indus, 
known afterwards os nrahmv%arta or Kimt-kshctm, and 
still later as Thaneswar. Tins was considered by their 
descendants to be the true home of tho purest Hindu 
Aryans, and it was probably here that Ibcir earliest sacred 
books wero compiled, and tbo system of caste begun. 
The conilict between these later Aryans and tho earlier 
tribes may possibly lie that of which wo shall hear later as 
the gre.at battle of tho Ton Kings. 

7. This second stream of Aryans seem to ha\e mingled 
much more freely with the u.ativc9 of the country than the 
first. Tho passes through which they niado thoir way are 
still harder to get through than those between Afghanistan 
and India ; tho wav is long, the height of the p.asse3 verj* 
great, and tho cold is intense. For this reason, or for 
some other unknown cansc, they seem to have brought 
_ verj’ few’ women w’ith them. It may be that more women 
started, but died on the way, as they were weaker than 
tho men. Having no wives, or very few, these later tnbes 
seem to have taken wives very freely from among the 
Dravidi.an natives. AVo thtnk that this must have happened 
for two reasons. Wc find that the people who now live in 
the Hnitwl Provinces — tho ancient Mid-land m which these 
tribes settled — have many of tho race-marks of the 
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.itul a uroat lu.viiv rmn* .ire all clc.irly furnu* <if tlic Mtipe 
old Arsan wnnl*. Ilonidci ihn, n>ni^, tlioni'li imt nil of th<' 
Arv.in racciinrk«, nre t»» l*e found atiion’' ninny 
who Inc III the contilrip* of Kurojic, .inrl there nrio dome 
verj old rintotm which were comtsion to donie of tii« 
Western Arvnii*. lUiil the Hiiiilii ftnd I’cnii.nn Aryan", 
ji-irtirtilnrly in their e.irlie«t iruirrii^c riUn 

f) 1»ni; after the inbci winch went wcutwnnl toward 
the Melting him, into tho T.inoiM cotnitri''< of Ihirojio. had 
left their old homes romo of thoie who remnnicd liehiinl 
eceni to have dwelt to;;other for njjcs in the pUiin of 
Tiirkistin, watcreil \iy the neer Otm imd .laxnrtcs. In 
the end. dome of thcie inlws fimlm/' no pidttire for their 
ttock«, ni the nven« jiraihnlly dried »p, pcctn to lii'e comii 
(«onihw.ird« ihronyh the ivifised in the Hindti Kinh nionri- 
tarns inlQ Koht'tan and .VfKhamilan, and to Uito !itc<l 
there for a huip time. At Icnj'th they Umi divided, and 
while some stjvycd on in Af}ih.inHU»n, dtlier* went iM<l' 
wanl, and wamfered dlowly down the valley* of the Kahul. 
Kurmm, .and Kutiir over* till nt lenj^tli ihev rcachrtl the 
Hain<t of the I’anj.ib. Oihcri went WfxtManl mto PersM. 
The old n.inio of l’cr*ii was Inin, nnothcr form of the won! 
Ary.i. An ancient kin;; of Pershs liariiis, wbn hvcil more 
than 2500 yoam a;'o, nayi in u writing on stone, which may 
even now ho read “I am an Aryn, the son of an Arya" 
And between old Pcrsi.iii and S.vnscrit there arc .1 grv .11 
many worvU in common. The names of their ancient gods 
were the same The Iranian Arynnsand the Hindu Aryinf* 
were much more closely related in every way than any 
other of the Aryan tribe':. Itolh of them wore tlie sacio<| 
thre.id, and both vi«cd the wmc of the Soma pl.int in their 
worship of the gods. It flccma scry probable that some of 
these I’crsian Aryans afterwards came into Sindh by way 
of Makran, the southern p.irt of Italuchistan. It was in 
those days a fertile country, and they Bcttlcd there and in 
tho Panjah, where they w«ts known as P.anhian9 and 
Pakhtas The Aryan tribes which strvanml down into 
the Pnnjab one after another, taking with them their 
families, their flocks, and their hcrxls, seem to h-we 
gradually filled the whole of that country'. At the present 
day, none of the race-marks of the Dravidians or Kols are 
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to be seen in the people of the P.injab ami Rajputaiia. 
They are pure, or nearly pure, Aryans. 

6. Second Aryan Stream. — Ages aftenrards another 
stream of Aryan familics^ seems to have come down through 
the p-isses of the Hindu Kush into Kohistan, the country 
north of Kashmir and the Panjab, and after they had 
dwelt there for a time, to have gone on into the 
Panjab, some by way of the valleys of the Sn-at and 
Chitral rivers, and others by way of the Gilgit and 
Ifidus valleys and Kashmir. Having been separated 
for ages from the tribes of their own race who had left 
their old homes so long l>efore, and >vho had settled 
in the valley of the Indus, and had no doubt changed 
very much from them in manners, c\istoms, and religion, 
they loolced upon them as strangers and enemies. They 
fought their way through them, and, pushing on eastward, 
tliey camo at length to the cast of the Panjab, to a tract of 
laml between the two most eastern tnbutaries of the Indus, 
hno^vn afterwards as Brahma-varta or Kuni-Vshetra, and 
still later as Tbanoswar. Tins was considered by their 
descendants to be the true home of the purest Hindu 
Aryans, and it was probably here that their earliest sacred 
boohs were compiled, and the system of caste begnn. 
The conflict between these later Aryans and the earlier 
tribes may possibly be that of which we shall hear Later as 
the grtwl kattlo of the Ten Kings. 

7. This second stream of Aryans seem to ha\ e mingled 
mneh more freely ^vith the n.atives of the country than the 
first. Tlie passes through which they made their way are 
still harder to get through than those between Afghanistan 
and India; the aa-av is lon^ the height of the passes very 
great, and the coTd is intense. For this reason, or for 
some other unknown cause, they seem to Iia^e brouc'ht 
very few women with them. It mar be that more women 
started, but died on the way, as they were weaker than 
the men. Hanng no wives, or ^er> few. these later tribes 
seem to have t.iken wives \er\ freely from amon" the 
Dravidian natives. Wo thmK that this must have h.appened 
for two reasons. We find that the people who now live in 
the B rated Provuiccs-tbe anoeni Mid-land in which these 
tribes settled— have many of the race-marks of the 
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Aryans, and \cry ncady nil our knottledi:o of tiio early 
races that wt'tc in the countrj', vlien they entered it, 
conu's from the sacrwl l>ooks of the Aryans themsohes. 
They could not write, it is tnic, aiul liaAo left no written 
records, cither on stones or bricks, of their eailiest history, 
sucli as we have of sonic other ancient nations, the 
liiiyptians and lUbylomans, nho weto as old as they 
weic, and iiossihly much older. Ihit their jioets sang 
hymns to their gods, and their b.uds made songs in praise 
Qt their chiefs and kings. Thc.«tf songs and hymns fathers 
tauglit their sous to rcjicat very carefully. A great many 
of them weic, no doubt, lost. Tlie iioets uho made the 
older hvmns thcm'chcs toll us of still older sages, whoso 
songs i^iev copy, and like whom ihcv wish to sing, and 
they speak of poems that they n-n'd to hear from their 
fathers. Some of their songs, howe\cr, ncrc neicr 
forgotten They weie h.\«ded down fiom father to son 
for hundreds of years They are known as the Ilig 
Veda. 

10 At length there came a time when there no longer 
seemed any need to make any more hymns and prayers 
to the gods It seemetl better to rcpc.u the prayers and 
sing the hymns matlc by the holy seers and s-ages of 
bygone dimes’, hoary with age, which, as time passed^ grew 
more and more sacred. All those tliat were known were 
caretiilly put together in onlcr When this was done or 
by whom we do not know. Tlie manic of someone who 
did the work has been handed down as Yy.tsa, but this 
word meiely mc.ans “The Compiler,” and is ft title, niul not 
the I cal name of aiiv one. To collect the hymns known 
ill f.uuihcs spiead till over the country 111010 may have 
been a council of leanicd men, but we are not told of it 
We tlo know, however, that by about 600 i! v , and it m.iy 
have been long before, caery verse, every syllable, and c\ ery 
Utter of the Uig Veda b.wl l«cn counted. There were 
then 102 s Muiilittf or hymns, divided into ten books e.illcd 
each of which nrolably belonged to .a dilTerent 
family, whoso foicf.vlhcrs bad comitoscd them The tenth 
niandala contain* the latest hymns, and is clearly much 
l.ilcr than the rest There were altogether 10,(522 
verso*, containing 153,MG words with 432,000 letters or 
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syllables, and not a word has been added to or taken 
from this number from then till now, t.e. for the last 
2500 years. 

11. To most Hindus the Rig Veda is the very word of 
God himself. Scholars of every country in the world study 
it most carefnlli’, for to them it is of priceless value. It 
is the oldest book of the Aryan race. In it, and in the 
later Aryan sacred books which grew out of the Rig Veda ' 
as a (lower grows out of a seed, they find a record of how 
man thought, atkl what he believed, and how he acted in 
the earliest timcs,'and how the thoughts and beliefs of men 
changed from age to ace, tiirfrom the simplest creeds and 
lowest forms of thought in the Veda they rose, step by 
step, m the later sacred books, to the highest flights to 
which the mind of man can soar, and the grandest ideas 
that the human, brain can conceive or hold. 

12. As to the of the arrival j)f tbo earlier or later 
Aryans in India, or of any of the events mentioned in the 
Rig Veda, and even in toe later sacred books, no are in 
the dark, because no dates are given in the books thcni< 
solves. All dates. must bo guesses. The order in which 
the events happened, and in %7hich the books were com* 
piled, may be made out by scholars by examining very 
carefully the words that are used, and by comparing ono 
book with another. Tbo latest suggestion of most 
European scholars, speaking very roughly, is, that 
probably the earlier Aryans lived for several centuries, 
say 500 ye.ars, m Afghanistan and Kohistan, and came 
down into the Panjab sometime between 2000 r..C. and 
1500 B.C. 

The period— from B.c. 2000, or earlier, down to about 
BC. 1500 — we may cal) the Vedio or, more properly, the 
Rig-Vcdic Age. Slany Hindu scholars date this age much 
earlier, by 1000 to 2000 years and oven more. Tbo Kali- 
yuga or present age is said to be^n in B .0 3102. 

13. The Rig Veda shows us the manners, the customs, 

’ the religion, and the laws of the Hindu-Aryans before they 
mixed with other races By looking at this Veda side by 
side with the other &icrcd books which were made long 
afterwaids, afUr the Aryans had blended with the old 
natives of the country, and Hindu nations had been 
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formed — tbe books made by the Buddhists and Jains 
as well as those made by the Brahmins — we see what 
changes had been made. If we call the customs and the 
religion of the Aryans, as described in the Vedas, Vedism, 
and those we fin^ in the later books Hinduism, we may 
fairly conclude, that if we take Vedism from Hinduism, 
tbe remainder is what represents the customs, laws, and 
religion of tbe old native races, and of, perhaps, other 
invading tribes in still later times. 


CHAFrEK YI. 

THE RIG-raDIC AGE-HIKBU-AEVANS. 

Aboct bc 2000 TO B.C. 1500. 

Tin: word Vtda moans knowledge. There are four books 
known as the Vedas, — the Rig Veda, the Yajur Veda, the 
SAma Veda, and the Athari'a Veda. The Rig Veda may be 
called the holy book or Bible of the Hindu Aryans, the 
Yajur their Prayer book, the Sima their Hymn book, and 
tbe Atbarva tbcir Book 6f Spells or Magic. 

2. The Rig [Rig or Rich *sa verse) was the chief, and by 
far the oldest, of the four, the others being companions to 
it, made long afterwards. When its songs and hymns and 
prayers were first composed we cannot now tell. They 
belong to a past of which alt that is known is that it goes 
back at least 4000 years, and it may be more^^ Some of 
the hymns arc much older than others, as may be seen 
from their style and from the words used. 

3. Religion of the Hindu Aryans — The Hindu Aryans, 
in the Rig-Vedic Age, worshipped the Sky, the Sun, the 
^Moon, the Stars, Thunder, Wind, tbe Air, tbe Dawn, 

Mountains, and Rivers — all the jiowers and forces of 
^Jature — which they looked upon as Imng beings. Their 
gods, bright and friendly, they called Dfras — Shining Ones. 
Later on we find that they adored wine made from the 
Soma plant. These early Aryan gods were strong and 
brave. There was nothing mean, nothmg deceitful in 
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syllables, and not a word has been added to or taken 
from this rnimber from the|j till now, t.e. for the last 
2500 years. , 

11. To most Hindus the Rig Veda is the very word of 
God himself. Scholars of fevery couJitry in the world study 
it most carefully, for to them it is of priceless value. It 
is the oldest book of the Aryan race. In it, and in the 
later Aryan sacred books which grew out of the Rig VedvX' 
as a flower grows out of a seed, they find a record of bow 
man thought, ar^i^ what he believed, and bow he acted in 
the earliest times, land how the thoughts and beliefs of men 
changed from age to age, tiU'from Ae simplest creeds and 
lowest forms of thought in the Veda they rose, step by 
step, in the later sacred hooks, to the highest flights to 
which the mind of man can soar, and the grandest ideas 
that the human brain can conceive or hold. 

12. As to the dates of the arrival of the earlier or later 
Aryans in India, or of any of the events mentioned in the 
Rig Veda, and even in the later sacred books, wo are in 
the dark, because no dates are given in the booio them- 
selves. All dates, must bo guesses. The ordtr in which 
the events happened, and in which the books were com- 
piled, may bo made out by scholars by examining very 
carefully the words that arc used, and by comparing oUo 
book with another. The latest suggestion of most 
European scholars, speaking \-ery roughly, is, that 
probably the earlier Aryans lived for several centuries, 
say 500 years, in Afghanistan and Koliistan, and c-aine 
down into tho Panjab sometime between 2000 ii.C. and 
1.500 R.c. 

The period — from Ti.r. 2(K>0, or earlier, down to about 
uc l.'jOO — we may call the Vedic or, moro'properly, the 
Uig Vcclic Age. Many Hindu scholars date this ago much 
c.irlier, by 1000 to 2000 years ond even more. The Kali- 
yuga or present age is saw! to begin in ii.c. 3102. 

13 Tho llig Vcika shows us tho manners, the customs, 
the religion, and tho laws of the Hindii-Aryans before they 
mixed with other races. By looking at this Veda side li’y 
skIo with the other sacred books which were ra.Kle long 
aflcrwanls. nflrr the Aryans hail blended with the old 
natives of the country, ami Hindu n.ition» had been 
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forined — tbe boolcs made l>y the Buddhists and Jains 
as well as those made hy the Brahmins — we see what 
changes had been made. If we call the customs and the 
religion of the Aryans, as described in the Vedas, T'edtsm, 
and those we find in the later boohs Hinduism, we may 
fairly conclude, that if wo take Tedism from Hinduism, 
the remainder is what represents the customs, laws, and 
religion of the old native races, and of. perhaps, other 
invading tribes in still later times. 


CHAPl'ER VI. 

THE HIGA-EDIC AGE-HINDU-ARYAXS. 

Aeoct B.C 20(X> TO tc. 15(0. 

The word Veili means knowledge. There are four books 
known as the Vedas, — the Rm Veda, the Yajur Veda, the 
S.i!ua Veda, and the Atharva Ved.u The Big Veda niaj’ be 
called the holy book or Bible of the Hindu Aryans, the 
Yajur their Eraj’er-book, the Sama their Hymn-book, and 
the Atharva their Book of Spells or Magic. 

2. The Rig [Big or Bich^a verse] was the chief, and by 
far the oldest, of the four, the others being companions to 
it, made long afterwards. 'When its songs and hymns and 
prayers were first composed we cannot now tell. Thev 
belong to a past of which all that is known is that it goes 
back at least 4000 years, and it may be more. 1 Some of 
the hymns are much older than others, as may be seen 
from their style and from the words used. ^ 

3. Religion of the Hindu Aryans — The Hmdu Aryans, 
in the Rig-Vedic Age, worshipped the Sky. the Sun, the 
• Moon, the Stars, Thunder, AVind, the .Vir. the Dawn 

^lonntains, and Rivers— all the powers and forces of 
Xature — which they looked upon as liMiig beings. Their 
gods, bright and friendly, they called lA 'u* — Shmincr One« 
Later on we find that they adored wme made from the 
Sora-a plain. These early Aryan gods were strong and 
brave. There was nothing mean., nothing, jn 
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tlicm. TliD Aryiiiis themselves sineiwl, and knew that the}* 
shined, bv\t they never thought of their gwU as doing 
anything which, if done liy a man, would lie sin. lliey 
weie to them pure ni\d holy beings. 

4. Gods of the Hindu Aryans. — In t!ie I‘i^ Vedn it is 
.said that there are thirty-three go<is in the tlircc world.s, 
the Heaven, the Air, and the Karlh, of whom eleven arc 
m the iipjicr world, the Ilcaiciis or home of light, whore 
the snn and moon are , eleven arc in the muhworld, the 
homo of lightning, wind, and rain; and elcvetu'n the lower 
world, the e.irth on winch we lt\*c. Most of the hymns 
arc addressed to Iiidra (SW), Agni (200), and Soma (lOO). 
The chief gods u ciTi as follow : 

.Idih, or the boundless sp.ace beyond the sky — Ether — 
was the great god from whom the heavens and the earth 
came into being, 

Di/aiw [Greek Ztii^pnleo \ I/itin /upilcr, the ifraiciv- 
the oldest of the gods .afler Adili, was the Ileaifti 
“smiling through the clouds,” and with him is coupled in 
the hymns PiUim or the Broad One, the Earth. They arc 
the parents of all things. 

.rljyni [Latin' fjjids—hrc] was the god of fiic, the chief of 
the cods on the lower earth. To liini the first hymn in 
the llig Ycda is addressed. He licks up the sacrifice \rith 
his long tongues of flame, and Lakes it to the gods. He 
goes ill front of the Aryans, and destroys the forest, 
“ro.uing like the waves of the sea,” making the laud fit for 
them to cultivate. 

Smyn was the Sun, the God of Day, also called Snrifa), 
as he rose in the morning 

To S-avitar is ucldiesscd the most sacred hj mn in the llig 
Veda, the Gayatri, the morning hymn to the sun, to this 
day the morning prayer of the Brahmin In old d.vys it 
seems to hav’^OTarked out the Aryan Sun worshipper from 
the Snake or p^moti or Ghost worshipper. The pious/ 
Aryan, hated twLdarknegs He longed to see the light, 
and he greeted sun rising in all £is glory at d.iybreak 
with his monnng J^mn 
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rf<nf;i<i [(Jrcck Oifjnnw] tljo great kluo t-ky o\cr- 
head. Ho was the greatest of the old Vcdic gods 

(> ^'anitii, () tliKti «f gto.it iKnici, hare nteje,;, hue 
iiieicj ! 1 I'liinf, tietiililiitg lik« a doml dii\ea hy the 
«iiul. Weniphut nion--0 di» not dr'tt'oy xh fm «mi -ms. 
We ha\e net -iiimd wilfully. Ihitw oi wine, .ineti, ei' 
dici', m want of thmiglit, lus c-ni-ril m to mii. We »ui 
CM'ii 1)1 our ilie.ijji'i ilaie iijwi I H.'ne Jmiri ; — /<'/'/ 
I'o/o, Ml ar;. Ri. 

f/VdH, tho rosy d.twn of lUj*, lohcd in white, is the 
daughter of Dyaus. Cloihcd with light, she opens the 
gates of heaven and awakens every living thing She is 
the beloved of Surya, who hastens after her in his golden 
car. Her sister is Jiahi, the lUrk Night, decked « ith stars. 

The .Isicins are the twin gculsof tlio morning, the sons 
of Hyatts, ever youno, strong, and handsome They ate tho 
divine physicwns, lOio give .sight to the Idlnd and make 
tho lamo to walk. 

liiihtt [Inil = ntin] was the chief national god of tho Vcdic 
Aryan. Ho is the Tlnmdcrer, who fights with rj/h«, the 
demon of drought and d.aikncss. who tries to keep hack 
the lain and the light. He was fontl of wine, and dnutk 
gre.U draughts of Koma, which his worshippers otfeicil to 
Iiim. With him went the Mamli, or Stoim-gods “boin 
fiom tho laughing lightning and chid in robes of r.iin," 
sons of Jiiuiro, the lord of the Tempest. The clouds arc 
said to be the castles of Vritra, and Indra smites them 
with his thunderbolts. He was the god of Iwttlc, to w horn 
kings pfviycd. 

I'lii/u, tho Wiml or Air, “swift as thought,” rides with 
India on his atr. lie prolongs the age of men, for lie 
holds the secret of endless life. 

No Vedic hymn is addiesscil to Sna Iheie aie one or 
two hymns to Riulra, the god of the black thundorcloud 
who was in .a later age said to be the same as ?sna 
Vishnu is }ust mentioned as the Sun, who in thiee mighty 
strides at sunrise, at midday and at sunset, steps across 
the sky. He is, like all the \ ctlic gods, good anti kmtl, 
and wishes well to man As othei gods faded into the 
past, Vishnu and then Siva came mote .uid more into 
view, and in after times were the supreme gods of all 
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4S'onia ia a plant not now found in India. In Vodic times 
it Mnio'from the liill?. Its itiice was nmde into yellow 
wino, much prized hy men and hy "'hole of the 

nintli mandala of the Veda ia made up of hymns in its 
nrnisc. In later times the homed moon Rceined to the 
Hindus to bo the wine-bowl, filled with yellow sYinc. fiom 
ahich the goth drank, and to it they gave thu name Soma. 

J 'man is said to bo the first iimn who died, lie found 
out the ssay to Heaven, where ho reigns ns king. 

VaiuR (»innd owt tbo w.iy (or u-*. All win gi> to lum, b}’ 
tlioxaitic p.itli by which the forefathers went. — /*'. I', s. 101. 

T.»V.e us tn that iiiimortAl abode, where light dwells 
eternal, where Ynma reign*, where lire the gates of 
Heaven, where mightv tivem flow; the third italm of 
light aluno tlic sky, wficrc one may wander nt hin will and 
where every widi i* gtntifictl —A’. 1’., >z. 113. 

'Ihcro are odes to the Indus and its tributaries, but 
chiefly to the SamsK’iif*, the most castciu tributary, now 
the B-irsuti, S.araswati was at first merely the name of the 
river on whoso banks the Aryan «.agts lived nnd made their 
hymns. Then she was the goddess of the river; then the 
godde«s who inspired the hymns; and, lastly, the goddess 
of poetry and of speech, and this she h to this day. 

In later Vcdic times some of the most gifted sages rose 
boldly Vo the belief in One Being, from whom all ihings came. 
In one grand ode m the last or tenth mandala it is said : 

He who 1ms giyeii iis life, who h our maker, who know p 
all plaie», hr Is o'SR, although he \>eaTa thu names i>f manv 
gods. 

Tlie mmd cannot grasp him, people make guej-ses : being 
in a mist they cat fowl and recite hymns ami winder 
aV'Out 

At that lime the earth was not, noi the skj', day w.as 
not, not night, nor life nor death Tlie ose hie’ithed, 
bre.ithieso, hy himself. 

5 Home of the Vedic Aryans. — What .and where the 
home of the Vedic tnljes was ia shown to us very cle.irlv. 
The names of the mountains and rivers mentioned in the 
hymns, the climate, tb© trees, the animals, the grain, are 
all those of the Kabul valley, the Panjah, and the country 
to the east lying between the Sutlej and the Jumna, ‘and 
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watered by the Saraswali. are often mentioned, 

chietly the Himdlayas, callc<l tho inm-.lvat, and scvenil 
peaks are named. Tho llig Veda knows nothing of tho 
Vindhya or any otlicr range. There nro twenty-five Rivers 
and streams named, and all but two or three l>clong to the 
Indus. The Yamuna or Jumna is named three times, and 
the Ganges once only. Tho Narbada is not mentioned. 
There is one uhole ode to tho Indus or Sindhu. 

Tlie hoarse roar of the water risen from earth to sky, 

Tlie «urginp waves dash u|> tho bright spray unceasingly, 

A'j the clouds thunder down atorws of ram 

So the Sindhu rushes ou'vards like a bcUowiBg bull. 

Rtg IVrfa, X. 7r>. 

Tho old names of the tributaries of tho Smlhu (Indus) 
wore tho nhw/a (Jhilum), the PKn/jAnt, afler^yard5 called 
tho /rornb (Kavi), the }^pilsa (Bc-as), and the Suludiu 
^utlcj). Other rivers were the Kubha (Ivahul), the 
5t«nifht (S'vat), the Ar«mtt /Kuram), and the 
(Gmnal). The Sindhu, called oy the Persians Hindu, was 
called /nrf« by tho Greeks, who. from it, gave the name 
India to the whole country. 

The imnns named arc corn or barley. Rico is not men- 
tioned at all. Tho tnW tmuwifj- wore the lion (not the 
tiger), tho wolf, tho bear, and the elephant. The snake is 
always tho foe of men and of tho gods, especially Itidra. 
There is no trace of the worship of the Serpent m the Rig 
Veda. The Birds named are the swan, the goose, the pea- 
hen and tho parrot. Tho tame antmtls are the horse, the 
cow, the sheep, the goat, tho dog, the ass, and the bniTalo. 
The chief form of iveallb was cattle. Gold is often men- 
■ tioned and bronze. 

6. GoTonimeiit in Vedic Times. — ^Tho Hindu Arjan tribes 
were at' first of one race and one religion .and spoke the 
same language. Tho father was the head of his family 
and ruled it. As the family became larger, the sons went 
off and became fathers of other families, who formed a 
clan, including many families all related to one another, 
and all under the leadership of the first father, while he 
lived. The cl.an m the same way grew into a tribe. 
Finally a number of tribes grew into a nation under .a 
king. A nation was made up of tnbes, a tribe of chns. 
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and a «'hii of finiilu'< The ftejw in tlic foimaticni of a 
nition «('!(' (1) family, (2) rlaii, (3) triiio, (!) natitiii. 

When tlioy doivti in the ij\er \rtlli‘y;s. tin- I.tiid 

of the trihe (I'liui) «iis nmclp up of ^ettIi•^nc•nts (f/<) of 
ihiii', and Oii-'o ii^aui wetp nude U]» of a titinibt-r «>f 
timiU m1U;:c-' The chief of the whole tiOltle- 

iiR-nt Was the Kill” or Ihijah 'Hicro was aKo a tfih.il 
council {''HI, I'll), who«-e advice the kin;; was hound to 
.i«k ami to take. ’I'he trihcMwcu ^pive their king ftcc- 
will not hxcil taxes It was the iJiity of the king 

tr> piutcct Ills people and to )t:.id out the fighting 
iwe» Vn war. At uni»ortant tiine«, fji. just liefore a battle, 
he olTcrcd up a Ricnlicc to the gods, cliiedy to India or 
Vanina, on lichalf of and in the lumc of the trihe, iiiul 
recned a prayer nr hymn. 

Under the Uujah was a class of nobl&s called the Ihij* 
iinya or Kingamcn, hut whether they were at first the 
heads of the clans or merely the strongest men, svho 
went out to fight, is not clear, hi time they furinrd a 
class apart from the rest of the jicojilc, their duty beiiic 
to fight for tins tribe. They wcie afierwnnU called 
Ksliatryas In web trllic there seems to have been a 
family of y.’isAis or Isards or iiocts, who suig the pniises 
of the king and jwadc the hymns which were clianteil 
at s.icrificcs to the coils. The lishi who xerved a king 
was called his I’lirohit-w In time the puroluta not only 
made the hymn but clwintcd it /o» the king. Then' he 
petformed the s.iciifice as well, ttf’tfad of the king, ife 
bec.amo a priest .os well as a bard. High honour was 
paid to the priests and rich lewaids were given Jo them. 
At length they became the chief .advisers of kings. They 
and tiieir kimihes became a ckass ajiart from the lest of 
the tribe, and llieir duty was to pray for the king and 
to perfoTO s.icnfices foi him and for others. 

The rest of the men of the Vis or settlement wcic 
called Veisyas or faimers Tlicy tended the cattle and 
tilled the land, and »t last they too formed n class npait. 
Thus there were among the early Aryans three main 
classes besides the Kayih and his family There weie the 
Itaj.inya oi fighting men, the Purohitas or priests and 
their families, and the Veisyas or farmers, but there was 
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?io Dfie r»HH was not better than another. In the 

same family one iniglit be a itiiest, and another a farmer if 
he lilletl land, and a ibinl a Kajanya if he fotight. All 
classes fi-ecly intcmarriiHl. One Ui»hi s,iy9 of himself: 

IMiolil, I nm a miku of haioiio my father is a 
jih'SKiaii, m\ mother giiitiU «H'n» on a \'o ai\' nil 

iiiimgisl m dlfler,- nt oMn|uti<iii's I'lij I'tifii, i\. lii. 

At times tio doubt, if the tribe were in danger, every 
man lia<l to fight whether he were a Ihijanya or a Veisya. 
Hut as sons usinlly do wh-it their fathers do, classes were 
formed, although in this ngc there was no eastc. 

T. Social Customs in Vcdic Times. — There is no mention 
in tho Ilig Veda of idoU or u*n>i>les. The fatlier of each 
family was its head and its pi lest, and his own home wat 
his temple lie and his vtife together pniycd to Ood 
and made their ollcring to him. In lho«e times women 
were held in creat respect and must have been educated, 
for some of tlio Ivuhis who made hymns were women. 
Tho girls, sometimes, at Ie.a8t, chose their own hu«bamU; 
'Hio wonnui gontli* in nnturw ami gnicefnl in form •.ihvt'* 
auiting man}, hn ona loxtl »ni- a* hoi hiiobind 

ili'f rtdif, X. i7. is 

In Vedic times widows sometimes mariied ogam. To a 
widow it is Slid 

••llise lip, woman* thou ait Ivuig hy oiir wh<wp life h 
iione. voiiif to the woihl of tho IKmir. awa\ fimii Ih.v 
IiiiMmiuI ami Kx-onie the wife of him who holiU tijv Imml 
.iiid j> willnic' l<» ii«n» thee.’ — Rt'f \ 

The dead were sometimes buried. In a funeral h_\ mn it 
is. said : 

O tlirtii <lcp.iito<I *»iie ' go to the wide eadh «'■ l« .< 
motlioi, let the hraiiecl up e.ulh lie liglith nii Imn. 

\ 1'^ 

ilore often the dead were burnt Another funeral hymn says 
O Ri-e. il»> not give the deLea.'wl ]vuii foiul limi to the 
home of oiii fathers aN u-* hi-» hotlv is buiiii in thv 

heat.— /hj; lahi. x JO 1. 

The food of tho Rig-Vedic Anans was nude, ghee, 
grain, cither boiled in milk or parched or ground into 
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flour, or made into cakes irith nnlk or biiltor, ^c^otablcs 
and fruit. Flesli was eaten on snccial occasions svlictt 
.vniinals were sacriliccd, or at weddinys. Tlicro were at 
least two kinds of hqnor whicb were drunk. Tlio ntre 
and preciou'j Soma suno was offered to tlio go<lx and 
drunk only at Mcririccs Tt w.^s m.ide from a plant 
wUich f;rew only in tlic mountains, and was lianlor and 
harder to Ret ns the tribes went easlwartl. Sura, cJilled 
Ihira by the Persian Aryans, was the liquor usually dnink 
and Was probably a 8|nrit made from Rrain. Those who 
ilnink It were blamed in ibo hymns ; for anycr, dice, and 
Sura me said to cause men to sin. 

Next to the breeding of cattle the cultiv.atioii of the 
soil was the chief employment of the veUya. The f.irmcrs 
sang as they workeil : 

Ix't the oxen work mcirily, Ut tin- juen-woik menily, 
lot the plough moi'o on nu-rrily. Vftftrn the traces 
merrily, ply the goiul merrily U happy furrow go on 
■intl on, give OH a good croj» and graot ns wmltli. May 
the llniu gisl inovslen the earth with sweet mm. 

lii'j Vedn, iv. 67. 

Trade was by exebango in those early days, tbe cow 
being the standard by' which the value of things was 
measured. There were no coins c read of the worlrer 
m wood, of the smith who worked in mobd, of the makers 
of chariots, of tanners of leather, and of weaving. The 
Ary-ans were fond of uiusit-. The hy-mns mention the 
drum, the flute, and the lute. Singing and chauting were 
well known. Rivers were crosseil m boats, but the sea is 
not mentioned, nor arc large ships, nor the anchor, b,u1, 
mast, or rudder The worf foe boat was twk s [liatiri 
nans, English natij]. The giving of alms to the poor was 
a well known duty. 

Let them who can do so, help the poor and needy : for 
oh ' riches go round like the wheels of s chariot, they conic 
now to one, now to another — Riy I'ccfo, s. 117. 

Drinking and gambling were the chief faults of the Aryans. 
Both are named in the hymns, 

“ The tumbling exatmg dice delight me, as they roll ou 
the boaid, like a draught Soma My vfife lejects me, 
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Jiij liiother-in-hwhatc^ me, the gimhlerfin^i no comforter. 
1 cannot sec wliit a gambler is goml for. Resolve, as I 
may, ‘ I will ]il.iy no more, for all mv friends desert me,’ 
the moment I hear the tattle of the brown dice, I hasten 
to them. The dice, after a brief run of luck, rum the 
winner, yet they .ire to the gambler sweet as honey.” 

Jhj I ecfo, 1 . 34. 

8. Hindu-Aryan tribes in the Rig-Vedic Age. — In the 
Vedic x\ge, i.c. probably before 1500 n.C , the Hindu-Aryans 
lived, as wc have seen, in the Panjab, having come there 
from the countries to the south of the Hindu Kush through 
the passes in the north-west. We have seen that in the 
t’edic Age, before B.C. 1500, hands of Aryans came do^vn 
into the Panjab from the north-west, through the glasses 
which lead into it from Afghanistan and that afterwards 
— how long afterwards we do not know— a second stream 
of Aryans came down from the north, through the passes 
which lead from Kohistan into Kashmir and thence into 
the Panjab. Most of the hymns of tho Veda seem to 
have been made by tbe second stream of Aryans, but in 
later times, hundreds of years aftenvards, when the Veda 
was ‘ arKinged ’ by Vy.asa, and when the later stream had 
made friends with the earlier tribes and blended with 
them, the hyunns of the older comers seem to have been 
inchuletl in the Savihiht, or collection of the Rig Veda. 

0. iJefoVc tbe second swarm of Aryans arrived, some of 
the earlier Aryans appear to have gone eastward as far as 
the Ganges and to have mingled freely with the natives 
of the country. Many of the old nations seem to haie 
been “ Aryanized,” th.at is to say, they had taken many 
of tho customs and l.aws and much of the religion and 
Language of tho Aryans At that time there nas no caste. 
At Hrst, no doubt, tbe two races fought. But m time 
peace was made. Tho chiefs and kings on each side seem 
to ha^ c intermarried, and the lower classes to have done 
the same. Tbe natives, seeing how strong tbe new comers 
were, and how their gods, as they thought, fought for them, 
worshi^iped their gods in addition to, or instead of, their 
own. They, too, chanted the old Aryan hymns and learnt 
their language, while the Aryans, on the other hand, learnt 
many of the words of the natiires, and thus new languages 
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were fonned for talking, while the old hvmii language, 
the Vcdic, remained unchanged, and in time was under- 
stoo<l only by the priests. We are told both in the earlier 
and later* sacred books of the Hindus that this happened. 
We often read of Aryan chiefs marrying the daughters of 
Kaga and Amra, i e. native king^ 'Ihese kings had Aryan 
priests or purfihitasat their courts, who were their advisers, 
and pray«l to the Aryan gods, India and Varuna, for 
them, and taught their children. They had Aryan soldiers 
in their armies. There were many of these Aiyanized 
tribes and nations in the north west of India 

10. The Tritsns seem to have been the chief tribe 
of the later Aryan snarm. Many hymns tell us of the 
great deeds of their mighty leader Divo-dasa and his son 
•Sudas. They came from the north, 'vhcrc they are said to 
have taken lOO forts from the Saml-nras, who lived in the 
hills tn K!i.«bniir. Tliey then fought their way, through 
the mivetl races of the I’uru* and Maratas, to the 
upper waters of the fi\e rivers of the Panjab, and settled 
at last on both banks of the Saraswati. Their country was 
afterwards called Brabma-\arta, the Holy Land of the 
Hindu. Their creat priest and bard \ras* Yasishta, who 
seems to ha'ic (lone all he could to keep his tribe from 
milting with the natives of the comitry, whom he abhorred. 

11. "The Purus dwelt at first m the north of the Panjab, 
on the tanks of the Puru shni(Ra>i). They were an Aryan- 
ized mixed race, who were at first sn.ikc wotshipj>ers, and, in 
the langiiagc of poetry, their forefather Puru was a grand- 
son of the great seqiciit Nabwsha. The mother of Puru 
was an Asnra, » r. Dravidian, princess. From him and his 
brothers, Yadu, Tun aso, Druhyu, and Ann, were descended 

. tribes named after them. This is what vre arc told m the 
sacred l*ooks. lYc read of two great Puru kings. Ono 
w.'is Kutsa, who by the help of Indra defeated the Tugras, 
a tril>c who spoke the Dasyu, or natne language, and In cd 
between the Bens and Sutlej, and were also known as 
ShiMis. The son of Kutsa was Trasa<lasyu, i e. Tnvsa the 
I>asvu or the native He is called in the \'cda a S.am raj 
or king of Kings. He conqucretl the GnntVnnni* ana 
ruled o%cr them. His capital was on the n\cr Swat, in 
the Kabul salloy. The Gandhira-s or G.AndharTas were 
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great liorscmen, niul seem afterwanls lo have moved 
soiulnvartls, their iiaino being still seen in tbc wonl 
Knndnhar. 

12. Tho Bharatas were a very Mjclespreafl and |>owerfiil 
tribe, who iii l.Uer timci gave their name to Northern 
Imlitt, called after tlicro lUistrata-varsha. They flccm to 
ha\o dwelt at lirat in the Saraswati valley, but to have 
been Rpljt into two sections b^’ the later Aryans, some 
going eastward and some westward. Their great bird 
was the nslu Visvatnilra, who wrote tho tliiril Maiidala 
and was the author of the Gdyatri, the most saci'cd text 
of the Veda. Some leamwl scliolars think that this s'crse 
was in those days the "confession of faith" svhich had to 

matlo by every Aryan aiul by every native who wished 
to be taken into the Aryan faith. It is a prayer 
to Savitar, tho sun, gis’cr of light and life, Tho ruhi 
Visvamitro was at tirst tho bard of the Tritsus, but left 
them and went over to tho Bb-iratas, irhom he probably 
Aryanised. Ho seems to kavo wished to unite the 
Aryans and n.itivo races but to have been strongly opposed 
by Vastshta, the priest and bard of the Tritsns. Tho 
strife between these two great rishis is often doscrilH'd in 
the sacred books. 

13. Battle of the Tea Kings.— Scvef.il hymns of the Big 
Veda tell tho tale of a great kittlo fought in Vedic 
times, the Jirsl battle on the soil of Imin of which 
there IS any record. It was fought between tho Tritsus 
under their king Sndos and thcic allies and Ten Kings 
of the mixed races beaded by the llharatos and Piirus. 
We have accounts from both aides, one written by 
Visvamitra the bard of the Bharatas and the other by 
Vasishta, tho bard of the Tritsus. Each bard claims^ 
the victory for his ride. Both call on Vdruna and' 
Indra for aid 

The Ten Kings of the mixed races, alarmed at the 
success of the Aryan Tritsus who had come down from 
the north and taken up the fertile valloy of the Saraswati 
determined to crush them. They encamped on the 
nothern bank of the Furushni and decided to march 
southwards, to cross the country between tho Vipasa 
(Beas) and Sutudri (Sutlej) — at that time the land 
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of the Tugras or Shivas — and invade the Tritsus Jn 
their own country. To do this they had to cross the 
Beas and Sutlej. There is a beautiful ode by Visvamitra 
in the form of a dialogue between himself and the two 
rivers. He calls on them to give the Bharata army 
an easy passage and then to rush down as before. 
The Rivers tell him that.Indra has smitten the demon 
'Vntra, the Snake god in the sides, ^vith lightning and 
thus let loose the clouds which poured down and filled 
them with water; in other words, that they are full of 
water and the current strong. 

The hatxi Down from the mountains, in raeiiy race 
like two niaies let loose, oi two comely kine at play, 
Vipas and Sutndri luu along with their milky waves. 
Sjiurred on by Indra, they hasten to the mighty mass 
Ilf watei^s. I went down to Vipas — the ivide, the fair, — 
to the two that waudev along to meet \iv one broad 
bosom 

The “Swelling wnth sweet waters, travelling 

along, nought can stem our swift current. What is the 
widi of the bard, that he calls to 'us, rivers?” 

The Bard “Hark to my pious hymn, and stay your 
course for a bnef rest, ye holy ones, my heart’s prayer 
calls to you rivers, with longing 1 call to you— I, 
Viivamitra.” 

The Bam He who bears the lightning, Indra, broke 
tlie way for us, killing Vritra wlio shut in the waters — 
the beauteous Savitii, the god, guides us on; following 
Ins lead, we spiead our waters wide. 

The Bard Let this great deed be praised for evermore, 
that Indra did, when be cut the Serpent in pieces. With 
his lightning he smote the' robbers and the waters sped 
whither they longed to go. 

I7ie /hrcTj. “Forget never, O Bard, this word of thine , 
let the latest generations bear it. give us a loving word 
in tby songs, 0 Poet, let us not be forgotten of men and 
honour shall be paid to thee." 

T!ie Bard “ Hear then. Sisters, wbat the poet says • 
T have tome to yon from far, with loaded wagons. Now 
Itcnd ye low, give rae an easy ford; let not your waves 
touch my axle-tree, O Bivers." 

The Bu-ers “We will heed thy word, O Bislii, that 
hast come to us from far with loaded wagons We bend 
low before thee as a slave, as to her lord submits the 
bride." 
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T/i-* linnl. “Ami mIioii tlip Wiimta Imst, nniiinUsI I'v 
Itulni ami full of anlnnr, Im ((Micklv fimletl \'ni, t1u-n 
Id llio ciimait ilown agiin Mttli tli(i (Ittlnfj'H of 

an in n>w : iliii !■< tlio lK>f>n 1 Im*;; <if joii, ye li<'ly om's." 

l-Jpilo'/iif Tlip lUtiralai filial «ith llie nnl'Hir of IhUI/* 
liavi* iTos'-piJ . till.- ilual «li«l win tJie nvcre’ fmour. Now 
s\\«-ll, now grow i-aimllv, niid lii-ten onwnnl with well* 
fiU«\ [in. MJ. 

This is what Yisvamitra says — but the hymn of Vasishta 
mves .a >ery diflerent ending to tlio nfTau*. According to 
aim the Tritsus gained over tho Tiigras to their side and 
from them ohUained a s.afo passage over tbo Ileas am! Sutlej. 
While the Uluratas and their allies were making their 
plans for crossing. King Sudas, by tho favour of Indra. 
who made the fonls easy for him, led tbo Tritsiis across 
tho rivers and surprised the host of the Ten Kings b^' 
suddenly appc.aring on the southern hank of tbo Piirnshni, 
svhicb then scnai-atcd the two armies. This bold advance 
confused tho Ten Kings, who thought their enemies wore 
awaiting them in their own countiy*. They made up 
their minds to attack them. Tlic Qiirvasu triho, under 
their loader Taksha, attempted to cross the Purushrii 
“thinking, fools as they were, to go over as easily as 
if they were on dry land.” But they missed tho fonl, 
the stream svns stronger than they thought, and many 
were swept away. , Tho rest of the attacking force could 
not bring their horses and clmriots into .action, owing 
to the force of tho current, and thoso who did cross 
the river rc.iched the other Uank in confusion “like cattle 
without a herdsman." Then Sudas and his army rushed 
upon them and routed them utterly. He slew a great 
many of them and then, being guided to tho fonls by 
his friends the Tugras, who knew them svell, crossed 
the Punishni, defeated those who were left on the other 
side, “drove the weak Bharatas before him,”, marched 
mto thenr country, took their seven strongholds, conquered 
the Piinis and divided their goods among his own men, 
and made the tribes of the mixed races p.ay tribute* 
[vii. 18. 13] 

1 l*e<7ic Iiidi't, by Z A Ragoun, p 330 

®J F Hewitt >n i/burNaf y? A.J?,\ol xxi. p 2.3.3. 
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After llii' llie Trit«us showed lletr wjMlom by jiviHrij: 
frieiul* with the rune* .md Tlio ntntc Tnt^ii 

lie.ml Jtn ntnre after the Kic Veila. The tribe ceeiii* 
to have l-econie nier}*f<l into the creat r»rtj~3ftcru.inls 
ealli'd the Kiiru- iiatinn. who ti)ok Vnii«l»ta ntiil hi* f.«mily 
a* their juie^ts The Tnt*u ncUlemeiit* on the S.irn*\»ati 
were tlien known ns Kurtt Kshelni or the field of the 
Kurils Ar\.ms l>oe.ime the chief athi*crs of the Hunt 
kitijis. tlie Ici'iers of their Armies fttid tlic real rulers of 
the country 

14 The Old Native Races In Vedlc Times.- The Ifi^ 
Vctln tell* M* of llio iiatise meet who were in the 
when the hymtis were comi»osed. In it «o al*o read of 
races which were clearly imxwl race*, made uji of Arjans 
and natives or Aryauircd naliscs. And, lastly, the hymns 
toll «s of pure Arvan tril>es who foujtht l>oth with the 
iiatitos and the mixed races. 

Th'Ui. *1 Imhw. dost ►tnkr ts'th f>»^ 

Tlio Arsnii niid tti*- 1 »i»\h 

IV,A». sii w a 

t1 ksioiious Imlm H* an ciss si*u<>rs 
User >'ur hv' -thi hat la* th<*s Pssvi'j, 1«‘ ihrv Arm 
* t:,;t IrtAr*, X as. 

The jrciicral n.niuc for any native in the Iluj Vcila is I »a*ni ; 
the rcrsi .111 Aryans (-.iIUhI them Dahyn. **rhcy an* oanl in 
the Hig Y«U to Iw hbek, and to h.a\c flat no'CS— so fl.it 
that they are called a n.i«a, or ’no nosiul ’ Tliey Imd no 
8,iered fires, they worshipjied ‘ro.ad itoils,’ and they ate mw 
or hnlfcookctl meat and practised ‘m-i^ieal riles.’ The 
wool I>asyu in lime came to mean ‘enemy.’ and l.istly, 
m a slifthtly cluangcd form, Pisa. U meant serswnt. srhen 
they had sunk into the place of ♦crsanls to the 
Aryans One Ili*hi |>rni«t*8 iii« kin^ for pMiig him a 
hundroii asses, a hundred sheo]i. and a hvindrcii P.isas or 
slaves. In a later age, when caste wa* fomictl. the P.io.as 
were made into a class callotl tSudras. whose work it was to 
sc^^e the other classes The Aryan nshis sjicak uf them 
with scorn as ‘Sliisbnaalcs'as’ oi snake worshippers, the 
won! Shi^sh meaning the Snake king. The Aryan god 
Indra was the grc.'it foe of the Ahi or ecrjicnc.in the air 
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ani\ of VnVm tlie »Unmn in tl>r »Wj*, wlio ktpv l*ack lUc 
min, jmt ft-* lin worKhjpjMjrstho Aryan* tlic ^nako- 

\ror*kn>i'cra on earth. Some of tlio rl.‘lli^a r.*cei are c.illed 
XAga.*, which also ineam «nAkc-«or>iliij»jH,T», for Nil.^ h 
the hoo(if<l HcrjH'nl, the cohra. Other nntivo Iriin!* arc 
ca\le»l Asnms, Ih^juvas Ue»tYft% IlnUahasin, anti l'is.lcha*. 
They wftv «ihI to (Ii*turb the Aryan Mire* and hermit* 
in their Mcretl nte* m the forest* In tlie later tacrfl 
liooks the«c term* are np(>)tcil to e\il heiniri iri tlie nky, 
foe* of the pxl* and of men. 

The ehief dilfcrcncc lietweeu the Aryans and the native* 
was that of rolonr. The yXryaii* were nhile, the n.itive* 
Mere bl.ack. In later times the very «onl for ruste «a* 
ninio, which at firtit meant colour. 

" Indn, th'*trr>)inij the I>.wru«. j>roeei-ie>l llif Aiyan c«tJoiir. 
liidm rrt>lecU-<i ihi* Aryan, "he comioeml the hhcV-nkiri. 

Indra Ix'At the I).iHyu<, lie e>»n'](i<rc4l the land with Iih niu'to 
fnetuK” 

Ifi. There arc two facts, however, ih.ti wc should keej) in 
mind as we road these descriptions of tho D.asyu or 
DraviiViau and Kolarun races One is that they are the 
wonls of their foes, who hated them, .and nnadc them out 
to he ns had ns they could Many nations among them 
were, wo know, highly civilizcil Jong heforc the Aryans 
came. No doiiht they hated the Aryans equally, and 
would have ^iven just as had an account of them if we had 
their side ot tho question. Another point is th.st tIiC"C 
descriptions were given hy Aryan birds br/orr they Iiatl 

m. idc friends with tho natives, and when tlioy knew 
nothing, or scarcely anything, about them, or hy Uinls of 
tho later Aryans, who trittl to keep, and did keep, apart 
from them. In later ages all this abuse of the Dasyu 
colour dis.ippears, for the Dasyus had become Aryanized 
and had blended with the Aryans to form great Hindu 

n. iuons. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE EPIC AGE. 

R c. 1500 looa 

(!) SACRED ROOKS {SIIUTJ). 

Ul‘ to this point we have l*ecn reading only of tlic Rig 
Veda and of the Vedic Age. As wc said before, all dates 
of e\ents, or even of long stretches of time in early 
Indian history can only he guesses. Speaking very 
roughly we date the Vedic Age from about ItC. -000 to 
1I.C. 1500. All our knowledge of that early time we 
get from the hymns of the Uig Veda ITo Age ^hich 
came next we may call the Epic Age, because it ^las 
aliout this time, so far os we can now tell,* that certain 
events happened which are told in two great poems called 
Epics All Epic |)oem is one which tcUs of great deeds 
done by mighty kings and heroes of old. The kings 
and heroes of whom we arc told in the two great Epics 
of India probably li\od some time between B.c. 1500 and 
R.C 1000, and this we call the Epic Age * To this same 
Epic Age probably belong the events mentioned in the three 
later Vedas and the sacred books connected with them 
— the Brahm.inas, Aranyakas, and Upanishads. Although 
these books, however, gradually grow up during this age 
they were not ‘ arranged ’ or compiled till long aftcrvnirds, 
probably during the next or old Hindu Age. 

As the old Vedic language in %vhich the hymns of the 
Rig Veda had, long before, been composed, came to be 
forgotten and now forms of speech were used m daily 
life, these Vedic hymns were sung, and the prayers were 
recited and sacrifices offered by a special class of purohitas 
or priests called Brahmins More and more sacrifices were 
offered and they became longer and harder to perform pro- 
perly. To help the pnests, three other books were made, 
chiefly out of the Rig Veda, They too are called Vedas. 

•Many Hiada writers date this nee much earlier ned consider 
tbat \\ie R-ynt; Age \x-gBTi ■wrt.'hXheKA jxiga in 'XWi * 
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’2. The Sima Veda [.^(»i«»=cbaiint] maybe called the 
Aryan Hymn-book or Psalm-book. It contains 1549 verses, 
all of which but, 75 are taken from the Rig Veda, but 
arranged in another Order. They are set to music or 
tunes in song-hooks, called Ganas, of which four remain 
to this day. They all have to do w’ith the Soma offering, 
being taken from the ninth or Soma mandala, and 
are addressed to the Soma itself, or to Agni, who took 
the Soma to the gods, or to Indra, the great Soma drinker. 

As there is scarcely anything new in the book, we do ^ 
not get any knowledge of the time which wo have not 
already in the Rig. 

3. The Yajnr Veda [i'fy«<«a prayer at a sacrifice] may 
be called the Aryan Prayer-book. It contains poetry 
and prose. About half of the verses in it are taken from 
the Rig- Veda, put in the order in which they wete to 
be recited (not cliaunted) at certain sacrifices, the rest 
being new. .It also contains prose lines or mantras to 
be recited with the hymns, and notes or explanations 
of the verses. There is hut one 'text’ or form of the 
Rig Veda, but there are two texU of the SAma, and four 
of the Yajur Veda, each of which has its own 'school' 
or sect of followers in different parts of India. One of 
these is called the ‘White’ (Shtdla). It has, nothing 
but the verses in prose and poetry for recitation The 
other three are called ‘Black’ (Krishna). They contain 
notes us well as the verses for recitation. 

4. From the additional verses and the notes on them 
much light is thrown on the changes which had come over 
the Aryan tribes since the hymns of the Rig Veda were 
made. Tliey hud spread far to the East. We he.ir no 
more of the Indus, bat much of the Ganges and its tribu- 
taries Many new nations had lieen formed Tlie Yajur 
tells us of many mixed castes. The chief nations were 
now the Kurus and the PAnchdlas. The country of the 
Kurus, called Kuru-Kshetra, lay lietween the Sutlej and 

- the Jumna The land of the VAnchdlas lay between the 
Jumna and the Ganges The religion of the new nations 
was not the same as that of the Rig Veda. iVe are told 
of new sacrifices such as those to the spirits of ancestors. 
Xew names of the storm-god, Rudra, now appear — such as 
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Mahadeva, Sankara, and Siva. Vishuu is often mentioned, 
and we now read for the first time of snake-worsbip. 
Another very striking change is this: In the Kig Veda 
the gods are worshipped, and prayers and hymns and 
sacrifices are offered np to please them, all power being theirs 
alone. But in the Yajur Veda the sacnfice itself, and the 
hymn or prayer, compth the god to do the will of the priest. 
The priest, the Brahmin, seems to think that he has the 
god ii\ his power. The sacrifice or prayer, is more powerful 
than the gods. The object, too, of the prayer is no longer 
to confess guilt, to ask for pardon, to praise god, but to 
get some benefit such as \ictory, or rain, or cattle, or 
cliildret), or riches. It was not necessary even to know the 
meaning of the words used, the power lay m the words 
themselves. But if a single ivord, or even syllable, were 
left out in a prayer, even if a word were pronounced 
wrong, it lost all its power. And in a sacnfice, if even 
the slitihtest part were left out. it was useless. 

5. To say the prayers, to chaunt the hymns, to pronounce 
the words (of a dead language) properfy, and to perform 
the sacrifice correctly, long years of training were wanted 
In this w.ay the families of the Brahmins or priests, who 
alone knew bow to do the work, became a class apart. 

By this time, too, the beliefs of the natives haring been 
added to those of the Aryans in the mixed nations that 
had been formed, suitable verses for their rites and cere- 
monies were not to be found in the Rig Veda, and new 
verses had to be made. When an old native race was 
Aryaiiized, the Brahmin priests, who became its teachers, 
did not make them give up their old gods, but taught them 
that these old gods were the s-imc as the Aryan gods, the 
names only being different All oier India, wherever 
Brahmin teachers went, they did the same. Thus the 
Hindu religion of hater times had two sources, one being 
the old Aryan beliefs, the other the still more .ancient 
faiths of the natives, the Diavidians and KoU If we find 
in the later sacrwl books any belief not mentioned in the 
Rig Veda, the Aryan Bible, we may lairly conclude it was 
not Arj'.an. 

fi. The Atharva Veda contains 730 hymns with about'6000 
verses. About twelve hundred of these verses arc taken 
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from the Ilig Veda. About one sixth of Uie work is in 
piose. The hj'mns deal with the ceremonies to hoobservc<l 
at birth, marriage, and death,. and also with those of the 
crowning of kings. It tclh ua much of the beliefs and 
customs of the masses of the fieople, and is on' that account 
very interesting. ’ 'When it was put together the Aryans 
had spread all over the north of India, over Bihar and 
Bengal, far beyond the lands mentioned in the "Vajur Veda. 
It contains a great many new words, taken doubtless from 
the natives of the country. It is full of spells or “ mantras ” 
to overcome evil spirits, to cure diseases, to kill enemies, to 
give health and long life, and victorj* and many other 
things. These mantras may give us cither the beliefs of 
some of the Aryan tribes themselves in the ver^’ earliest 
times, before they had lifted their eyes to heaven, and 
.Avorshipped thomowers of the sky and become civilized, or 
■ — ^7hat 1 '' more likely — they contain the old-world beliefs of 
the first natives of India or of KohistanVhich some of the 
Aryans gradually adopted. This may oe why this Veda 
was •not for a long time allowed to rank with the other 
Vedas. To this day some of the Brahmins of the south do 
not look upon it as a Veda. 

7. The Bralunaiias. — ^Thc word bahman (neuter) means a 
prayer. A Brdhman (masculioe) is one who offers a prayer 
and a J}rahvtc(Tia is a book dealing with prayers. As the 
priestly Brahmans grew in number and power, they Avent 
on making more and more rules for the offerings and 
sacrifices for every possible thing a man could do. The 
sacrifices grcAv longer and longer, and some of them Avanted 
sixteen priests, to each of Avhom a present had to be given. 
Some sacrifices Arent on for two days, some lasted for 
tAvelve days One lasted for tAvo years, and Ave read in the 
later sacred books of some Avhich lasted a hundred years. 
The four Vedas were not enough for the priests. They 
■added a great many rules and explanations to each Veda to 
shoAv more fully Arhat each priest had to do. The books 
they made were called Brahmanas, and aa’Ctb in prose. 
Each Veda had a Brahmana or Brahmanas to explain it. 
The Brahmana of the Rig Veda told the Holn, a priest Avho 
lecited each Vedic hymn at the HtAia or offering, hoAv he 
was to do it ; the Brahmanas of the Sdma Veda gave rules 
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to the Ud-gdtri or chaimter, for the correct chauiitin" of 
the hymns in it, the Brahmanas of tho Yajur Veda nail 
roles *anil explanations to ^ive to the Advaryu, or priest, 
who actually made the offering or sacrilico. 

8. Aranyakas — But licsidcs these directions to the 
priests, and explanations of tho meaning of the words in 
tho hymns and of tho meaning of the sacrifice, these 
boohs also contained the thoughts of tho most learned 
men of the age on life, on death, on tho world and how it 
came into being, on man, on matter, on spirit, and on God. 
The sages, the deepest thinkers of tho time, considcrer' 
these things to be too high ami holy to bo talked about by 
common men. They worked out their thoughts and ideas 
in lonely retreats and cells in tho forest (Aranya) far from 
crowded cities and the haunts of men, and called tho books 
which they made Aranya-kas or ‘forest books.’ 

9. Upanishads. — These thoughts and beliefs were earned 
on etill further .m works called the Upanishads, which con- 
tain tho deepest thoughts and highest flights of the minds of 
the Aryan 8.igcs. Tho word vpa-m-shad means ‘sitting-tlown- 
beside’ (a teacher) and thus, tho secret teaching of a sago 
to a chosen few of his disciples, who alone were fit to hear 
it, and could know and understand it. As these books 
come at tho end of the Brahnmnas, they are also called 
Ved anta, the end of tbo Vedas. Tho word means also the 
goal or final point to which the study of tho Vedas leads 
at last. 

Thus tho Brahmaiias includo three distinct parts or 
stages. There are, first, the me.\nings of the worcis of the 
Vcdic hymns and the niles for vising them in saciificcs . 
secondly, the meditations or thoughts of sages on them 
(Aranyakas), and thirdly, the secret meaning of the Vedic 
hymns (Upanishads) together with the philosophy they lead 
to (Vedanta) All these parts were not made at once, but 
at long intervals. The faith of the Vedanta is not that of 
the first part of the Brahmanas In the earlier part tho 
teaching is that happiness in earth and heaven can only be 
obtained by sacrifices and offerings to the gods when made 
' by priests in the proper way But tho Vedanta belief is 
that hwKledgc, and not worship, is the means of bliss, 
and that bliss is tho becoming one with God. Atma in the 
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I'ig Veda means bieath; in the Brahmanas Atma ineans 
iho 6oul. Brahm.i in the Kig means a yiayer. In the Upaiii- 
shads Brahma means God. In the Vedanta, Brahma is the 
\’/orhl sold, which is itself the world Brahma is not the 
^piiit which made the suii and the moon, the wind, and 
/the soul of man, Imt is the very sun itself, the moon, 

/ the wind, the son! itself. AU these have no real being, 
/ but arc merely the drc.'ims of Brahma, just as the things 
/ that man sees in a dream have no real being, but only 
seem to be real in the dream, and as the things in a book 
seem to be real and the persons seem to move or talk or 
act while one reads the book but fade into nothing and cease 
to be when the booh is closed. Life itself is but a dream, 
and man is but God, dreaming. '‘The world is IT, TliA'i is 
the real, THAT « (hr Sotil, niAT art Tim.” Here the words 
“ It” and “That” are the Atma or soul of man, hemg the same 
as Brahma, the worldsoul, God. The words “That ait 
Thou" (3’a{ tHrtm ast) arc said to sura/ up the vhole 
Vedanta. In another place we arc told “whoever knows 
this, ‘I am Brahma' (akam Brahma asTm) becomes the 
Alb” That is to say,' when man feels and knows that 
he is God, he ceases to bo man and becomes God. Wo 
are told that the ocean, as vapour, rising into the clouds, 
falls on the earth as rain, flows over the earth as a river, 
and at last goes back into the ocean, and is the ocean 
once more. So God appears in many forms and shapes, 
which all at last melt l>ack into God; so that when the 
end comes, God is all in all. 

10. Biutiaiwl Smrlti. — The Vcdic poets boldly tell us that 
they themselves made tbcir hymns and put them together 
with great skill “as a car is builded by a careful crafts- 
man," or “as a garment is woven by a skilful weaver.” 
They say that they “sing what is in their- hearts ” 
(R V X 39. 1 5), or “ praise the Gods as well as they can ” 
(R.V VI 31 6) 

The pions Hindus who came after them, howoier, 
believed that the old Ve»Bc Rishis were ‘inspired,’ that 
God had breathed into them the breath of song, that v’ith 
the inner ear they had ‘heard’ them from God. They 
called them SniH (Heaon^ adjective form Srauta), foV 
which the English term would be revelation. Under this 
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head they put' the Vedas, the Ilrahmnnas, Arauynkaa, and 
Upanishads. Their other sacred hooks, such as tlie two 
"ixMt Kpic poems — the R.imAj’ana and Mah.lbh.irata — fhe 
Law books or Dharma-s.Utras, and the Stories of Ohi or 
Pur.inas, arc c.\llcd Smriti (Memory), being ‘ reracmberetl' 
or handed down by tradition irom the saints and sages and 
poets of olden times. 

11. The Veda was truly ‘knowledge’ to the ancient Hindus. 
Theyhcld that all art and all science was based upon it. 
Thus crammar and its rules were made to help students 
to understand the Veda ; the rules of poetry were taken 
from the study of the hymns of the Veda, and music from 
the strains to which they were sung; philosophy sprang 
from the psalms of the Vc<l.a; mathematics began with the 
careful rules for the measurement of the altars for the 
sacrifices to the gods of the Veda, and even astronomy 
arose from the need to fix with exactness the times and 
seasons for tho offerings of the Veda. 

The ^rohraanas seem to have l>ceii put together at 
different times, in what wo may call the old Hindu Age, 
of which we shall read later on, from about 1000 C.C. to 
.100 i\ c. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EPIC AGE. 

(2) THE EPICS iSJUlilTl) 

TnF. two great Epic }K>enis arc the llamayana and the 
ilahabharata The events mentiontid in them seem to 
have taken place m the age next to that which m e bai e 
called the Eig-Vcdic. The Mahdbharata gives us the 
tales 'and legends of the western nations— those which 
lived between the Jumna and the Ganges — while the 
Eatnayana relates stories of the eastern nations, those 
which Hvetl among the eastern tnbutanes of the Ganges 
The language of both poems is Sanscrit, not Vedic 
Although tho events of which they tell us happened in 
the e:tr)y Epio Age, before iOOOsc., the poems tbezaseives 
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"cre not put together till long afterwards, V’heii manners 
and customs had changed very much, so that we can never 
be* quite sure whether the customs described in the poems 
are really those of the earlier age or those of the later 
age in which they were compiled — ^the old Hindu Age. 

:2. The Edmiyana. — The Rdmiyana, the older of the two 
epics, tells us the story of the life of Edma. It gives us 
the tales and legends of the nations of the east of Hindu- 
stan, of the kingdom of Kosala now called Oudh, and the 
countries around it. They are all worked up by the poet 
into one long story, of which the hero is Rdma, the peer- 
less Aryan knight, without stain, the soul of truth' and 
honour. The tnbe to which he belonged is said to be 
descended from the Sun, and is kno\vn as the Solar race of 
Kshatriyas. These charming tales tell us of the manners 
and cixstoms of the time, and of the beliefs and laws and 
rules of life of the earliest Hindu nations in the age next to 
the Vedic, the very early Epic period. Its chief heroes, 
Dasaratha and Rama, were mighty chiefs of very. ancient 
time, for they arc mentioned m the Rig Veda, although 
they are not there said to be related in any way to one 
another. Poems about these famous heroes of t£e Aryan 
race were sung bj" bards at the courts of dtings. T^ese 
songs were made into one great epic poem by a Rrahrain 
poet named Vdlmiki, who lived in the country of Kosala, 
at the city of Ayodhya, about 500 RC. VAImiki was sure 
that his poem would ne»'crbo forgotten. 

As long as mountain mnges stand, 

And rivers ttow upon tl\e earth, 

So long wit! this lUmiyana 
Be told upon the li|n ol men. 

» Macdonell. 

Wo know tliat the Kdmdyana is the older of the two epics 
because the heroes of the MabAbhilrata are not mentioned 
in the Ramdynna, while the story of Rdma is itself 'given 
in the Mahdbhdrat.a The states mentioned in the Ratnd- 
vana were smaller than the great nations of the Mahd- 
bhdrata. and the customs of the people seem to ho those of 
•an earlier age. , 

n. The lldmdyana, in the shape in which we now have it, 
is made up of ab^ut 24,000 verses, divided into seven bool^ 
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Tbero nre three different versions of Valmiki’s book, each 
of which differs by as much as one-third from the other 
two. The legciuls from which they are made up probably 
kept changing as they were sang by bards in different parts 
of the country. From the time when each version was 
UTitten dowTi, however, proT)ably in the New Hindu Age, 
its form was fixed and it changed no more. These written 
versions are at least 1000 years old. \Ve are told in the 
Ramdyana itself that the poem wms recited by bards and 
sung to the vlna or lute by minstrels, being handed down 
and t.aiight by one minstrel to another. 

4. There is another version of the Rdmiiyana by Tulsi D.is, 
the greatest Hindu |ioct of the Middle Ages in Hindustan. 
His poem in Hindi is called the RAma-charitra. In it the 
great king-god Rdma is perfect in goodness and virtue. 
This u-ork is the Bible or roost sacred book of a hundretl 
millions of people in Northern India. 

5. Story of the Ramayan^ — ^Tho main story told in the 
Ramayanais, very briefly, this: In Ayodbys, the chief city 
of Kosala, there reigned a mighty rajah named Dasaratha, 
whose eldest son, Rdma, bad mamed Sita, the fair daughter 
of Janaka, king of Yidcha, who reigned in ilithila,. across 
the rher Gandak, to the east of Kos.'ila. According to 
the customs of those days, she bad herself chosen Ihdma 
to be her husbapd. Dasaratha had three queens — 
Kousalya, Sumitra, and Kaikeyi, whose sons were Rama, 
I.ikshmana and Bharata. Kousalya was the oldest and 
chief Rani, and her son IWma bad the right to succeed to 
the throne. But the agetl rajah loved a younger wife, the 
fair Kaikeyi, best, and she could make bim do as she 
pleased. Feeling that he had grown old, Dasaratha one 
day procl.aimed that he would, next day, make Rdma his 
“Yuva-rajah,” or heir-apparent. Every one in the city was 
filled with joy, for Rama w-as the strongest and the bravest 
prince in the whole country round, and he was belovetl 
by all. 

C. A maid-servant took the news to the young queen 
Kaikeyi, and put evil thooghts into her mind, iihe became 
very angry. She flung herself on the ground, threw away 
her jen els, and would not speak to the king when he came 
to see her. At length she made him promise to make her 
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-.ou Bharata Yuva-rajah, awl to send Kdma away into exile 
for fourteen years. 

7. The aced king Mas filled with grief and passed a sleep- 
less night, for he could not hear the thought of sending his 
dear son away. The jwople of Ayodhya woxild not hear of 
it, and were all very angry. Kotisalya begged her son not 
to go. lldm.a alone M’as unmoved. He said that hU 
father’s promise, given to Kaikeyi, must be kept, and that 
it was the first duty of a son to obey his father. Ho wished 
to go away alone, but Sfta would not be left behind, for 
she said that it was the duty of a wife to bo with ber 
husband wherever he went, as well in exile in a forest hut 
as in a palace at home. Ihlraa's half-brother, Laksbniann, 
too, refused to leave him. 

8. So lldtaa, and Sita, and Lafcshmana went far av ay into 
the ^nld country south of the Jumna, and then into the 
forest of Danclaka, south of the .Yindhya mountains. A 
short time after they had left, the aged mjab died of grief. 
Kaikeyi then thought that her o%vn son Bbarata would reign 
as king. But be ^vas good and true, and loved Bama. He 
went after him, and tried to make him go back and be king 
of Ayodhya. • But Itama would not retuni. "My father 
cave his word,” he said, “that I should go into exile for 
fourteen years, and I said that I woukl do so. A Kshatriya 
prince cannot break Ins word. TUI. the fourteen years 
pass, I will not go back to Ayodhya." So Bharata had to 
return alone. But he would not reign as king. He put 
BAma’s shoes on the throne, to show that he was the 
rightful king, and he took charge of the kingdom for him 
till be should return 

Q. In the lonely forests Hama staj'cd for many years, and 
fought with the wild tribes and savages, who nere a terror 
to the pious sages and hermits who had settled there. One 
day while he and Lakshmana were away hunting, RAvana, 
the giant chief of a tribe of savages called KAlcshasas, came 
to their forest hut and carried Sita away to his court in 
the island of Lanka, said to be what is now called Ceylon. ' 
He tried hard to make her marry him and he queen of 
Lanka, but she would not even look at him. Then he put 
her into a thick dark grove, well guarded. 

10. EAma and Lakshmana had made friends u'itb a 
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powerful native rajah in the Western GhAts named Sugriva. 
Ho and his people were very dark and lived in the woods.' 
Sngri\a sent a large army under his general HanumAn to 
help IWma. With his aid he and Lakshmana went to 
Lanka, killed IvAvana, and brought SIta safely bade. 

At length the fourteen years' exile came to an end. 
Rdma and Slta returned to Ayodhya with Lakshmana, and 
reigned for many years. 

11. The Mahdbhdrata. — The Mahabhdrata, as we now 
have it, contains about 100,000 verses of two lines each in 
Sanskrit, and is by far tbe longest Epic poem known. It 
is divided into 18 books or j>nrcas, and each book into 
chapters or adhi/'hjas. Sauti was the composer or ‘ reciter’ 
of the huge work as we now have it. Ho tells ns in the 
hook that the poem at first had only 8800 verses, and that 
its first author, or was ‘the great Risbi,’ named 

Krishna Puai-payana, the Fv^esa of the Vedas, and that a 
mimhcr of smaller iwcms or episodes were afterwards 
added to it by a pwpil of his named Veisham-pAyana, 
making it up to 24,000 verses, and that the poem was 
thus begun three times. The first poem was merely the 
story of the great battle, and the events which led to it 
and followed it, and may be as old as 1000 ii u , the events 
having happened probably in the preceding age, from 
ISOO to lOOD r. C ' With the storv’ there wcic afterwards 
bouDcl lip (probably in the I^ew Hindu age) a very large 
number of old tales and legends gathered both from the 
traditions of the Aryans and those of the natives They 
belong chiefly to the iceslrm nations of Hindustan, while 
the UiimAyana tells ns of the eai/em tribes and nations. 
These stories are of gwJs, heroes, kings, and sages. They 

' Tilt y were crtllwl “ fon?*t il»cllcr« ’■ The word in ‘'an«Unt also 
tm-ans inoiikeijo wlm dwell in the foicat Tlu ImoU whti hncnl 
'uUat A«as straii)jv nn<l v (aiderful, mug «if Sugnvu and Ifnimmdn as 
n.nl monkpjs, nnfl .i.n sikIi tlioj art pietxmxl in iem|ile« niado in 

'* The Jnin RdmVjant latlla the kuigdnni of SngriMi the kingdom 
of' the monkcv flag This simple dinicc on the t>,iti<H).iI ling may 
liivie led to the fortes laing callol the monkey nrm\ ' (L. Ricc, 
<;n:e««'cro/.Vy-orr, soi i p 277). 

*Many llindns d.'ite fho great liattle of the Maha.hhilrata at 
lur. aiOti, the lx. ginning of the Kali }ugn. 
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tell U3 how the gods and the world' came into being, 
and what the laws, religion, and customs and duties of 
warriors are. They are called episodes or ‘asides,’ as 
they do not belong to the main narrative. These 
episodes take up four-fifths of the poems. Some of the 
most beautiful stories are those of Sakuntala, Savitri, 
Nala and Damayanti, well known to Hindu boys. They 
are all of priceless value and of the greatest interest, for 
they tell us all that we can ever know of the age which 
came next to the Vedic, t.e. the Epic Age. They describe 
what the Hindus of those days did, what they believed, 
how they felt, their acts, their hopes, their fears, their 
faith, their gods. Tliey tell us of their customs, their 
laws, their dress, their foo<l, and their castes. And by the 
‘Hindus’ wo mean not only the Aryans, but also those 
older and far larger tribes and races who lived in India 
before them, witli whom they blended to form new nations 
called Hindu. To the pious Hindu the Mnh^bhrlrata sets 
forth the whole duty (Hhamui) of man, iwrticularly those 
castes and sects who worship God under the names of 
Vishnu and Krishna. Although it docs notrank os high 
as the Veda, being smrilt (tradition) and not sntii (rc\ela* 
tion), it is held to bo n very holy hook. 

l*i. Story of the Mahibharata. — The main story of the 
Malribhdrutft is as follows: The Hbaratas, whom we have 
heard of in the Vcdic Age as iho foes of the Tritsiis, seem 
aftcrwanls to have blendc<l with them, ami to have Ii\c<l 
in iho country between the Saraswati and Jumiua,' and 
in the lands on both sides of the ■lumna. They a]i}iear, 
as we ha'\o seen, to have been the strongest and largest 
Hindu nation of those days, for wo finil the uhole of 
Northcni India naroal after them, Eh.lnita-v.irsha. One 
of their tribes wa-s the Kurus, who in Vedic times were 
c:dl«! the IVints, and dwelt on llio Ptirushni. They 
gave their name to Kuni kshetra, the country Iwtwccn 
the Sarasvali and Drishadsati, afterwanls bnown ns 
IJrahina-varta, nnd considcrc*! l»y Itruhmins to bo .tho 
liohcst land in all Nortfaeni Imlii. Their c-spiLal uns 
llastinapum, the ruins of which now lie fifty seven miles 
to the north-ejist of Delhi. At the lime when the story 
begiiiH their king h.sd just died and left tno sons, Dlirita- 
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r.Ulitra aiul ratulu. Dhritaraslitra, who was the cider, had 
been bom blind, luid seems therefore to have been set 
aside and the kingdom ^ven to Pilndii. DhritarJshtni had 
a hundred sons, the chief of whom was Dury6<lhana. They 
were called Kouravas, after Kuni, the ancestor of the tribe 
of Kuuis. Pandu had five sons, called IMndavas, the chief 
of whom were Yudhishtira, Bhinu, and Arjuna. When 
Piindu died Dhritarashtra appears to have taken o^e^ the 
reins of government for a time. He brought np his sons 
and nephews together in the roj’al palace at Hastmapura, 
hnt fixed on Yudhishtira to succeed as knig in the room of 
his father Pandu. The Kouravas, however, did not like 
this. They tned to kill the five princes, >\ho then left 
Hastina]>um and wandered over the country tr3’ing to get 
some place in which they might settle 

13. Another great Hindu nation of those days was 
the Panch-alas or five tribes. They lived to the south' 
of the Bharatas, l>etwcen the Ganges and Jumna, and 
their chief city was Kampilya. Their king at that time 
was Briip.iclo. Ho had a /air <laughter named Droupadi, 
and, as the custom was in those tuys, he fi.xed a day on 
which the princess might choose her o^rn husband. Drou* 
padi said she would give her hand to the prince who could 
hit a cert.ain mark 'lith an arrow from her father’s heavy 
bow. Many princes trietl bnt filled, among them the 
Kouravas At length Arjuna, who had come to Kampilya 
with his four brothers in disguise, stepped forward, bent 
the bow, and hit the mark. Droupadi iias mamed to 
him and to his four brothers at the same time. At this 
great assembly the PAridai'a princes became friends with 
Krishna, the king of the Yudaias, whom we found in Vedic 
times liiing f.ir to the west on the banks of the Indus, but 
who had now settled with the Matsyas on both Uanks of 
the Chiimbal, to the south of the PanchAlas. M’hen the 
Kourav.as found that the Paiidavas had the powerful king 
of the Panch.ilas, who was now their f.itber-in-law, to 
help them as w ell as Krishna and his Ysidavas, they gave 
up to them one-half of their kingdom. The Pandavas 
took the western half watered by the Jumna, and there 
they founded the city of Indra-prastha, where Delhi now 
stands. ■ • 
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14. But tbc Kouravas could not rest in peace. They in- 
vited their cousins, the Pandavas, to a great gambling match, 
and won from them, unfairly, everything they had — their 
kingdom, their wealth, and even their Avife, Droupadi. In 
the end the Pandavas agreed to leave Hastinapura and 
dwell in exile for thirteen years. 

15. For twelve years they dwelt in a great forest then 
called 'Kdm-yaka, on the banks of the Saraswati. The 
thirteenth year they lived in d^guise at the court of Vinita, 
king of the Jlatsy-as. At this time the Kouravas invacleil 
the country of the JIatsyas, but they were put to flight 
with the help of the Pand.a\'as, who then made themselves 
known, and entered into an alliance with the Matsyas. 
As the time fixed for their exile was over, they then went 
hack to their country and dcmandefl hack their Idngdom, 
but in vain 

10. There was then a deadly fight hetween the two 
families of cousins The two armies met on the holy field 
of Kurukshetra. The Kiiiiis were helped by the kings of 
Kosala, Vhlciia, Anga, B.ing.i, Kalitiga on the cast, and the 
kings of Sindhu, (Tandlmra, Uihlika, together with the 
8ak.is and Vavunas, on tbc west. On tlie other side with 
the IMnd.avas came the IMnchdlas, the Matsyas, a p.irt of 
the V.'tda>as under Krishna (the rest having joinctl iho 
Kouravas), and the kings of Kdsi, Cbcdi, ^lagadha, and 
otlicrs. 

17. A great battle raged for eighteen days, till all the 
Kurns were killed, and only the IMiulivaa and Kriahna 
esrapeil alive Vndhisbtim was then cromicd king of 
Ilastinapnra. The Ya«l.asas, who had t-aken diirerciit sides, 
fought between thcniselvcs till all of them were killcxl, and 
Knslina, their king, went s-ul and alone into the forest, 
where he was by niismlco shot do,id by a hunter. The 
l^lndl^.1s ihemseBe'*, weary of life, now th.it so many of 
their fricndfl wore do id, wandered away into the forests of 
the Jlim-tlay.i, and dving, one after another, aKcendcil to 
he.itcn with their faitbfni Epoiisc. 

18 The Bhagavat gitiL — The most funonsof the cniscKles 
is the or * Song of the Adomhlc One,' a boanti- 

fill poem recited hr Kmhna to Arjtina on the eve of the 
knllle' to j»en*u-idc him to do his duty as a AVcih w hen 
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ho is miwillitii; to fl.uht a^-iinst hh own hinsfolk. Krisihiu 
tells him that it is bo't lor man to <!<• tlio «lutv that lies 
clo«e to him, ami to trust (socl for the test. Knshna, in 
the poem, is Gotl in the form of man, nml faith iji him is 
salvation. lie says • 

The wotlil kimw-. nu' not tioi m*«~. in<? lint 1 know all tliitips 
wliu'h Ii.aw lu-iu Hint tln^v hIiuIi nii- anti tho'i' nlitch 

will 1.0. 

Hx jour iiiiml I'll Mo, Mo, Mo. 

t'omo onh to Mo. anil t will froe \<iti fioni all sm niul .iJJ 
sont.w. 

The main teaching of the ^lh.'^g•l^at-gu.l is that 
' fiiith in God or UntUi is the nte.an9 of siUalion, not merely 
or jiitbin j\s mught in the Vcil.am,i. 


CHAl'TKU IX 
THK KIMC AGi:. 

I’OUTICAL CONDITIONS. 

Blending of the Aryans with the Native Eaces, — In the 
Epic Age wo see the Hindu nations of the next age in the 
imtkitig, but not yet fully made CVte is lormuig, but is 
not }'0C ftdiy forcnetl 'fhe Aryans arc blending with the 
uati%cs Ancient Kol and Ilravidian tribes. arc being 
“Ary.anized” M*c find new nations with new nanic«. In 
the itig Veda \vc s.iw Arj'an tribes and Ihisyii or natne 
tnbes, sometimes as foes sometimes as li tends, but their gtxls 
were different, their customs and manners weie dillerent, 
their laws and languages were diflcrcnt Their >er_\ colour 
was difterent. The Aryans were white, the natnes wcio 
black In the Erabinatua and Epics most of these diflercnccs 
are going or hate gone The two races aic mingling Matij 
of the gods are new, that is to say, they .ire not the same 
.as those of the Ilig Vcila : and as the I'lg Vctla onU names 
Aryan gods, it would seem that the new names and the 
new beliefs th-at we find in the Epics arc not really new 
but those of the native races, which have left us no \'ecla 
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of their own to toll us the names of their own ancient gods 
and ancient beliefs, which came down from long forgotten 
ages. 

2. In the Epics, Brahma, Vishnu, and Si\a are the three 
great gods chiefly worshipped. Wc read for the first time 
of Kuvera, the god of wc-alth ; of Ganesa, the god of 
learning , of Sn or Lahshmi, the goddess of beauty and good 
fortune, the wife of Vishnu ; and Durga or Pdrvati, the 
dread spouse of Siva, and many more unknown in Vedie 
times. The Snake gods and demons, the deadly foes of 
India and Vanina and the RigVcdic 'Aryans, are now 
worshipped We also read of the gods taking the form 6f 
men ami walking on the earth, of avaidrs or incarnations, 
especially of Vi^nu, to redress wrong or to do good to 
men. Saints go backwards and forwards between earth 
and heaven. Sages do penance for thousands of years, 
and obtain such poiver as make tbo earth tremble, and 
fill even the gods with terror. 

8. The chief cations of the £pic Age. — In the Vedie Age 
the Aryan tribes filled tho valley of the Indus, but had not 
got beyond it. Tlio valley of the Ganges was to them 
an unknown land. • Their home was the Punjab. In the 
Epic Age wc find them in the valley of the Ganges The^ 
did not, at tliis time, so far as we can tell from their 
books, go south of the Vindhya mountains. They did 
that ill the next age, and it may help us, if we take the 
year E.C 1000 as the boundary line winch divides the Vedie 
from the ^Epic Age. The five great nations of the Epic 
Age were : 

4. The Sums or Bharatas, who lived on tho upper courses 
of the .Jumna and Ganges, with their capital at Ilastina- 
pura They were pro^bly a blend of the Piirus and 
Tritsus of Rig-Vcdic times. We have read about them 
in the great war of the Mahabhirata. From them came a 
long line of kings known m later times as tho Lunar race. 
They claimed to have the purest Aryan customs. 

0. The PancMlaa, a nation made up of five tribes, as 
their name (pAnch = fivc) shows They dwelt between tbo 
Ganges and Jumna , their capital was Kamjiily.i 

6 The Eosalas who lived in tbo country now called 
Oudh, tho name of vlnch comes from the capital city, now 
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called x\y«^liya. Their great national hero was IlAina. 
From them ca'me a long lino of kings called the Solar race. 

7. The Videhas lived to the c.tst of the Kosalas, from 
whom they were separalctl by tho river GamUk, in the 
country now known as Bihar. In the course of years the 
Videha kingilom rose in power till it became tho strongest 
and hargest state in Northern India. Janala^ the father 
of Sita, king of the Videhas, is the roost famous monarch 
of Northern India in tho Brahmanas. lie was as learned 
as he was brave, and was fhmotis for his knowledge of tlie 
Vedas. We are told how he once taught three well-known 
Brahmins, who came to see him, how lo perform the 
sacrifice to Agni correctly Ajata-Satru, king of the Kdsis. 
who was himself famous for his learning .sud his kindness to 
scholars, is said to ha\ o once exclaimed in dcsp^iir, ” V eril}' 
all men leave rue and flock lo Janaka, saying, ‘ Janaka is 
our helper.’ '' Janaka was a KAjanya or Ksliatriya, ami 
one. of the greatest of the early Kshatriya scholars, whoso 
ilaring thoughts and guesses at truth are to bo found in the 
Upuiishads. Many talcs are told in the Brahmanas of how 
Braliroina came to Kshatriya sages to learn of them. 

8. The E&sis were the fifth great natioh of Kpic times 
Their chief town w as K.lsi, now Benares, tho most s,icred 
city, to tho Hindu, in Northern India. Their best knotvn 
king was a famous Kshatnya iiamcil ^jiUii-Satni. At 
ins court discussions were held on the Vedas, to winch 
scholars came from far and wide Once, we arc told, a 
Brahmin named IkU.aki, who was famed for his learning, 
came to the court and cballcngctl the king lo a discussion. 
The talk began, anil very soon Bdaki could not reply and 
was silent. The king then said, "Thus fai you know. 0 
liilaki, and no further.” “Tluis fit only.” replied Balaki 
“ Your boast that yon knew Goil was \!un and empty, 0 
Brahmin,” continued the king. Then Ikdaki took tuel in 
his hands, to show ibat he was a bumble disciple of tbe 
king — for in those d.ay8 tbe disciple bad to collect fuel to 
cook the meal of their guru or teacher — and .isked Ajala- 
S.itru to instruct him in the knowledge of God, as contained 
in the Veda. 

9. M'e must not think, howcier, that tho whole of North 
Imlitt had beamo Aryanized in the Epic Age. Tiw? centre 
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of Aryan {Kiwer and Aryoii Ivarniti}', of liylit and civilira- 
titni, wan in tlio hnd now rallwl tlio Uiiitcd I’rovincoH of 
A^ra and OikIIj. tlirn known an Aryn-Varta, the land 
of the Kiirn; ntid the r.iiichAlan on the went, and the 
conntry of the Kosalan, the KA«in, uinl the Vlilchan on the 
cast. /{e 3 'ofKl (heso there were other Aryaiiizcd tribes 
natiicd in the Eiiicn an taking jwrt in the great war, e.j. 
the Yddavus. the Matnvan, the Olicdis, liie O.uidhAros. and 
others. 'Phe hcK^k.n nlno give us the iiantes of several 
native tribes which had clearly not been Ar^'anizc*! or 
onl)' partly Aryanized Some of them, as the Nlcliyas, 
were far away in the western country', now called Gujarat, 
and were said to be Swa nij or itMlcpendent, while otlicrs, 
an the Uttara (Nortlicrn) Ktinin, and MAdanin in Kohintan 
north of the Panjab, vrere Vi ntj (withont-king), ns the 
iribos in thono conntricn arc to this ilay. The Atigas and 
Magadhas, and the Andhrus and lkiiig.in (great Ilindti 
naironn in the next ago) ate referred to ns i.r. non* 

An-an. 

10. OoTeroment In the Epic Ago.—In the Vcdic ncriotl 
wo saw that tlio Arj-ans vrero divided into « number of 
clann, each scttlril in a patch of country, email at first, but 
growing larger as the chin threw olf fjinilies, each of which 
occupied fresh land. In the Epic }icrio<l these clans grew 
into tribes w liich, blending with the natives of tlio countrj', 
formed, after a time, nations, each of winch was either a 
state, ruled b)' a council of nobles or ciders, or a kingdom, 
governed by » king In early times the llajah seems to 
have consulted the chief men of iho kingdom on important 
occasions. Wo read in the tbimA^'aiin that Dasaratha 
called an assembly of JJrahmin«, Ksh.itriyas and Veisyas, 
and asked their opinion when he projiosed to np 2 )oint lidma 
bis Yuva rajah Again, when Das.inttba died there was an 
assembly of the chief men to decide « hat was to be done. 
When the nations became larger ami the kingdoms grew 
into empires, as one king confjuercei others, the power of 
the Ihij-ih or Maharajah, as he was now called, grew' 
greater and greater till be became an ahsolute ruler, and 
the people seem to have had no rights Indeed, as the 
caste system sjiread, and caste rules grew stricter and 
stricter, the common people thought that government, 
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and the making of war mid peace wa? no conrorn of theirs. 
Tliev left such mallcr«i to tlic Kslmtriva? and the Kujali. 
In ilio Kpica tl»c will of the king is Miif to he Mipreme, and 
Ida richts me said to ho divine. In one place we are told, 
“Go<l himself entered into the liody of the first king, and 
therefore tlio world hows to n kin^ as to a goil.” “ A king 
is (Joil in human form.*' The king was the government, 
and the go\ ernmcnl was the king. The diitie.s of the king, 
t.f. of govemmcni, are tict forth at length llio king had 
to protect the towns and xilkiges from nihhers ; to help on 
agrictdture, and tni<lo and cattlc-lirewUng : to feed the 
blind and the lame , to keep «}• the supply of water for 
the fields by causing tanks to )»o dug; to rule jnsttyj and 
to forbid money-lenders from taking more than It.* per 
cent, per annum interest. 

ll. Civil AdmiaUtratlon. — F-»ch village I'atl a 

head-man over it (ijnlm-tUlUi jHiti), and every ten head-men 
had an ofliror oxer them, and so on over every txventy, 
hundred and thousand xilUgct. Ilx'ery hc.id man rejwrtcd 
crimes or defects in his village or circle of villages to the 
nfUcor over him. The head-man of one villngo xvas ullow’cd, 
ns pay, the forest produce of his x'illage, xvhllo the head 
over a hundred villages was jwtd by tlie whole income of 
one village. Uver them all xvas n Itevcmio minister xvho 
saw to the collection of corn and gold. The king’s revenue 
came from land-rent and taxes on titidc. The land rent 
seems to have been one-sixth of the grain grown on it. 
The taxes on s.alt, mines, and ferries, and all elephants 
belonged to the king. The king also hail a tight to the 
forced Labour of artizans and labourers. 


CIIAPTEU X. 

TKE EPIC ACE. 

SOCIAL CONDrriOSf-. 

1 Social Manners and Castoms. — In those days Hindus 
lived very simple and healthy lives, as most Hindu villagers 
do noxv. The morning bath and prayer the Aryanized 
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Hintlu never mi^-swl. The Epics tells us of people who 
were free, outspohen, and truthful. Lj'ing and flattery we 
do not often meet with, while truth and honesty are every- 
where Upheld. Tltc custom of burning the dead was by this 
time followed everywhere For«»nm/rt?i« the rich used ele- 
phants, camels, horses, and asses. Bullocks do not seem to 
have been used to draw carts, but great numbers were used 
for carryjjjg grain over the countiy' by carriers called Gomis, 
aficrwartls known as I>nnj.aras. Before roads were tmade, 
this was the .usual way of ctinying goods. Jromtn seem 
to have had' more freedom th.an in later times, liidies 
called their husbamls by their names when they spoke to 
them, and used the singular number, a custom never lieard 
of now Girls used to go to gardens near the city to take 
the air and to play Tliose of the higher classes were 
educated They were taught sinmng and dancing Arjutia 
says : “ I will teach singing and d.uicing and music to the 
laflies of Virata's family.'' 'Droupadi is 'termed a ‘ Pandita ’ 
or scholir. 

0. Dress — From many passages we le.arn that the drc&s 
of the men was ,i long piece of cloth for the upper part of 
the IxKly, and another long piece for the lower jiart {ilhuii 
and f/mdar), such as are used at the present time, together 
with a turban for the bead. Jackets, trousers, and coats 
ucro unknown in those days. The Mababharata does not 
mention a tailor, the cutting and sewing of cloth to make 
clothes probably came into use in India long afterwards 
The dres» of the women w;is also two long cloths, uncut 
and unsewn, the upper cloth I'eing drawn over the head as 
a % oil. The goivn and laxbce were unknown The cloths 
were of cotton, but the rich wore silk, and. in cold climates, 
wool. Sandals made of wood and of le.aher were used by 
those who were well off. while iho jioorcr clisses went bare 
foot as they do to this day. In most parts of India the 
heat of the clim.ite is sucb that the simple dress ju«t 
mentioned was no doubt the best and most suitable for the 
people who liveil m u 

3. Marriage. — The Epics tell us of many cases in which 
kings, f.g. D.asaraUu, Bbima, Krishna, marrietl many wives, 
ami the same custom seems to have been followed by other 
cla«-'es, Iwlh in this’ and the next age. The three higher 
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castes marned women of lower castes, but Suclras might 
marry only in tlioir own class. Women were married 
when they were giown up, and often, at least among the 
Ksliatriyas, chose their own husbands. Child marriage 
seems at this time to have been unknown. We find no 
trace of it in the Epics. 

4. Food — A. great change seems to have come over the 
Hindu Aryans dunng the Epic Age. In the eaily’ part of 
that age, as in Vedic times, all classes ate flesh. In one of 
the Upanishads we are told that a Brahmin syho wishes to 
have a son learned in all the Vedas, should eat rice cooked 
with ghee and flesh, either of a bull or a ram.^ We have 
also lists of animals whose flesh might be eaten Wine 
and spirits too were diuiik. But as \\e learn from the 
Jlahabhdrata, gradually only such animals as had been slain 
in saciifices might bo eaten, and at the close of the Epic 
period the eating of flesh ceased, especially by Bmlimins, 
and the drinking of liquor was given up And the slaughter 
of cows and bulls was at tbc end of this age and in the 
next regarded as one of the greatest sins a Hindu could ' 
commit As we shall see, the doctiine of A hima, or Not- 
hutting any living being, spread widely among all classes, 
particularly the pious, and was one of the cliief rules in the 
religion of the next age. The usual food of the people was 
gram, chiefly rice, unKno^nI in the Vedic Age. Other kinds 
of giain were wheat, barley, millets/ and oil-seeds The 
mango is mentioned 

D. Colour.— The Aryans were, as we h<ue seen, a fair- 
skinned race. The great heroes of the Mahablmrata are 
neailyall s-iid to bo fair ‘like camphor,’ or yellow ‘like 
pure gold ’ Krishna and Arjuna, howei er, and Vy.-isa, the 
learned .uitbor of the poem, and Droupadi, are said to be 
dark. As the races blcndctl, however, the colour of tbc 
Hitnlns ch.ingcd to shades of brown and to bUck. The 
heat of the climate for 1500 years or more and mixture 
w itb the nati> e races made the Hindu a daik race, although 
the hue varied uith the degree in which the blood of the 
Arj’nn had mingled with that of the Dratidian We are 
told, indeed, in the Mababharata that the colour of Vishnu 

*nnha»l nranjR Upanistiad Brahmana iv., chapter S (ijuoIkI l>y 
Mr. C. V. Vanina in his t>ook on Epic India') 
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changed from Avliite to yellow, from 3 ’ello\v to red, and 
from red to black as the or ages passed. 

In oiio of the later Upanishnds wo have a passage which 
shows how some of the Brahmins in tho Mid-land had in 
the Epic period mingled with the Di‘a\idi3n jvatives, and 
were gradually changing their colour. 

Tto who wnhes ti*li.i>e a/ciiV son, le.iineil m one Veda, 
«hall eat iice cooked in milk. 

He who wi'hc'' to have .i i/fllaic soil, lc.unod in two 
Ve<.la«, ‘thoulil eat lice cooked iii curd'i. 

He who wi'hes to have a d<»rl- son, le.anied in three 
Yed.i', should eat iice cooked in water.”* 

This seems to show that (be dark Brahmin was more 
learned than the fair Brahmiti. for he know tbiee Vedas to 
QUO \'eda of the fonnet. 

* I'ulind-Jiranya UivuiHha<L lirolmuni ii*.. cluptcr S (quotetl hy 
Mr. t?. V. Vnuh'a ui lus U«>k on llpio Inilii). For the whole of tlio 
chapter I nui greatly indebted to the learned work of Jlr. C. V. 
VruIj ft. 
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PKOBABLi: ORDER OF K^^■:NTS. 


rUE UISIORIC, VKWC, AN'1> EPIC 

I Ar 3 ,'nns iii tLeir ol<l honi4?s. 

IndM inhnhitetl bj 0!<l N'a(i\L- nao. 

Bhds, Santftb.. 

I llr.ivMl*, Concta, Kiiullt!) 

Sllfi KAlijng U-ginH («ccorflifi>; til Hintlii Ijolicf). 

I MotiffoJoul tnbt-9 Conte into India from tlif 
• ‘ ^ Xorth-I jo*i. 


V«dlo Age. 

It t. 

to 

ur. l.vwi 


Eplo Asre. 
I1< i.'itut 
to 

tut pill 


Ar,\an* ionic down into liuHi from the Xorili- 
IVc«l by p.t'j-ex m Afglianistan 

Ai.\an« in the I’.injni* at tirst fijlbt ntnl llieii 
mingif witb the Obi Natncriciv. 

S.toml slrtanx of Arjnii* n>ruc down from tin- 
Xortli, through iti Kiubiiiir, anil 
j «wttb* in Knru Kunctra. IviMccn Ibc Siilloj 
niul .liiniii i. 

Uittb- of th^ Ten TriU-. 

AryrtiH hriak u|» into tJmi- i.tu>ji-*— Hniliiiiin-*, 
Kdi-itritax, Vai\\ii.-«. 

The Itig Vo«l.-* Iiymivi |>Mt into jin I'lnl form. 

■ Vtdic Ungiugi' •>|•oicn by .\ri,nti». 

Ar\aii» ■I’tviil oicr the Valley of the (iangi-H 
and • Arjaiiiii*"' the ' mmtrj. 

Sniti Hiirkti (-oiil|KrH'iI. 

Ilitfc niin»>r Viiloi — ItrabtiiniiK, .\ranjnL.i*. 
L'lvtiii'liad*. • 

• EkiiU rrc<rttbil aftorw.nnla in the Ej.im, 
hapi^ji 

ArjTliw blend with the luitnr rfii-in to f.'pii 
ni w iiatiofi*. 

Vnlo* linakw into Nilitbrit and tli'- 

■ {■•Lrii I'rokrtta. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE OLD HINDU AGE. 

‘ • Ahodt B.C. 1000 TO n c. 300. 

rirst Hindu Nations. — In the Vcdic Age wo saw the 
Aryans in the valley of the Imlus, in the Epic Age we 
saw them in the valley of the Ganges mingling unth the 
old natives of the country, ami forming now nations and 
new races. In the ne\t age, which we may put roughly 
at R.C 1000 to n.c 300, we speak no rooie of Anjan 
triljcs or nations, but oi Ihndits. Wo have come to the 
Hindu Age. For hundreds of years these Hindu nations 
had been sloirly fomuna and tioiv they are fully formed 
and made. The mine Hindu was not, however, used at 
this time by the people themselves, nor for long after* 
wards. I'lich nation had its own name. There was no 
common name for all the people. We call this' the Old 
Hindu Agg to mark it out fiom another later age which 
we shall call the New Hindu. It is sometimes called the 
. Brahmamc Age, because during it the Brahmins rose to 
great power. 

It was probably early in this age that some Aryan 
tribes went far to the south where their duets and leaders 
founded mighty kingdoms in the Deccan and in Southern 
Iiuli.a. The Andhras, the Pandya, the Chola, tho Chera, 
and otlier, kingdoms in the south probably arose m this 
age. 

In most of the new Hindu nations that had by this time 
been formed, the Aryans had taken the lead The kings 
and nobles were mostly of the Aryan Rajanya class, also 
called Kshatnyas. They probably included many kings 
and nobles of the old nath e races which had been Arya 
nized, and had intermarried with the Aryans of their own 
class in Vedic times before caste had been heard or thought 
, of. The pnests and teachers and advisers of kings were 
the Brahmins, who in the sacred books of the Brahmins 
that have come down to us, say that they, as the priests, 
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are the highest caste, and the Kshatriyas the second in 
rank. The Ksbatriyas, however, would not for ages admit 
this, and considered themselves the equals of the Brahmins. 
In the Buddhist books the nobles and kings are always 
spoken of as of higher rank than the Brahmin priestly 
class. 

At the general census taken in 1901, out of about -SOO 
millions of people, about 15 millions claimed to be Brahmins, 
and 10 millions to be Ksbatrij-as or Bajputs. .Taking 
these two together only one in twelve claimed to be of 
pure Aryan descent, while it is well known from the lace- 
maiks in many of them that they arc really of mixed race 
In the Mahabharata, Yudbishtira, the eldest of the P.indava 
princes, says 

“Cb'te as it now is, cannot be made out l>ec.iu»c of the 
miughiig of tweea. Meu of all ca'tC'* ham wives of all 
castes. ' 

Nations and Kingdoms of the Old Hindu Age — We get 
our knowledge of the nations of this age chiefly from bo^s 
written bv Buddhist WTiters of the next age, vrho tell us a 
good deal about Nortbern India before their time. \Vc 
a\so\cnm something fiom the VurAnas. They, too, were 
written long afterw.irds, chiefly by Bmhmin«, who probably 
obtained their knowledge from tradition. All that they 
give us is in many eases merely the name of a state, and 
long lists of kings w ho ruled it 

There were doubtless niany nations in these early times 
famous in their d.iy for light and learning. There were, tc 
may be, many who-se historv lias not come down to its. 
They had their courts, their Icings, their nobles, their poets 
and their priests Tliey Iivevl and toiled and ilieil, an«l 
their very n.amcs have long Iweii lost But the Hindu 
•iacred books toll ns of some of them Tliere appear to 
have been in tins .ige, from alioiii ivi . 1000 to lie. 300, 
four |H)vverfiil nations niled by kiiig:s, al>ont a doren smaller 
nations or large tribes ruled by jwtty kings or chiefs, and a 
number of small free states or republics ruled by nobles 
vwtliowt a king » 

The imp on the p.»g6 opposite gives the n.ames of the 
four large and of twelve smaller nations, and of the four 
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chief tribal free states : and shows ^vhat part of North 
India each of them occupied, so far as u'e can tell. 

Tlve four large nations were :* 

1. The Magadhas, with their capital at Eaja-griha, after- 
^vai-ds at PAtaluputra. Their country is now called Behar, 
and probably reached from the Ganges to the Vindhya 
mountains, and was hounded on the west by the river Sone. 

2. The Edsalas, with their chief city at Sdketa, and 
afterwards at Savatti (in what is now Nepal). It probably 
reached from the Ganges on the south t6 tlie Himdlayas 
on the north, and was bounded on the cast by the river 
Gandak, and on the west by the river Giimti. It 
thus included the modern kingdom of Oudh, formerly 
Ayodhya, the kingdom of Bania in the Epic Age. The 
Kiaalas were a very powerful nation, for a long time the 
stiongeat in Northern India. Their rajah was the over-lord 
of the Kdsis to the south, and of the free state of the Sdkyns 
to the east. To the south of the Sdkyas lay tbe free states 
of tbe Vajjians, of whom the chief were the Licchnvis and 
the Videhas. There wasa great struggle between ‘the kine- 
doma of Kdsala and Magadhs, in which the Licchavis took 
the side of Magadha, and helped it' to triumph over Kt^sala, 
as we shall see in the history of hlagadha. The names ot 
many kings of Kdsala are given. Tbe conqueror of the 
Kasis was Kamsa. Another famous king was Pasenadi, 
of whom ranch is s.iid in the Buddhist books. 

3. The Vatsaa, or Vacchas, or Vamsas, were a stioug 
nation to the south of the Jumna, with their capital at 
Kosamhi. Their country is now called Bundelkand. It 
Jay to the north east of Avaiiti. 

4. Avanti was a kingdom afterwards called Mdhva, or 
Eastern Itajputana. Its capital was at Ujjaini It is tio" 
known :is Southern Gw.alior, in Central India, ruled by the 
Maharajah Sindbia. 

Tlie twelve smaller nations, ruled by kings, were : 

1. The Angas, who lii'ed to the east of the Magadhas, 
with their capital at Champa, near the modern Bhdgalpur. 
Their country was what is iio» the division of Bhdgalpur 
in Western Bengal They were conquered by the 
Magadhas. 

' See D'i'I'lhtKi Imlut, Dr. Rlivs Ifco hIh. 
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•2. The Kasis were an old Bharata tiibe which inhabited 
the country all round Benares. Their capital nas K-.isi. 
They were o\ercome by a king of K6sala, Kamsa by name. 

3. The Vajjians included eight powerful clans or free 
states, the chief which were the Licchavis and the Videhas 
Their countries are now the districts of Darbhanga and 
Miizafiarpur in tlie Patna division of Western Bengal. The , 
capital of the Licchavis was Vai&iii, and tliat of the Vide- 
has, Mithila. The famous king Janaka ruled in Mithila 
(the country of Sita in Epic times). He was a great 
Kshatriya scholar and philosopher. 

4. The Mallas uere a tnbe in the far north", in what is 
now Eastern Nepal. Their chief town was Knsinara. 

5. The Cetis or Chedis were to the south of the Ganges, 
probably in what is now the state of Rewah in Central India. 

G. The Kurus, the famous tnbe of Epic times, bad fallen 
very much in power, and were not, in this age, of much 
importance. Their capital was Indmpr.'istha. They lived 
in the countiv' all round Delhi, having the I’anch.tlas to the 
ou«t, and ihe'Matsyas to the south 

7. The Panchllas, the most famous tnbe of the Mnbahha- 
rata, were divided into a northern and a southern kingdom. 
The northern P.inchdhs. with their capital at Kampilya 
(near Agra), lived in the centre of the United Provinces, 
fiom Agra northwards, and the southeni Panclrilas to the 
south, in the country watered by the lower Ganges before 
it is joined by the Jumna. Their capita! was at Kanya- 
Kubja or Kanouj in the PnirakalKid district of the United 
Provinces. Hindu princes of various lines ruletl here till 
A.D. 1200. 

8. The Matsyas, or Macch.as, lived in the country 
between the Jumna and the Cfaambal. to the west of the 
Southern Panchilas. from whom they were ilividetl by the 
river Jumna. Their country is now known as Northern 
Gwalior in Central India. 

0. The Surasenas lay to the west of the Chambal in the 
country now known .is Jeypiir state in northern Rajpntanx 
Their capital was Mathura on the Jumma. 

10. The Assakas or Aswakas were to the north-west of 
Avanti, proKalilj* in what is now the state of Pikaneer m 
the north o? Vvaj^fitiaTia. 
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11. QandhSra, now KandatiAr, was Eastern Afghanistan, 
and probably included tho north-west of tho I’nnjnb. Its 
capitjd was at Takkasila or Taxila. 

12. Kamhhoja was what is now known as Guzanit, with 
its c-ipital at Dw.1rako, the city of Knshna. 

It will perhaps make it e-isfcr to remember the position 
,of these kingdoms if wo note tho order in which they lay 
north and south of the Ganges. To the Rontli there were, 
in Older from west to cast, besides Gandhiira in the nortli- 
west and Kanibhoja in tho south-west, the A^sakas and 
Avanti to the east of tho AravaUi hills. Along tho valley 
of tho Gangers there Jay : 

To tho south: 1 Surasonas; 2. Matsyas; 3. Vatsns; 
4. Cotis; 0. Kaais; C. Magadhas ; 7. Angas. 

To the north from .west to cast in the same order: 1. 
Kunis, 2. PancliAhs, 3. KAsabs, 4, tho Licchavis, 5. the 
Videhas. 


CHAPl’EIt XII. 

THE OLD HINDU AGE. 

WHITING. LANGUAOL, 8.\CHi:D BOOK8. 

Writing — There is nothing now to show that the Hindu 
Aryans o( the Vedic or the Epic Age could write. At nuy- 
rate no writing has come down to us from those ages, 
either on stone or on earthen jtots or tiles as in some other 
countries. The earliest writing on stone in India is on the 
stone pillars of Asoka (in the lluddhist Ago), about 250 B c. 
There is, however, a coin about 100 years earlier. That 
letters were known and used long before this is highly 
piobable There can be little doubt that the full alphabet 
of 46 letteis was m use at least by 500 no., and it seems 
very likely that some sort of writing was in use as far,i)ack 
as 700 B.c The first Iraoks in India were strips of the 
birch tree or of palm trees Paper was not used till the 
Muhammadans came into India about 1200 A.D. The 
oldest Sanskrit wTiting on birch-bark that has been found 
in India belongs to the fifth century A.D., and the oldest 
palm-leaf writing to the sixth century. But even if writing 
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had been known, (ho Brahtnin priests of the old Hindu Age 
would have l>cen very careful not to write clou n even a wort! 
of the Veda * Tlicy wished to keep all knowledge of the 
sacred verses to themselves for on that knowlecige their 
power was based. It is indeed one of the wonders of the 
world that the Vedas and many other «aerecl books were 
for ages kept alive and perfivt in the brains of the priests^ 
They w ere learned by heart. Tlie father taiiglit his son, or 
the master taught his pupil the holy words, and so they 
were ]iassed on from age to age without the lo^s of a won! 
or a letter. This was done not onl}* in the Veilic Age, but 
m all after ages, and is done even now. Until very lately 
no Sndra knew or tlarwl to read the Vedas. Now, hoir- 
eier, these precious books of the olil Aryan race have been 
imiited. and may be read in Ve«hc by any student, and 
translations have lieen made by learned Indian and Kuropeau 
scholars into English and other European languages. 

The Prifcrits. — When the Vedic hiTnris were first made, 
the language of the hymns was no tloiibt that spoken by 
the poets who made them. But when thc«e hxTnns wore 
“amiigctr' ui the collection now called the IbgVeda, tber 
had become of such hoary age that the forms of the words 
wore not such as were «<<k 1 by the people in their daily talk. 
The language of the hymns we may cal! Vedic. This old 
Vedic is callctl in the ancient grammars Bb.-l«ha or ‘ The ' 
language.' It changcii slowly into Sanskrit, which wa< the 
langiwgg u«ed by lc.inie<i men both in talking to one 
another and in writing ihcir sacred l»ooks. The spoken 
V«bc of the iwople nKo slowly chnngcib both by bccoinini; 
simpler in fonn ami by Inking up a great many words used* 
by the iMtiies of the country, with whom the .\ry.iti» h.id 
by ih.it (ime blendei}. Tlic new language' f<»rnie<l ut this 
way nt\‘ called Pnlknts. Each nntion and ci>unir\ had its 
own Vraknt, One of them called Pah is u'ed in the oldest 
iii'criptions those of the great emperor A'oka Others 

art of Mnting »wn« 1« ha'<* latni lironjjtiijinin ImJio liy 
l>ra\n.han mpre!iMit<i from Kahylon in ilie oiglith einiiirv lui. 
" The' cnrtiMt ttntitt}: l>j haml ini bnrl w jvilni U-d known in indi.-i 
ate IlmtilKifi, the citliesl wmwii rwvrtl* .m rtone ami nn-tal aro 
Hh'I'IXi’J. TTie were llie first to make ii»e uf anting, in 

lUeir Mcrwt Ks>k»,” — l>r. Khy* IVisut* in Indiri. 
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weic Suraseiii, Mngadlii, A\attti and Maliarashtri. The 
word Prilknt [7‘/rt^T/rt=iiatnrc3 means natural spoken, 
language of the people, opposed to Sanskrit [Snmslri-iii = 
put together or per-foct-ecl] the learned language spoken 
and written according to the fixctl rules of giammar and 
perfected l)y scholars. Even the Pr.ikrits, in time, became 
^ old and changed into tho vernacular languages now used in 
Hindustan, such aa Hindi, Bengali, Sindhi, Panjabi, Kash- 
miri, Rlalnatti, and a great many more. Tho learned men 
among the Ilindu-Aryans, in tho age next.the Vedic, while 
the iTindu nations were forming, appear to ha \'0 spoken 
two languages, Sanskrit and one of the Pvakvits. " In the 
old Hindu playg avo find that kings and men of high rank 
and scholars talk in Sanskrit, svhile women and ‘men of the 
lower classes talk a Priknt. W© find that in the sixth 
century b.c. Buddha hicaclied to the people iu PiUi, a 
Prakrit, iu order that they might understand him 
The Sutras. — Thera was, as Aie hove seen, no Avriting in 
tho very early times. All the learning of the ancient 
Hindus AVAs hatided doAvn by Aroitlof mouth from father to 
son, ov fiom the Ourw or teacher to his Chela or disciple 
It took many years to do it, but by saying the same 
woids over and OA’cr again, day after day, Aveek after 
Aveek, and year after year, they Avere bo stamped upon 
the hrain that they stayed there for ever, and the 
student could not forget them oA'en if he wished to do so. 
That the vast mass of knowIetJ^e whicli scholars and sages 
had collected might never be lost, it Avas siimnied up in 
short prose hues called Siitm?.’- Tlic Avord sutra [from 
<sir=<i(U)] means a thread. Tho Sanskrit sutras are the 
biiefest lines and tho most closely packed with meaning 
that have CAcr been made. Not a A\ord, not a letter, is 
useii that is not AA-aiitcd. One AA’onl runs into another, 
by the lules of sandhi or letter-joining, so that the Avhole 
lino rends hko.one long Avord [rj;. Hinia-t-Alaya = HimdI.iya 
by sandhi] It is said tliat the maker of a sntra rejoiced 
as much at the saving of a short A-owel as at the birth . 
of a son. There are three classes of Sutras, known as 
Srauta, Grihya and Dharma. They teach Hindus theii 
‘The Sxilin pcri'xl, 'according to ProfcBsor M.vctlonell, la from a c. ' 
C<I0 in B.C. 2iXi. 
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•hitics to GckI, to the members of their families nml to the 
state. 

The Siauta sutras deal with the sacretl Sniti or rove-dod 
books — the Vedas, IJrahmanas, Amnyalcas and Ujianishnds. 
They sum up the duties of priests to the Gods. 

The Gnhya sutras [Giiha = hoiisoJ pvc the rules as .laid 
down by learned Brahmin lawyers and teachers for the 
house life of men, women, and children, of the twice-born 
classes, from birth to death. They show us in full what the 
customs of tlio Brahmins were 3000 j'cars n<;o, and liow 
little they have changed to this day. They tell us of some 
forty different rites to Ijo perfonnw at different times in a 
m.ui's life, when he is bom, when he is named, when his 
head is first shaved, when he becomes a twice-born or 
Diiuja, by wearing the sacred thread and repeating the 
most sacred of prayers, the Gjlyatri — ami so on to bis 
death. 

The Dhama sutras (Dharma— Duty or Law] treat of the 
customs and laws of the everyday life of Brahmins, and at e 
the earliest works on Indian law The chief of these mas 
afterwanls enlarged into a law-liook or Dharma sdstrn, which 
IS said to have come down from an ancient sage named M.imi, 
ami IS known as the Cnleof Muna. The Dhaima sutras lay 
tlown very strict rules for the stmlent or Brnknuieharya. His 
life was divided into four thramns or stages. If he were a 
Brahmin ho would begin study Itctwcen the ages of 8 and 
IG; if a Kshatriya, lictwcen 11 and 22; if a Vcisya, 
between 12 and 24, He then live<l in the house of his 
teacher for 12, 24, 36, or 48 years, according as he wished 
to study one, two, three, or four Vedas. He h.id to eat 
lerv simple food, to tie his hair in a knot, to carry a staff, 
ami to dress in a rough cloth mode of flax or hemp Every 
morning he i\ent out to beg for food in tlie ullages, and 
cooked It for his teacher, eating what was left He had to 
fetch fuel and w.atcr, to sweep out the house, to light the 
fire, and to wash Ins teachers feet and put him to bed, 
befoie ho went to sleep himself He began the study of 
tlie day by reciting the SAvitn or (irayatn verse from tlie 
Veda, and then learnt by heart what his teacher repeated. 
There w’as no book, no writing in those days 

Wlnim Vos sVuAent Me was over, he rnaAe a yrreseTil lo 
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his teacher, went home, married and settled down ns a 
householder or Grika^ta. 

The third stage for him who mshed to live a perfect life 
was that of the Bhikshu or ascetic. He left house and 
home, shaved his head, fasted much and lived on. alms 
which he begged, wore a single cloth or skin, slept on the 
bare ground, and wandered about, perfonning no leligious 
rites and thinking only of the Veda and of God. 

The last stage was that of the Hermit or Sanyisi, who had 
giv'en up the world, and lived on roots and fruit in the forest. 

The Vedangas.— All the works on the Veda in the Sutra 
style are known as the six VedAngas [Veda-^angaX the 
‘limbs,’ i.e. parts, of the Veda. They include all the 
knowledge of the Hindu sages of that day, and deal with 
(1) sounds and letters (stisfta), (2) etymology or the deriva- 
tion of words from rooc-woras {nirukta), (5) raetie of versos 
(diandas), (4) grammar (v^a-larana), (5) practice of religion 
(kalpa), (6) astronomy {jyotisha). The rules on grammar 
helped a student to read and understand the Veda, those 
on ‘practice’ helped him to follow out the rules of his 
religion as given in the Veda, and those on astrouoniy 
helped him to hx the proper times and seasons in which ' 
those duties should be done. Thus all Hindu art, all 
knowledge is based on the Veda. 

FiUft’a Etymology is the earliest work on Sanskrit 
grammar, and was probably made about B.c. 500. Still 
more famous than Ydska was Pdnini, who, about BC. 400, 
compiled the most perfect grammar known to the world. 

It remains to this day just as he left it. It contains the 
full Brahraic alphabet of 46 letters, the most perfect ever 
made, and the foundation of the alphabets of all those 
wntten languages which have taken their letters from the 
Sanskrit, the D^vanagari or Ndgaci of North India, and 
the languages of the Deccan and South India. The Sanskirt 
language was fixed ui its present form bj' the great 
grammar of Panim. It was in the Sutra style. 

The Code of Manu is a very ancient l>ook of laws in 
Sanskrit verse. It was verified from an older code in 
prose, known as the Mdnava Dharma Sdstra. The dates of 
the two versions are uncertain Europe.aii scholars think 
that the earlier prose code was composed about 500 BC. 
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anQ tlie poetical version^ as ato now have it, about 100 A.D. 
Others would put tho present vereion in the New Hindu 
*Agc when the Purnnas were composed. JIanu was proh' 
aljljT cither the ancestor of a family or the founder of a 
school named after him, the iUnava. The code treats of 
tho laws and customs and the rules of government which 
the Brahmins and sages of the MAnava family ikoxujhi to be 
be%t for tho Ifindu nations of that time who lived in the 
country on both banks of tho Jumna. 

This code shows us how the Aryans duiing the Epic and 
old Hindu iVges slowly spread, in ever widening circles, 
from tho banks of tho Saraswati, on which the second 
swarm of the Aryans settled, as wo have seen, in tho Vedic 
Age. This first home of the race was long held sacred. 

1. The tnicfc < 1 ^ land between the tno divine rttem, the 
Saraswati and Dnsltadvati, is called by the sages nuthma- 
mrtu (Gcnl-lamlX because tho gofb dwelt there. The 
cu*.to»n« of all in tint country, handed down to 

them by their f.-ithers from time out of nnnd, are worthy of 
all prai-.e. 

£. nmhmdnhi {‘Holy Bislu-land’) is the land Minch 
inclndcs the cowntiies of the Kwh'in the P.uichAlas, the 
Miit<.\.i>v and the Siinis5n.as l« e the hmd tail and M'est of 
the upper Gaugesl From .a ilraliimn born in th,st country 
let all men leat n tiieii customs 

•T. .fAtdAytf-rfcw* (‘ Mid-land ■) l«e<? bettveen Hioi.liat [tho 
UimvHya]aml Vmdbj-a to tho west of Pray.l^a [Allahabid] 
ami e.i't of Vnu-aeiia.’ 

4. .Irya-i-rtrta (‘ Arya-land ) lies between the eastern and 
the western oceans [the Arabuin Sea and the Bay of Bengal j 
In it live Aryans. The Lind «m which the black antelope 
gra/ca [i e the ncli plains of Hindustan] n lit for the jwr- 
fciniianro of sacrifices I>et the first three elasiies [t «■ the 
Aiyau classes, namely, the Bnihmin. the Kshitnva, anil 
the Vonia] live ever in this land, hut the Siiclni miy hvu 
whei-eicr he plea-ses iliinir, n 17. 24 

The duties of each class, ns fixed by God, are set*forth in 
the code. The duty of the Dmhmiu is to read and to teach 
the Ved.a (but only to iho three Aryan castes), to perfonn 
sacrifice^, to give alms if he be nch and to take alms if ho 

• bUcrally ‘ the Ilestniction.' t e. the pUce wlirrc the river Sams 
\»iti diMjip<-arwl or was destiuycd in the samK — J R A.S. lOl'l, 

^ ffi. 
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be poor. The Kshatrija is to defend the people, to gi\o 
alms, to sacrifice, to study the Veda, and to keep himself, 
pure. The Veisya is to keep cattle, to give alms, to 
sacrifice, to study the Veda, to trade, to lend money, and 
to cultivate land. To the Sudra Gofl lias given one duty 
alone, and that is to humbly serve the other classes. 

i. 88. 91. 

The Brahmin is the chief of all created beings, he is an 
incanution of God. Kveiything in the world l)elongs to 
Brahmins. All other classes enjoy life but by the kindness 
of Brahmins. There is no greater crime on earth than to 
kill a Brahmin. “Never shall a king slay a Brahmin, 
though he he convicted of all possible crimes. Let not a 
king make a Brahmin angry, for he could destroy him and 
his army by a curse. All things were made by Brahmins. 
A Brahraiii could frame other worlds, even new gods, if he 
chose ” Mnnv, ii. 

The Veda and other holy books are ou no account to bo 
taught to women or to Svulm He who teaches them to iv 
Sudra, or shows him how to get rid of sin (except through 
a priestl, sinks with him into hcH. 

The Sudra is a slave, and must always be a 8la^e. God 
made him to be a slave to Brahmius. “Even if his master 
set him free he remains a slave, for bow can a man be set 
free from that state in which God nude him.” ‘ 

' Manit, viii. 413 414. 


CHAPTER Xin. 

THE OLD HINDU AGE. 

C.ASTE. 

Caste,* as it now is in India, is found nowhere else in the 
Avorld. As wo saw before, Indians themselves say that 
there are 2378 mam castes, besides a great many sub-castc». 

* Tlie Coite of Alaiiu gi^ea us tlie rules which Manu or tlio 
5.f4navas thougUt emghe la folbiwed hy all classes It js cleat 
front the Buddhist iHXits, snd even from the Pur^ias, that Home of 
these rules were iio^ folluwert- E.p the most famous kings of 
Kotlhein India, Cliandragiipta, suul Ae«ha, were Sudm®. 
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Tho'C of oiio caste may not marry Aritli those of another, 
nor may they live with them nor eren eat ^ith them. In 
the great famine of 1877-79, hundreds of thousands of poor 
\illdgers chose rather to die than to eat food cooked for 
them in relief camps by men of a lower caste, for this to 
them meant the loss of their caste, which they valued more 
highly than life itself. No donht in other countries there 
are classes, and there is high rank and low rank. Men of 
the lo\\ er or poorer classes do not, as a rule, marry ^v^^ es 
from the higher classes But if a poor man becomes rich 
he may, and often does, marry the daughter of a man of 
the highest rank, and men of the highest rank often marry 
women of a much lower rank The highest classes cat food 
cooked by sort unis belonging to the lowest classes. 

How is it that there is no c.istc in Europe t As we shall 
see, the rules of caste were mtide in India by iho Aryans. 
But we know* that the Aryans spread over Europe and 
Aryanized the tarious countries into whicli they c.ime even 
more completely than in Imha. Why did they not make 
cane rules in Kuropci An answer to this question will 
throw some light on the rise of caste in India. 

liCt us look at a man of the world. The fii-st home of 
the Aryans was probanly in the xnde plains of Easterni 
Europe .and \Ye8tern Asix This country, we see, and 
ne.irly the wlvolc of Eurojie he m tho north temperate zone, 
Ivetween .about the fortieth and the twentieth degree of 
north latituflc. India lies much nearer the Equator, about 
half of It being withm the tropics, and is therefore a ranch 
hotter p.irt of the world. There was much less diirercnco 
in climate between the old home of tho Aryans and the 
western ivirt of Europe than between that homo and Indi.i 
Food ana dres-* and the habits and customs of people and 
their colour depend >cry ranch upon the country in which 
they live. The Aryans who went westwards found that 
tho old natives of Europe were in many w.ays like them- 
sehes, for the}' had been u«ed for to muth the same 
climate. 

lint tho«o who wont southwards into India met with the 
I)ra\idi.ins and Koks, whoso dress ami habits .and food and 
religion were not m ibe least like their own. Aliove all, 
the ohi iiaVnes oi Europe were trhife^ihc tho Aryans, while 
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in India the natives weic hlaeh The Aryan did not shrink 
from the very touch of the native of Europe as he did fiom 
the touch of the Dasyu, he did not feel the same strong 
dislike for him, he did not look upon him with the same 
scorn and loathing that the high caste Brahmin felt for 
the lower castes 

When the Aryans, wJio came from a cold country and 
were white, found their way into India they did not, for 
some time no doubt, mix with the natives of the country, 
who were black. The Rig Veda tells us that they luted 
them and fought w’ith them. But .vs years passed on, the 
climate itself compelled them to eat the same food that the 
natives did, and to dress like them. Living among them, 
as they did, they became used to their habits, and seeing 
them every day they gradually ceased to feel the same 
dislike for their colour. The second set of Aryan settlers, 
as we have seen, probably brought with them very few, if 
any, women, and so they were at firsf obligee) to marry 
Dmvidian wives. 

Tlien, after some time had passed, the leaders of the 
Aiyan tribes, their priests .and sages, saw with alarm, Jii 
the later Vedic Age, that the purity of the blood of their 
•race was being lost as their tiiliesmen, who were few in 
number, blended with the natives of the country. They 
were gifted men, these old Aryan leaders, wise" and far- 
seeing They feared that their race would in time lose its 
strength of body and mind. Those among them who were 
still of the pure Aryan stock, or nearly so, tried to stop all 
further blending and intermarriage by very strict rules. 
They were not strong enough to do this completely, how- 
ever, in the Yedic or even in the Epic Age. They did 
check intermarriage pattly. But they told their .‘<ons what 
to do, and the plans they made, the rules they laid down, 
were faithfully followed. And in the new Hindu Age, a 
thousand years later, the Brahmins of that age were able to 
enforce the rules of caste with the strictness with which 
they are followed even now. The Hindu sacred books tell 
us that this was the way in which castes were at first 
made. ‘ A full account of how castes were formed is given 
us in the Code of Mnnu. a hook which was composed at 
least 2000 years ago. Since then many more castes have 
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beeti foraiMl, aud in many Afferent ways. Of these we do 
not of course find any account in the code. But of the 
ri-^e, the origin, of caste we are told very clearly. 

^^^lat does Maim sayl He tells ns that castes were 
formed by interraarriages between different classes. There 
Mere at first, he says, four castes — Brahmins, Kshatriyas, 
Veisyas, and Sudras The first three were Aryan. The 
Sndras, as « e have seen, were the Dasyus, or old natives of 
the country, chiefly Dravitliaii. These four he calls the pure 
castes. There were, he says, a great many other ‘mixed 
castes,’ of whicli he gives the names. The Jirsl wife 6f a 
man of the three higher pure castes ought, says Manu, to 
Ik* a woman of the same caste, and the children would be 
of the same caste as the father But they might marry 
women of the lower c^istes, even of the Siidra caste, b.eside« 
the first Wife, and the children would be of the same caste 
n» the mother. Rules are given for the ca.«C8 of the 
marriage of a a Kshatnya, Vcisya, or Sudra 

wife: of ^ Ksluitrtya with a Veisya or 5>udra, and of a 
Veisva with a Sudra, also for the marriages between the 
chilfireii of any of these couples. A Sudra, liowever, was 
on no account to marry a wife from a lusher caste, he 
might m.arry a Sudra wife only. If by any chance a Sudra 
broke this kiw. rlie children of the marriage wonhl be’ 
chaiid.il.'is or outreastes, ‘those lowest of mortals.’ Rules 
for the divUion of property are aUo given 

If a Brahmin h.v%e i>f iJie foin das.«e», his pruperty 
«lnU be divided into ten partv The boii of the Braliciin 
Mifesli.dl hn\e four parts, the wm of Uio Ksliatnj.a wife 
three {virts the son of the Veinyt wif« two p.art-s and the 
i*oii of the s«udra wife one p-art 

JfoHiMx 149-lj3 


Race Castes — As the Brahmins made these rule> to keep 
the highest Aryan castes pure, the other mixed castes made 
rules like them. Those who werw half Aryan (hal/breni^ . 
that i’, hail .Vryan fathers anti Sudra mothers kept apart 
from those who by further nitcnnamage with Suunw had 
l>ecoino a quarter Aryan, and liecamo a separate caste. 
The ‘quarter Aryans' m their turn, made a 

caste a{iart from those who by still further iiuerraarriagc 
with Sudras Ind l>ecomc ‘one-eighth Aryans’ {oc/crixi/is). 
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And there ^veie a great many ciosses between these mixed 
castes, wliich resulted in many more castes. Each caste 
tried to l<eep what Aryan Wood it had, and this it could 
only do by marrying \ritbiri its own caste, as no higher 
caste tsould marry into it. Thus we sec that castes were 
at first made to keep tlie Aryan race, so far as might be, 
pure. This we may call the Itace-ongin of caste. * 

Guild-castes. — So far we see how diflerciit castes at first 
arose. But how it was that each caste had its ou’ii work 
to do and no other is not quite so clear. Proliably this 
custom came in very slowly. The Aryan sages, who made 
the rules as to inteimamagcs, also inado rules for the work 
which the children of the mairiages were to do. Onl}’ a 
Brahmin might teach the Veda or sacrifice. This hts sons 
by his Brahmin mfe might do. But what weie Ins sons 
by wives of the other castes to do? They uould be 
regarded by others as being of higher caste than tho 
pure Sudra, for they had Aryan blood in. them. Tiie same 
regard would he fell for the children of a Ksha’liiya by a 
Sudra niotlier. JIaiiu tells us that to these mixed castes 
honourable work was given such as serving princes, teacli- 
iiig military exercises, music and astrdiiomy, and tho 
keeping of herds. Thus the higher castes did the higher 
and more honourable work, and the lower ca-stes tho lower 
kinds of work. But after a time when men camo to be 
very skilful at any kind of work, they would oidy teach it 
to their own families and relations In order to kccji the 
knowledge they had obtained to themselves .and their 
families, .they would form a separate rxistc, and marry only 
within tliat caste. A caste formed in this vvay would he 
w hat IS called a ‘ guild ’ or company of workmen, u ho keep 
their secrets to themselves, and will teach no outsiders 
Local castes — Since the time of Manu castes have been 
made in other ways than the two just mentioned If a 
native tube or people wished to be ‘ Hinduized,’ i e to have 
Brahmin priests, and to be looked upon as Ilimlu, they 
could not join any of the oUl Hindu castes. They had to 
come in as new castes The chiefs and fighting men called 
themselves Kshatnyas, and in later times Rajputs. This 
liutt nobody, for they did not try to intermarry with the 
old llajpul families. The other men of tho tnbe called 
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;liemselves a sul)-c;iste of whatever old caste was most like 
iliem in occupation. In somo cases if there were a priest 
in the trihe, he called himself a Dmhmiii, and no one 
minded this, so long as he kept ajiart fioni other Brahmins. 

Tlio Brahmins at first, no doubt, were all of one caste. 
Mann, who mentions many ini’ced castes, does not mention 
more th.in one casto of Brahmins. But as families of 
Braliniiiis spread abroad through India, lived in many 
dllToreiit countries, worshipped God under dilTeient names, 
spoke dilTeicnt languages, and were prolwbly of dilTeicnt 
degrees of purity, some having mingled with rl)c natives 
more than othei's, they formwl Br.ilmnn sulscastcs. There 
are, as we know, a groat many Brahmin snlurastes at this 
d.iy, most of whom will not eat with nor marry Biahniins 
of any other suh caste. There arc also so^alled Brahmin 
8uh castes which are not of Aryan descent at all, Imt have 
taken the name and called themselves Brahmin? ever snico 
their tribe became Hindu Sub-c.astcs formed in tins way 
wo may call loetil castes, t.c. c-astes formed by moMiig from 
tine place to anotlicr and living there for some time. Those 
foimoil by religious worehip wo mar term }eh'jtms castes 
vSuch are Vcislumvas, who worship G*«k 1 niidcr the name of 
Vishnu , Saivas, who worship God as Siva . and m motlern 
times wo have lhahmos. 

Tribal Castes. — In some cases a whole trilio may belong 
to one cjuue whatever work the men may do Caste? 
fonned in this way we may call trikU castes. For instance, 
there ore the Jats in the PanJab who are of this cla?^. 
Mann mentions os mixed castes many of the /rites of his 
day, e.(j. the Xishada?, the Magadhas, an<I tho Dnividas 

Hygieuic Origin ’of Caste. — Another eunsc which no 
doubt letl to the fniination of castes W'as the great need fur 
making strict rules of he.jltli' Many of the lower c.istc-. 
among the'hiU tribes and jnnglo trit»cs especially aie \eiy 
dirty in their Jiabits. In a hot country disea.ses alHiuml, and 
if jieoplc are to keep in health they must iio ver^' cle.iidy 
in their habilB. They ought lo hatho at least once cverv 
day, to Ik* very careful to cat good clean ftKxl well cookwl. 
and to drink only pure clean water The Aryan sages of 
old knew how important all this wns, and they made \ ery 
strict ndcs of health. Jkteh casto bad its ««« rates of 
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what might be eaten and drunlc, and to make sure that the 
rules were kept, the higher castes, who were the most 
cleanly, would not eat food which had not been cooked by 
one of their own caste. So well tvas tin’s known that the 
lower castes would eat food cooked by a Ilrabmiii, knowing 
that it would be clean and good, but the Brahmin would 
neVer eat what had not been cooked by a man of his own 
caste. This proved to he such a good rule that uhat was 
at first a mere custom grew into a part of religion, and any 
one who broke it was put out of his caste. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE OLD HINDU AGE. 

riULOSOI’HY AND IdllLOSOPHERS. 

In the UpanUhads wc have the beliefs of the liolv sages 
and learned scholars of the earliest times about God, man. 
life, death, the soul, the svorld, the past, tlie'present, ana 
the future. These Ikchcfs were thought out and arranged 
in ‘Systems of Philosophy,’ by the learned men of the 
next age. There were many of these systems, and each of 
them h.ad a ‘ school ’ or sect, or set of followers of its own 
Nine of them are well kiio'vn. The great Hindu teachers 
of later times consider six of them to bo ‘ orthodox ’ or true 
or right, t c. such as might be held by Brahmins and those 
who followed them, and three to be ‘ heterodox,’ or false, 
ie. such as no pious man who lielieved Brahmin teaching 
could hold. * 

2. The six ‘ortliodox’ systems were: The S.inkhya 
and Y6ga, the Veishesheka ahd Nydya, and the First and 
Second Vedanta. ‘ 

The three ‘ heterodox ’ systems were : The Jaina, the 
Buddhist, and the Chdrvdka These were coushlered to 
be heterodox, because they would not allow the claim of 
the Brahmins to be the highest class, and did not believe 
in sacrifice or follow the rules of caste. The other system* 
did not meddle with the Brahmins in any way, nor attempt 
to change men’s habits or ^xiys of living. They were 
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morel}' mocleti of tlioiiglit and were indeed held by nuiiiy 
Drahmins. 

3. The S&nkhya system was founded by KapUa, the first 
groat Hindu philo*:ophcr, who probably lived about n.C. 
()U(I. llis system is knosvu as the Sdnkhya [from Sankhya 
= number]. becau«c he \cry carefully numbered all his 
ide.i« He turncil aside from revelation to rcjuson, that is 
to say, he did not believe m amthiiig that he or any other 
man could not sec, or feel, or prose The outer world, be 
solid, «as not a ilrcain but a fact, because you can see it. 
Tliat eieryinan has a soul may l>c provetl, and there 
fore he bchc\ed it Hut he did not believe m a God 
mUo nude, and rules the world His system is also 
known as tlie Dwaita [ = Tw»hic«', or Dualism], bec.'iiisc 
he s.nd that tlicrc aic re.illy only two things. I'nilriH 
or Naluie, and .liman or S^nil or. n« we might say, 
M, liter and Mmd. Souls, he said, are connilcss. These 
souls and this matter tdways haic been and always 
will bo The soiil of a man Ines for a lime in a botly, 
.in<l then go<‘s into a higher or lower nninial, or eieii 
into a phint, actoiiling to the gixKl o’r the Iwd that he 
hiH done W hen any son! 1>e<*omcs jierfect, it goes no 
more into any Isnly. but lives .npail as a soul for ever. 
To lie free from a li<xly is blisv To be in a bcHly is 
|kiin. 

b The Y6ga »y»tem wa-> founded by I'alonjaU, who 
livxtl nlsiiu 3U0 lie. He difTeml cbietly from Kapila in 
bis belief III GinI, the Siiprcim* Soul. The soul, lie s.aid, 
has always licen and always wdl lie, but it t.aii oiilv get 
free fnun a limly by tliinkiiig of Gtsl Thi5> thinking was 
yc'.ga, the ‘yoking ' of the mmd to one tliought Yoga is 
al«o s,uil to mean 'nntoii with (hxl ' He gne> main riiie« 
for fixing the mind on GikI, anil thus setting the soul free 
from the Iwdy. 

' Ti. The VeUbesheka Hvstem (vidie'ha - dn iding] w.ss 
foiindid hv Kanadxx (n nicViianie fnim Kan.s .'iloni | It is 
thought that he hv«-d uflor Kapd.i, hut when is not known 
He wys that the world la made up of atom* or tiny |»arts 
whioh have alviavs exi<i«l and never elmnije, while the 
world itself is always changing His learliing alxvut the 
soul is the Kimc as that of Kapiu. 
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6. Tlie Nydya system wtis formed hy Gohma (not tho 
Buddha). He lived some time after ftaiiada, wo do not 
quite know when ; it may have been in the first or second 
century B c He gives the rules of logic or reasoning very 
fully and clearly. The lules and ivords and terms of the 
Nyaya are to this day used in Hindu logic and philosophy. 
The teaching of Gotania as to God and the souls of men is 
the same as that of Kanida and Kapila. He tells us that 
he gives us the rules of logic because lueu cannot he 
‘ saved,' i c get fiee from the body, unless they arc able to 
reason, and in this way to get at true kno\vledge. 

7. 'The Vedanta This name is given to the nc.vt two 

systems, because they both go back to the teaching of the 
A’eda. ' 

(ft) The Pfirva Mim^sd, oi ‘ First Inquiry ’ into things, 
was a system foimccl by •Tainiiiii, whose date is uncerum 
He probably lived m the first or second century A.D , for 
ill his time great numbers of Hindus had left the teaching 
of the Brahmins for that of Buddha Ho says, that lie 
teaches men their duties which they have forgotten Tlicsc 
duties were to say the prayers and sing the hymns anti 
oHer the sacnficcs taught in the Veda. The Veda, he 
8U.V8, was not made by man, nor made at all Every 
sound, every word lu it, has always existed, and will oxi&f 
for ever. But of God, or matter, or souls, Jaimini says 
nothing. 

{b) The Uttara Mitninsa, or * Second Inquiry,’ is abo 
known as the Ved.'tiita. Its author was BAdamyana. ■ ^Vheiv 
ho Ihodis not known He came after Jaimini, and m’ay be 
put clown to the third or foiiith century a.i>. He goc-i 
back to tlic teaching of the Upaiiishads, and says that men 
should try to know God, from whom all things come and 
into whom all things, both matter and soul, will at last 
return, when God wdi bo all in all. The bonl of man is 
not, ho 8,11(1, a part of God, because God cuinnot be (liM'ilcdr 
into p.arts It w God This Vedanta system is'callod 
the A-dwaita, or ‘ Not-twoness, i *■. Oneness, bccaii'sc it 
teaches that nutter and soul are not two but one and tliv 
same being, t.e God Kvowledge (jii.ina) is salvation. 

Trausmigtatioii. Both the SAnkhya and the Vedanta 
systems, as well as the Buddhist and Jain, teach that souls 
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g't tliroxigli an cik11c<s chuii of lives and deaths without 
tea'jiiii,' tu Iw This is calletl ‘Trans-mignitiou ’ (across- 
going, i.fi. from one life to another). It is very difl'crent 
from the beliefs in the Kig Vetla, which show that the 
o.irliCbt Indo Aryans liclicted that there was hut one birth 
niti) the, world and hut one death, after which the souls of 
•joimI nu'ii li\c<l a life of emlle-s<s happiness in heaicn, “ the 
ahixle of Yama and the fathers.' rlow far the sages of 
llu' liter Vcdic and old Hindu Ages thought out the 
doctrine of iran'snugratiun— so opfiosed to tlic old Vedic 
fiiili— thein-'clics, or how far they got it from the old 
behtf-i of the Dmvnhans and Kdls it would be hard to 
-ly. • 

e*. ChtLrvAka wms the author of the ‘ luatci i.ihs-tie ’ school, 
«o called bocau'-o he boHcvixl only m matter. He said that 
tin* Ve*!as were only the fancier of men and were full of 
f.iult-., and that the Bndimins had made* all the ndcs 
for s-icrificc and the worship of the g'xl« in Older to 
i.irn for thcni<cKos n living. He K*lie\cil only in 
I'fidTiti. or iiiailtT, or the world that wc see. He dhf not 
beliPie that there was any g«Kl. or e%cn that men had souls 
Ap.»rt from their IhkIh*' ’TIio soul,’ he said. ‘ is onlv the 
bixly iiHie It wa-s l-irn with the botly ami dies witli tlie 
Ixxly ' I he onir gfxd atx’onhng to the rhnriaka school, 
U pU'.i«iiro 'NVIiiIo a man H\es, let him live happily. 
Let him feeil on gheo. wen though lie run into duhi , 
wlirii oiici* the Jwdr J*ecomcv adiex, how ran it return 
agiiu T' The riurv.'ilca.s v»crv olsoculUd Alij/nbi' [Na = not 
+ ii*li -• i'-l. If. .\theist«, bciMUie they 'slid 'there is no 
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CHAPTEU XV. 

THfi OLD HINDU AGE 

BUDDHA. , 

H.C. o«7-4S7. 

At the time irhen Bimbasara of thff Saisuniiga line (of 
whom wo shall read later on) was reigning over the 
kingdom of Macadna, the fica 
tribe or clan of the SSkyas lived 
in a small country .just on the 
bonlcra of Nepal, at the foot of 
the Him.llayas a little to the 
cast of the J>owerful kingdom 
of the Kdsalas. Their chief 
city was KapiUvastu, on the 
ri\'er Rohini, about a hundred 
miles north of Benares, then 
called Kiis). One of the chief 
men of this Sakyn clan was a 
Kehatriya prince named Sud- 
dbAdaiia. His wife uas named 
MAya devi, and his only son was 
Gautama, also called SiddArtha. This boy grew nj) to be 
one of the greatest teachers the world has ever seen, and 
the faith that he taught is even now held by 500 millions 
’ of men — a thii-d of the Imman race. 

He was strong, handsome, and brave, and his father 
hoped that he would be a great king and a mighty warrior. 
He was taught al) that a chief of high rank should knoiv, 
and was skilled m the use of the sword, the lance, and the 
bow When he was eighteen years old he was married to 
a fair girl named Yasddhara, and after sereral ye.ars of 
mavriwi life a son was horn to him, who was nanie<l 
Rahula For ten years he had all that' is thought to 
make up the joy of life, but the young chief was not happy. 

2 Gautama was gentle in speech, kind of heart, and lull 
of mercy to all. He cared not for the pomp and glory of 
his father’s court. He tried rather to find out from bis 
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teacliers ami the sacml hooks ho»' to be a good and holy 
man, and do good to others, '\\nicn he saw pain and sick- 
ness and sorrow all round him in the world he was filled 
M ith deep s.ulncss that such thincs should he “ Why,” ho 
.asked, “ should there be join ana death ; why should there 
be sin and sorrow t” Xo one could tell him why. "Man,” 
they s.\id, "is born to die. You. too, must grow old, and 
f.dl ill and die.” Then he was filled with “a gre.it fear.” 

One night, a little while after this, Gautama, who was 
then twenty-eight j*c.irs old, left his country, his father, 
his wife, and his child, and fled alone into the depths of 
the forest He left the world to find out by himself, if he 
could, how to sai o men from pain and sin and fear of death, 
to find the way to the "Oreat peace.” This, in the 
histoi^’ of his life, is known as the "Great Ilenunciation,” 
or giving up of the world. Ho cut ofi" his flowing locks’of 
hair, took oIT his kingly dress, and put on the yellow robe 
of a hermit, and thus'’ ho sought the truth. He went first 
Co a- forest near I'ajgriba, the capital of Mngadha, and Hve<l 
with tw'o pious Brahmin hermits ns their disciple. He 
'learnt all th.it these good men could tc.ich, but the great 
peace ho sought did not come. Then he went still deeper 
into tho forests of Gaya, south of Patna, and for sis \ ears, 
w ith five disciples, he fasted and wasted his body. ’ Tlie 
temple of Bndn-gaya now marks the spot where Buddha 
lived these six years. He had lieen taught that his own 
body was the worst foe that be had, .and that to pnnfy his 
soul he must staiwe and torture his body. But after six 
years of this, he found that be was no nearer the great 
pe.ice than when he began. He ne.irly lost hope, for he 
h.id no one to show him the war. He had to find it out 
for himself. He rose up from the ground where he lay 
fainting from a long fast, and went to the nearest village 
and ate and drank, and strength and beauty soon 
returned to his wasted bodj*. Then his disciples left him 
in scorn, for they .said, "He eats and drinks like worldly 
men, and he who does this will never find the truth ” 
G.iutaraa was alone. 

4. Alone he lived for forty-nine days, lost m deep thought, 
lie s.it under a fig tree, known for ages afterwards as the 
Ho tree (or Sb-u’fii = iSnftfir cree^ of Baddha. Ac I’asC tile 
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truth came to him. “He had sought it among men and in 
the world, ho had sought it in the lonely forests, but found 
It not. and lo ! there it rras, tn Aw oirn heart." Light 
flashed into his mind, and in a moment he knew and 
felt that It had come at last — the Great Peace. Then as 
he sat there, thinking, the great niles of life, one fiy one, 
slowly took form in his mind They came to him. Each 
thought had a voice and spoke to him. ‘Hurt nobodj’, 
hurt noiliing. not c^en your own body. Want nothing, 
wi->h for nothing. All jmn, nil sin comes from want, 
from desire. He who wants Iciist is most happy. He 
\\hn wants nothing is ijuite happy, his mind is calm, 
like the depth of the sea This is the true, the Middle 
P.ath ’ 

3. Oautama then rose up. He left the woods and went 
bick into the world. Men called him Buddha, the 
Enlightened, the Wise, he who has reached Buddhi or 
Wisdom He first went to Kdsi or Benares, and began 
to pre.ach both to men and women. In three months 
die h.'id si.'cty disciples, whom he sent forth to preach 
that which ho had taught ihenu “Go,” he said, “and 
«.ive the world from sin and suffering, teach men to 
bo pure and kind. Let not two go the. same wa}*. 
Shun c\il, do goodf hold sw.ay oicr thyself, this is 
the true lath ” Then ho went to liajgriha. As he 
entered the city the rajah, ninibas.tra, and his people were 
sacrificing a hundred sheep and a hundred goats. But 
Buddha bade the priests stop, and spoke with such feeling 
of the cruelty of Jtillmg, bow all cre.atijre3 )o»o life, how 
man, who prays fi>r mercy to the gods, ought to shoa 
mercy to the hehilcss sheep, and not take aw.iy life which 
he cinnot giie, Owt even the priests shnink b.ick m horroi 
from their task, and the king and all his people were won 
over to tiic new f.uth. He then went to Ins aged father at 
Kapiliinstn He h.id JcA bis home ns a pnuce. he went 
luck as a j)Oor beggar, with a sh.ivcii head, dressed in a 
yellow imW, with a bogging !)Owl m bis hand. His father, 
SiubUuKlau-i, his uiitv^'asodhara, his young ton, Bahnia, 
.niid the whole ij-lky.a clan, all heanl his teaching and joined 
him as disciples. For the next forty five years, until he 
was eighty year* old, he went about preaching the new rule 
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the wheel at death, only to come up again irith the next 
turn of the wheel.” 

9 Buddha saw that men suffer many ills for which they 
are not to blame— that a man may be born a leper, or be 
horn blind, and this conld not be due to any sin of his 
oini. So he said that every ill is the fruit and the result 
of some sin done by a man. some time or other, if not 
in this life, in some former life. He taught that the stale 
of a man in this life and the nc-vt depends upon his own 
acts Kq sacnficc to the gods, he said, can wash away 
sin, no prayer of any priest, no prayer of any man can 
do himself or any other roan any good. What n man sow s 
that he reaps. A roan cannot put bis guilt on anotber. 
That would break the eternal law, which is that he who 
' sms dies. When a man sins no more he dii»s no more, but 
lives the life that ne%cr ends. Xot only must ho ilo no 
sin, he must ihnb no sin. Then only will bo come to the 
Great Peace, the endless life. This law — Dlifirina. the rule • 
of the utiiverse— never changes. roan is what he makes 
hirosclf Not only tn'iv be make himself good or bad, be 
MujJ make himself cofx) or bad. He maKcs his own hell 
Of bis oivn heaven here on earth, llie result of all the 
actions of a m.in he called Knrma — “ 77«^ done.” 

All the sum of emliHl life — 

Kanua — 'll! th,at total of a mitl— 

Wlittli i< the ihiiip^ it <l«l — the thought- it L.id — 

Tlw * Self it wore.’ T/ii Liiffit of .\»ui 

10 The last rest of the soul of a good man — when be 
has done iritli the sins, the sorrows, the pleasures and the 
|iaius of life, uhcii the gowl that he has done m ull the 
lives tint he has e>cr litw is more than the b.ad. when Ins 
soul has become pure and sinic»s — he eiilleil .Vimfnc, The 
fi'rotl I’eoc''. Man is then in perfect calm for ever 
Hk-weil Ninaiia— 

Tluit I Innjo* ahub nt'ct ihiiige-* 

TU LujKi ..t .| 4 ,„ 

11. I’ndilln did not reject the gixls of the Voilas, the 
ihirtv-three gixls of the Sky, the .Vir, and the Barth, nor 
the bevas, the lesser gnds or angels, nor any gixis wor 
shipixxf fiy peopfe. ito knew norfting af>ont lAem. f>iu 
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thought that they too «ere under Dhatmn, tho eternal latv. 
Ihit neither prayers to them nor sacrifices could help men. 
When ho Nvas asked about the state of those wlio had reached 
tho gicat peace, he said, “I do not know'.” And when he 
was asked if tho worhl was eternal, he ni.idc no rej)ly. 

12. The chief teaching of Iliiddha was love to all — 
kindness, mercy, to all living things. To kill even an 
ant or a worm was a sin To kill an animal in sacrifico 
or for food was a sin. There were, ho said, five rules of 
life. They were— kill not, steal not, lie not, drink no 
wine, nor cause others to drink, he pure in word and 
thought and deed. 

1 .1 Those who wished to lead a calm and holy life, apart 
from the world, ivlicrc they might follow’ goodness til! it , 
became the habit of ihcif soiils, Ihiddba formed into a 
holy order of Monks or JjIuLshn. or i/Adlw?, and Nuns or 
B/tftvdtfnts. They sh.ivod'their heads, wore yellow robe*, 
'lived on alms, and spent their time in calm thought and* 
study in a Vihdra or Motik-Housc;, which was often a cave 
in Ibo side of a hill, 'fhere were so many of these VihAras 
in the country of ^iagadha that its very name was changed 
to Bihar or the Vih.tr country, and Bihar it remains tO' 
this day. 

14. On the death of Buddha in D.C. 487>* five hundred of 
his disciples met together in a great cave ne.ar Pdtalijnitr.s, 
now Patna to gather up the sayings and teachings of their 
great master. They " chaunted *' them *' together " in order 
to fix them firmly in their minds, and made three great 
divisions of them, which they called I’tlnJMS or baskets. 
The first Pitaka contained the ivords of Buddha to his 
disciples, the second the rules of life that he laid down 
for them, and the tbml his teaching or doctnne. This 
is known as the First Buddhist Council or San-giti 
(together-chaunting) 

The three ‘ gems ’ or sacred things of the Buddhists were 
said to be Buddha, Dbarma, Sanghli, t e. Buddha, the Law, 
and the Church. ' 

* f^cholara are not nt one as to this dale Professor aincclonell 
gi\ea D c. 4S0, Dr Fleet Kites Ji.a 482, Mr Vincent Smith {«honi 
1 follow ) B c. 487, and Dr HoernJuand Sliss Duff in her Chronology, 

K C. 477, while Dr Khya Davids ^\ea b c 4.12 
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About 100 yc.irs after the death of Iliuldlia, the monks 
of Veis.ili, w!io R-erc of the Vafjjian tribe, made ten 
changes in the ndes of life for monks, the chief of which 
was that they might take gold or silver from people, as 
well as food The Bhikkm of the cast of India follow e<l 
them. IiHt the monks of the west irould not agree to this. 
.V second council ^vas therefore held at Vaisali in itc. 3S7 
to settle the point. Seven hundred monks attcnde<l. But 
they could not agree, and the council endctl in the division 
of Buddhists into two great sects, the Northern and 
Sontherii. A third great council was held at Pdtaliputra 
by Aboka, the emperor of M.agadha, alwiit the year 244. 
It baled for nine months. It was attended only by the 
southern sect, of whom a thousand monks met, and once 
• more chaunted together and arranged their sacred books, 
which were by thu time many m number. All the 
Buddhist sacred stories were collected and written down. 
,T*he southern sect is known as the Hinayana, or Low 
'Path. *n»eir books are written in >Iagadbi and P.Ui, arid 
were followed by all the Buddhists in South India. Cerlou, 
Burmah, and Siam. A fourth council was held by 
Kanishka, the Kusbau em^ieror, in Kashmir, about the 
year .\.t) 140. It was attendeil only by the northern sect, 
known as the Mahayana. or High Path. Thcir writings 
were at first in Sanskrit, and were followe^l m North 
India and Nepal, Tibet, and China, Mongolia, Corea, aiul 
Japan, and were transbted into the languages of these 
countries The Mabaydna teaching w.t 3 more like that 
of Brahmanism than the other In* it Biiddh.a was wor- 
shipped as a god. although be had himself said that be 
was only a man. Biidilbism spread over China and 
- Mongolia in the fourth century A.I>, over Japan in the 
sixth, and over Tibet id the seventh centurv. Buddha 
ghosha, a Brahman of Magadba, preached Suddhism in 
Burmah in 450 A.D. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
THF OLD HINDU AGE. 

THR JAINS. 

About tlie same titno that Biidilha lived, another Kshatriya 
prince named Vardha maiia prc.iched a religion which was 
verj* nnicb like his, and has lasted to this day. 

2 Ills father, Siddartha, was the chief of a Kshatriya clan 
known as the Niltas or Na^’as. They dwelt in Vaisali, 
about 2” miles north of Patna. His tnothei, Ttisala, was a 
sister of Kataka, rajah of Vnisdli, the chief town of the ' 
Licchavis, and a relation of BimKasdia, Icing of Mngadha, 
and of the king of Videba. 

S. Vartiha-mAna vmis horn in n.c. 509. He reairied i\ lady, 
named Yasdda, and for several years lived at his fathers 
court. Then, as Buddha did after him, he made iiji his 
mind to quit the norld. 

4 Long liefme this, some time in the eighth tentnry, a 
sago n.ained Parswa nAtha had founded an Older of monks 
for the Ndja Kshatriyas From him the hill Paidviiith is 
iianieil. This famous Iiill is 4500 feet high, tlie highest 
peak ui Chota Nagpur. It is covered with leniploH and 
held sjcrcd by the .Tams At the age of thirty the pilncc 
Vardha mdiia joined this order, took the vows and lived 
the life of a monk. -But the teaching of P.-irsna nas not 
strict enough for him, and after two yc-irs he left the order 
.md uaiuleicd forth alone all over north and south I’elmr. 
Ho called himself a Nir-firuntha, ‘Not tied,’ orio who is not 
iKiuiiii fiy any earthly tic, who lias no earthly ilcsin* and 
c.nrcs not fur any norhlly tustoni. Ho vould not c'cii 
no.nr < lothcs but neni aliout nakiil. For twelve years no 
one would listen to Ins teaching. At length lie bccami 
known as ji .Iiiia or holy* man. and the Kcct he founded are 
i-.illed .T.uns. His foUimers called him their Mnlia Vir.a or 
Great Hero, nml liv ihis name he is best known. He was 
42 yt.irs older than Huiiiiha, and he preached in tfie sanio 
countries in w hicli Buddha afterwards pruichcd, in ^fagudha. 
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Videli.i, and An^a. He diwl, 72 years old. in ito. 1*2", iii 
r.iwa ill PiUiia a plaeo helil siicrcil liy llio JaiiH. 

0 . Mnlii\-Vira liad twelve diici|)K's, one of wliom, 
left him and made a hcet of his own, wliicli lasted foi 
hundred-, of years, hut ditMl mil long ago. The other eleven 
renuiincil true and hclpinl him to the end. 

(i. Alioiit two hnndriHl years after Malia- Vint, in (ho year ' 
nc. iliu, there was a gre.»l famine, which lasted for tweUe 
ye.ir®. in ilie country of Magadiui. at that time the only 
home of the Jains. Chandragnpu Manry.i was then icign- 
mg. To escape from the famine, Ilhadra-liahu, w)io was 
the lie.ul of tlio Jams, look a great many of them far south, 
into the K.trn.Ka country, now Mysore and Knnanv in 
S. India, wlicie settlements of Jains are htili foimd.‘ A 
monk named Slln'ila-hhndra w.as made hcait of tho«c who 
stayed I'clund. They lield a council at lMt.iIiputra (Patn-i) 
alHiut the tear r.C. JOO. and made wh.il remained of their 
old hooks, calk’d I’liivns, into a new set of books known as 
Angaa. At the Mme time the monks left o)T their old 
custom of going ahont imclothtsi, and put on nJiiro cloth- 
ing. They also admitted nuns into their order. After a 
time, when the fainino was o\er, some of lhri«e who had 

f 'one smith rctwmed. They did not like the ch.inges that 
lad been made, ami would not agree t<* them Tito dilVei- 
cnccs between the two p.\rtitfs increased, till at last, in 
IVC. t-'i. two dUtinct sects were made. Those wlio held 
that tlie monks slinuld not wear clothes were calleil Dig 
nmidifl', ‘ sky-clad.’ us the nir was their only elothmg, and 
the others were caded Sic^Umbatus, or * white clothcii ’ 

7. Jaioism. — Tlic Jains liavc throe ‘gems' or ‘ prccioua 
rules’ Tlioy arc Ijight seeing. Right-knowing, niul Right- 
doing. The third gem includes the file rules of nnddha. 
viz., l.ic not. Steal not, J^sire not. Re pine, aiul calm in 

* A \er\ of the ItamAcaiia lu t)l(1 Kan.m «c, know n 

as Iho .7 iin Riiniiijuiii, aajs thit Chnndragnf.t'c .Mam \ii. who had, 

12 jciiis Influx- Ins clv»lfi. rww»aiiceil iho woi-ld ivud become u 
(liacii>te of Tthndi.a blhu. enne ti> Mvmne with him and was with 
him when he died Ulmndncsrwptii js^iid tolmcc died IJ^tars aflei 
wanls III Sljsnie, on a hill atill callcil aftei liim, Cliandia gill 
Close to tins hill llieix- i» the temple ami great image at Sravana 
'K'lgoh, Where the elmf pontiff or j/«r« of all the Jams in India 
lices. — (Ift-.fllf-r of Mv«rr, \tA i • 




K*<ii they hhouUl Jraw in any inni't in liivatliiti” I.ikf 
tlie I$u«Klhiht>i ilic .Tain» «irv not for llu- Voda nor tin’ 
pids of till’ nor for Mcrilicc They too iNdievc in 

Ktiniiit and .tikI Iiuld that men are Umi ami 

ri'Uini many timen Untiie the ISiuidhi^tA they U-lieM* in 
n {jn-at WorhJ void or Atman, and hold that nil ihiti-'a, cai-n 
•earth, fire, air. and water ha»e wml'i. Tliey In-Vieve in 
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iviul thus wa'lmjj their IkkHcs tvhieh Hutldha iaul 
wiong 

Tlio^Jain? cif tlio }»rC5>e«t «lay keep iip casto uilt'-!. nml 
tlirir nnilniuii'. wear the Merwl ilireatl. 'ITjer lio not Iniild 
htupas iir Da^oKas at the IhuWhwts do, over the relics of 
(lepartcd saiut.v They think that the worlil is eternal, and 
tiiat time (hvidtal into three great circles or ngc^ m each 
<if which twenty four Jinaa appear Tliny place great 
statues of black and white m.irble of ilcparted .linas» in 
their teinples or m tho open dir, and worship and ]iray to 
them. One of the^c statues at Kark.d in S. Caiiara Tn 
Southern India, known nv the Ooomta, is 4*2 feet high, 
carved out of tho solid rock, w*hich has been cut away 
all round They arc c.dled J’lrth-itnhnoi (Ford makei'*, 
bmiuso they are forJi Imtween the two Oceans — existence, 
or S.ani«iira— aud Xirvdna, or nest). Ahoie oil. they adore 
the last two .Iina«, IMrswa-natha and MahaVira They 
build hcantiful temples in deep forests and on wootled 
hilK. 'riu're are so nuany fine temples in 1’alil.ttia in 
Ituzernt that it has Ihioii c,aUe<l the City of Temples. On 
Mount Aim there .ire two of the finest temples in Iiiflia 
limit of white in.arble, which must have been hrought from 
.1 place *100 miles away. 

9. The Jain faith is now followc<kchieliy by tho wealthy 
Siihs, the great banking faoiilies of N. India. Then' aro 
among them four orders. Of the«e the first two sue 
monks and nuns Those who, though Jains, Jo not Ine 
from the worhl in loon.'isieries, form the other two, 
and may be calle«l hay men and lay women. The latter 
make their ^ows and keep their rules of life, and are more 
cla«cly united by their onler to their religious to.icliers the 
monks, lh.su the lay IhiddhisU. were Tlus m.sy be one 
reason whv the sect of the Jams still numbers half a 
million tn India, while the Buddhist order has ipiite dieil 
out. 
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CUAl‘'J’EB XVII 

THE OIJ) HINDU AGE. 

TKK rEKSlANS IN INDIA. 

Ahokt TiOO B.C 

. Thk Aryan? who went dowa into Persia, or Iran, founded 
great kingdoms tlicre, and, Hko the Indian branch of their 
race. Aryanized the old native tribe? of the country. 
In the sixth century Ji-C. tho ruler of Persia was a 
mighty monarch named D.ini or Darius. lie is known as 
Dorms Hystaspea (after his father Ilystaapes), to dis- 
tinguish him from another Persian king of tlic same name 
, of whom we shall road later on. He reigncll fiotn nc. 521 
to I1.C 485, and ruled over the whole of Western Asia, 
including the countries now callctl Persia, Afghanistan, 
■ Turkistan, and Asia Minor. Wishing to extend his power, 
he invaded tho Panjab. His admiral, Scylax, fitted out a 
fleet of vessels on the Indus, Killed down tlie river to the 
sea, and thence round the coast to the Kcd Sea. Darius 
then annexed the whole of the valley of tho Indn?, and 
formed it into a "saltany” or province of the Persian 
empire. It was said to be the richest and most populous 
of the twenty satrapies of Persia, and to have yielded in 
gold dust a revenue of what would now l)o worth 
000,000, and was equal to one-third of the whole 
revenue of the empire Wc must lememher that in those 
days great tracts of land in Sindh and the Panjab, 
now waste deserts, were rich and populous. Canals, lately 
made, are turning some of these desert tracts into gardens 
once more How long tho Persians held the Punjab we do 
not know-. When the Greeks came into the country two 
hundred years later, native Indian lajahs ruled the country. 

THi: UREEKS IN INDIA. 

UC 327 325=3 Ye*.i>ls, 

Up to this time all wo know of the history of India is taken 
from books composed in India itself. The first account 
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that >\e have of India from ontaide is hj’ Greek writers 
who did not belonp to tho country. • They tell us of 
the coming of tho Greeks into India, under their famous 
king Alexander. Ko Indian writer however, Brahmin, 
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Buddhist or dain, makes any mention of Alevander or 
his invasion. 

’ 2 . One of tho successors of Darius Hystaspes, named 
Xerxes, not content with the great Persian empire that he 
inlierited, crossed over the stiaus which divide Asia from 
Europe in B.C. -ISO, and invaded Greece with a great army 
In it, as Greek writers tell m, there was a division of 
Indian troops. But the Greei» defe.nted him, and drove 
him hack again with gre-it slanghter. 

3. The Greeks were at that time the most learned, the 
bnivcst, and the best of all the Aty'un races in Europe. A 
M.l. II 
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lon^ lime nftor the ik'fcat of Xerxes ii (Ircck kui?, iianu**! 
Alcxamier, otio of. tlic grc.itcsl am! Itrave^t joldicra tliat 
have c\cr livcil, dcl«*rmlnc<l to iiivacic* I’oraia. He li.nl 
keen m.ulc king at ilio early age of twenty, and was then 
thirty years oltl. He is known in hislory as Alexander 
the tlro.it Taking a small forco of liRivc Greek soldiers, 
ho holillv marched into the Persian kingdom. Ho con- 
<Hicre(l nil Ast.i Minor ami Persia, and dcfeatctl tho armie> 
of D.irins (a dcaccndant of IXirins llystaspcs), tho PersLan 
monarch, in overj* kittle that he fought, lie then went 
on to conijucr Turkistan and Afghanistan. Ilasing tlono 
this, ho camo down into the Patijab by tho Kliybor Pass, 
lie iwis tho first I'tiropcan tnvmicr of Indi.i. After sub- 
tilling the lull tribes in Koliiatan and Kashmir, and taking 
the chief towns, Alexander crossed iho Indus, on a brid "0 
of boats, a few miles above Attock, and went on to Taxil.», 
where ho haliet,! to rest bis army. » 

4 Most of tho trikil chiefs, inclmling Amblii, the King of 
Tttxila or Tnksba sila (now* llaw.ilpindi), tbo greatest Inuian 
t.Mto in the Pjnub in those days, and the chief seat of 
lo.irning in XortliAV'c-stern India, at once submitted and 
joined Alexander with all their forces. 

f). Another very powerful lujnb.in tlie rnniab was a 
I’oumva or Pnni chief whom the Greeks railed Porii'* 
He rilled the country lictwccn tho tlhilam and the Chitiah, 
and W. 1 S then at svar with Taxila. Alexamler summoned 
him to come to him and jiay trilmtc. Ponis rcplidl that 
he was then on liLs way to meet the Greek king, but that 
ho was not bringing tribute, but bra\e soldiers to fight hint. 
Ho awaited tho Greeks witli an army of 50,000 men and 
12000 elephants on tho other side of tho Jhikim, called by 
the tJreeks the Ilydaspes, altout 100 miles from Taxila. 
Ale-xander marched lip to the Jhilam. fie could iiot cross 
' ill the face of the enemy, waiting to attack him on the 
other side He eiieampcd in full x-iew of Poms and his men, 
on the western bank, and thcro he stayed for a few days. 
Then, leaving his camp standing with a p.irt of his army 
to guard it. ho marched np the bank of the river very 
quietly, lu the night time, for sixteen miles, to a ford which 
his spies had found, and in tbo dark he crossed the river 
with a picked force of 13,900 men and 5000 cavalry, before 
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Porus know anything about it. Early in the morning the 
news Avns brought to Poms by bis scouts. He sent off 
a small force of 2000 men in advance, which was put 
to night by the Greeks, and then came on w'ith his 
main army. A great Ixittlo was fought. The Greek 
cavalry were far stronger than the Indians, and were 
mounted on bigger and better horses. Galloping round 
their army, they attacked them in rear. The Indi.uis 
turned round to meet them, and, as they were turning, the 
Greeks charged them in front. They were broken, and 
lied for refuge behind »thc elephants, on which Poms 
chiclly relied. But the Greeks hurled showers of darts at 
them, and the huge beasts, maddened with the pain, turned 
round and trampled on the Indian host, and threw it into 
confusion. Then the Greek cavalry charged again, and the 
rout of Porus was complete. It is said that 12,000 foot 
and 3000 horsemen were killed, and 0000 captured, with 
•the elephants, while the Greeks lost 1000 men 

C. After the battle %vas over, Poms, “a magnificent giant 
six feet and a half tall,” was brought before the Greek 
king, who asked lum how he would like to be treated. 
“Idke a king,” said Poms. Alexander was pleased with 
hia reply. He gave lum back hia kingdom and added to it 
lands still larger, and in this way made him a grateful 
and faithful fnend for the short time that he stayed in the 
Country. 

7, A young Indian prince named Chandragupta (after- 
wards the founder of the Mauryan dynasty), who had fled 
from his native conntiy of Magadha tp the Panjab, to save 
his life, went to the Greek king and begged him to go on to 
the Ganges and conquer Magadha Alexander made up his 
mind to do so. He crossed the Chmab and then the Havi. 
But when he got as far as the Sutlej, the last river of 
the Panjab, his troops refused to follow him any further 
So far, they s.aid, the gods had helped them, hut who 
could tell how much longer the}' would be kind. Besides, 
it was eight years since they had left their native country 
and seen their wives and their children. Many of those who 
had set out had died, and those who were left were tired 
out and would go no further. With a heavy heart, their 
great commander gave the order to return. lie appointed 
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Poru3 to bo king of the country between the Jhilara and 
the Sutlej, and to Ambhi, the rajah ofTaxila, he gave the 
command of tlie country between the Indus and the 
Jhilam. These two former foes now made friends, and 
one married a princess from the house of the other. The 
Greek king then marched soutlurards along the hmks of 
the Indus, fighting many battles and taking the towns as 
ho went along, down to the mouth of the liver, to a port 
then called Patala. From this point he sent off a fleet of 
vessels under his admiral, Nearehiis, who sailed along the 
coast until he came to the Straits of Ormuz. The main 
army, under the king, marched by land, by the Mulla pass 
through Gedrosia, now called WakrATi, the southern part 
of BaiuchistAn. They suffered much from thirst and 
heat, many of them died, and they had to burn a g'rent 
deal of the rich spoil they had taken for want of carriage. 
The nest year, in B.C. 323, Alexaiidoriimself died of fever 
at Babylon, Within three years of his death “his offieeis 
had been ousted, his garrisons destroyed, and oil traces of 
his rule bad disappeared.” 


CHAPTER XVm. 

THE OLD HINDU AGE. 

MAGADIIA. 

Magadiu was by far the most famous of all the ancient 
kingdoms in the Ganges valley. The history of Magadha 
is more or less the history of Northern India for nearly a 
thousand years. Several of its rulers were mighty 
emperors who reigned at Pataiiputra (now Patna) the 
capital of Magadlia, over a great part of India. There 
wei 0 SIX dynasties or lines of kings from about B.O. COO to 
about A.l). 600. These dynasties were . 

Dunng the OUl Hinda Agr 

1 The Saisiindgas, nr 600 to n.c. 370 
3 The Naiidas, r«C 371 to Jia 321. 

During the Buddhitt Age. 

3. The Mauryas, E.C. 321 to U.c 184. 
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4. The Sungas, rc. 184 to RC. 72. 

5. The Kaiiwas, RC. 72 to RC. 27 . 

[Tlie An{lhra$ rule from the Deccan.] 

6. The Guptas, a.d. 320 to A.D. 4S0. 

In Magadha, Buddhism and Jainism arose. Here their 
great teachers, Buddha and ilahavira, lived and jjreached. 
An account of the last four djuasties belongs to the 
Buddhist period. 

2 In the Epic Age a powerful chief named Jardsamlha 
is said to have ruled Magadha, and to have been the Over- 
lord of Chedi or Bnndclkand, as well as of Anga and 
TUnga and other kingdoms, and the Pnranas give us the 
names (and the names only), of twenty-eight kings who 
succeeded him. He was the chief allv of the Kunis, and 
Krishna, in fear of him, fled from ^lathu^a to Dwiiraka 
with his Yadavas. But before the CTcat war of the 
Mahahhrirata began be was killed by Bhima, Arjniia, and 
Krishna. 


I. THEjSAlM'NAOA.KINC.'< (KSHATP.IYAS) * 
I’twunrLY APoiT (i00W»=24n Yr.\r.9.* 

3. The earliest line of kings .about whom anything )s 
rcallv known is the Saisunaga, so c.allcd from the hrst 
i)f the line, • This Ksh.atriya prince was the 

mjah of a small state, now the Patn.i distnct, and his 
cajiital was Ikajagriha, now Itajgir near G.aya Nothing 
cUc is known abont him or the next three kinss 

}. Bimbasira, RC. oil*, was the fifth of the line. He 
is said to ha\e confjiiercd the King of Anga (or Western 
Bengal), now Bli.tgalj»ur, .ind xvas tlie real founder of the 
famous kingdom of Magadha He strengthened his power 
greatly by niarn.ige. One of his wives was the daughter 
of a chief of ihc LtchebaM clan at Yai!.»li, which l»y to 
the north of Magadha She was the mother of his son 

'’nie tlvtr* coin in thm *1111 tin* foRiwiiip <lin|itcni im tliw 
I'V Mr Vim.rnt ^mlth in his liistorj 
’This wool It k.iul to come fnan S<-k n.'ipa, tlic hmaleil mljra. 
If Ml, tbr»<* kiTipv mi-m to ball' at t‘i>l, KnaLc >>nr9lil]>[>a.*r«>. 
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Aj.-lU Sitni. AnoUior of las wir«H l)olon^<-(l to the roynl 
h<)U«e of which hy to the west of Magadhi arnl 

s\as at that time the Rtron;»Mt state in Korthem Jmha. 
The two fji’ont esents of the time were tiio preaching 
of liuil'lha, llie founder of the Ilnddhist religion, nntl 
of ^f^l}larirll, the foim<Icr of the thn’n religion, who n.»s 
closely related to one of his oticens, the mother of Aj-iia- 
Satrii Ihmlia&iri roignwl f«ir twenty-eight years and 
is Raid in the Ihiddhist liooks to ha%-o been starvwl to 
death hv his son AjAtaSatm. Into his hands he had 
given all hi< jKtwcr, »vhen he liccame an old man, but 
tho cruel son Mould not wait for his aged father to <Hc 
a natural death. 

r». AJAta Satm, n.c. till. Tho iniirtler of his father led 
to war with the aged king of KOs.nla, the brother of his 
6te|>-mother, who died of grief mIicii she bean! the 
drcidful news War rngcil ior a long time and AjAtn* 
Satrii was once captiircil and carried away in chains to 
tho capital of his uncle, but in the end peace svas made 
and AjAta-S.itrn marrieil a princcvi oi the ho!j«o of 
K6s.da After this ho is 8.aid to have been filleil with 
re'morte for his cniclty to his father and to have paid a 
visit to Iluddha and confcsseil his guilt and prayed for 
iwixlon. “Sill overcame me, ob !,onl 1 sveak and foolish 
and evil I am ; for, to get tho kingship, I killed my 
father, that righteous man and good king. I confess 
mv sin, oh Lord.” Ituddha is kiuI to have replied: 
“Truly, oh king! sin overcome you: but, as yon see 
your 6in and confess it, your confession is accepted 
Sin no more." Shortly aftenvards the aged Ihiddha died. 
Mahaviw. had died o little while before. 

AjatA.Satru cannot hare been very sorry, how ever, 
for he then went on to im’ade his grandfather’s country, 
the land of the Lichchavis, north of the Ganges, now 
known as Tirlmt, in Bengal Ele took VaiatUi, tho capital, 
and annexed the state After this contpiest he died and 
was succeeded by his son Harshaka, about whom nothing 
is known, and he by bis son Udayn 

G. Udaya came to the throne about r..c. -100. He 
IS said to have founded Pdtaliputra (tho city of the 
Tumpet-flower) which, 200 years later, became the capital 
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of Northern India, under the Maurya line of kings of 
Magadha. It \ras built on the Ganges where the modem 
city of Patna now stands. 

In some way, we do not know how, the kingdom of 
K65ala passed into the hands of the king of Magadha, 
either during the reign of Ajata-Satm or that of one 
of his successors, for it is ne\er again mentioned as an 
independent state, and in the neict century we find that 
it formed a part of the empire of Magadha. 

Of the next two kings we know nothing Maha nandin 
the last of the Saisunaija line is s.aid to have married a 
Siidni woman named Mura. She fell in lo\e with a barber 
named Maha-padma Xanda, who managed to kill the 
king and marry her He then slew all but one of the 
princes of the royal family, seized on tbo throne and 
gave his name to a new dynasty, called after him, the 
Nandns. 


11 THK N'ANDA KINGS (SUDRASi. 
imvaAfti ruoM twuT luc. 571 u> Yi-vfts. ,* 

7. The accounts of the Nanda kings in the Pnranas, the 
Ihiddhist, and the .fain iKJoks .are very confused. Some 
par there were nine Nand.is If so, they eould not all 
Ilivc reigned The most probable story is that there 
were two king** All agree that the brst Nand.i was 
lety rich and a grc.!! miser. He tried to kill a young 
prince of the royal bou«o ri3mo<I Chnndnignpta, who fled 
for his life to the Panjab, but returned in the reign of 
the next king, whom he oixithren and seated himself 
on the throne This we arc told by the Greek historians. 
The second Nnnda was reigning when Alexander the Great 
invailed In<Ua He was overthrown by Chandrapipta 
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ORDP^R OF KVENTS. 


Old Hindu 

E c. 1000 
to 

lie coo. 


Sixth 

Csstuij' ^ C 


COO. 


527 


OLD HINDU A(5K. 

Age, Ululated ii.u. JOOO to fiOO, Dated ClW to 3<X) : 
Aryans spread all over India. 

Hindu nAtionst and Hindu enstea fotnied. 

Smriti booVs Sutras, Vtil.^ngas, Ode of Mftini (m 
original torm). i 

Letters brought to Indi i. llraliini alpiuibct per- 
fected l>y old Indian graniniaiiaiis- , 

ffiefor^ viith <la/e» hfffine in n C. COO. 

RdmijAU.'i, in original form proluMy com- 
posed some lime in Hus century. 

Kingdom of Magadlui under Saieiinign lung*. 

{SauMKi'/ae, h.c COO to S<iO-) , 

MaUas irft VanlhamMia, prcoclioi of Jalid«m. 
bom 

Buddha, fouiwlee o( BuddhUtti, born f, begins 
preaehiiig in is c 528). 

D^atli of Varfllmm.ana. 

Bimbaslra iSaisnnigfi) reigns. 

315 Persians invade India under D«rms. Vo>iigc 
of 8c}lax 

^ MaUsbhilnitA m original form pi-obahly coni- 
V posed some time in this century, 

— - ITiska. first Sanskrit grammarian, livetl some 
time in this century. 

401. Ajati.Satni (Saisundga) muitlers bis father 
and reigns 

4S7. Death of Buddlia 
400. Uilaya ptnisnuagn) reigns 
— MalmbhiiaU. probably enlarged first time 
— raniDi, greatest of Bmsknt gi-animariaiis. 
pinbably lited in this century. 

3S7 Second Burldhiat council at Vaisdli 
371 Nanda lute of Kmga of Magnillm reign. 
[J^andait, 37t to .331 ) 

luTAsion of India by Greeks under Alexander 
the Great 

Chandnignpta Maurj.i kills last NancU king 
tmil reigns (till 207) M.turja line of 
yingadba begins {jltti’iryaf, 321 to 184.) 


■ l! 
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CHAPTER XIX. • 

THE BUDDHIST AGE. 

Ap.oct n.c. SOI) TO i-d. SOO 

We call this the Buddhist Age because, nearly all through 
it, Buddhism nas the chief religion in the greater p.irt 
of India. It would be hard to say, precisely, when this 
age begin?, and equally hard to say when it ends. 
Buddha, the great Hindu teacher, \ras born in B.C. 5G7, 
ami died in b.g. 487, but the faith that he taught spread at 
hrst very slowly, and so far as we can now tell it was not for 
at least 200 ycar^ afterwards, » e. not till about B.C. 300, 
that it ^vns followed by any largo number of Hindus. 

2. All through the Epic and Old Hindu Ages we have 
no record of any invasion of India. We can scarcely doubt 
that tho same* causes which brought the Aryans down 
from the cold hmhtands of the north into the sunny plains 
of the south, and in after ages drew tribe after tribe in the 
same direction, must have brought invaders into India 
during those ages. But of them no record now remains. 
From about B.r. 500, however, down to a.d. 300, all 
through the Buddhist Age, wo know that tribes of invaders 
poured in, one after another. Of the Per&ians and Greeks 
wc have already read They were followed by Bactrians, 
Scythians, Parlhians, Kushans or Turks, Gurjaras, and 
many more. 

.3. We shall, in our account of this age, read of 

1. Tlie historj’ of Magadha nndor the great Manrya 

emperors Chandragupta and Asoka, and the 
account of India by the Greek writei Megas 
thenes. 

2. The further history of Magadha under the Sunga 

and K.iiina lines of kings 

.1. Tho foreign imaders, their chief kings ami the 
kingdoms they founded 

4. Tlie sprc-ad of Buddhism and the later form that it 
took. 

The social condition of the people m the Buddhist 
Age. 
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\U TUr, MAV5WYA K1N«S IhUUUAS). 
iM rtti 1HI. la; VrAr'.». 

1. Ohandratnipta Mnvrvt (in’. JJ21 to 207 vt-arj*)- 
ChnnJrn^’iipUi llc«l, us we hasc *ceii, into the I’AnJub I'hcn 
Maliu-))udnin Nandn soi>{;ht to take liis life. Here lie niet^ 
Alo'cander wlicji lie Mi\adr<i tlie country, und trie<l to 
pcrsii'ido him to po on mid conqiicr MAgftdhn. 

2 On the death of Alexander, Cbundrapiptu, who had 
in the meanwhile {mt hmificlf nt the hend of a number of 
the warlike clans of the frontier, ntlncked the ({leek 
gammons, overcame them, nnd gnidtmlly ninde bim'-clf 
master of the whole of the Punjab. 

When he found himself stron^j enough, ho l>oldly innrebed 
euAtnard into Mugi'lhn und Attacked Nondu. Thnt ruler 
was hated bj- his bubjccls for hi* crime*, nnd CImridmgupta. 
aided by the advice and iti(tuenc<i of n crafty JImhmiu 
named t'liAnakya, whom he afterward* made his rrinic 
minister, dethroned nnd killed him and all his family, and 
i>cisc<l on tlic throne himself. He was the founder of a 
dytmty which ruled Magadlu for IST years. It was 
called the Jffauryon, after Mura, his mother, nnd included 
two of the greatest kin^ who have ever ruled in any part 
of India — himself and his grandson Asoka. 

3. ChandragupU then set to work to strengthen his 
army, wliich he increased till it numbered GOO, 000 infantry, 
with 3u,000 cavalry and 9000 elephants. SVith thi« huge 
host he subdued, one after another, all the states of 
Northern India, till his empire included the whole country 
north of the Narbada from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Arabian Sea 

4 After the death of Alexander there were fierce fights 
for his western dominions Iwtwcen his chief generals. In 
about twelve years one of them, nameil Selenkos, overcame 
all the rest He was styled king of Syria, but was in 
reality the over-lord of all Western and Central Asia. 
The Indus was the eastern limit of his dommions, but not 
satisfied with this, he crossed that river in E.C. 305 with a 
large army and attempted to conquer the Punjab, a.s 
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iUcxaiulcr had done. Chnndranipta advanced to jnect 
him «ith a strong force, defeated him, atul drove him back. 
The two inonarcijs then made peace, and the terms were 
very f.ivourablo for Chaudragnpta, A-ho indeed gave np 500 
elephants, but receivc«l in return the whole of the country 
now Kdlcd Afglwnistjm up to the Hindu Kush. ' Ho 
married the daughter of Scleukos, and received as an 
envoy a Crreck officer lumcil Meffaslhene^, who lived at 
Pahhotlira, the capita) city of Magndba, for many years 
Ho wrote a very full Hccount of the geography, products, 
and people of Kortbern India, of their customs and manners 
.iiid religion, an<l of the government of the king. Harts of 
his atcounts were copied by other writers, and these copies 
we still have, although his original work has been lost. 
From these writings wo have a fuller description of the 
covernment of Chandragupta than of any other ancient 
Indian king. Six years auer the conclusion of peace with 
Selcukos, Chandragu[it.a died, in 207 it.c , and was succeeded 
by his son IhndusAni. 

5 PAUliputra, the capital of Mas^dha, which had been 
founded in ibe fifth century i) o by tidaya, of the Saisun.lga 
dynasty, was situated on the (.kanges^ close to the spot 
where the river Sone flows into it, on the site where Patna 
now stands. It was nine miles in length and a mile and a 
half in bicadth. Round it there was a great wooden wall, 
which li.id sixtv-four g.ites, and was sunouiidod by a broad, 
deep moat, llie king’s jaUce was a splendid hmldiiig 
situated in a large jKirk The court was held with great 
magnificence. The royal f.imily us«si jugs and basins of 
gold, some of them six feet wide, carved tables, copper 
vessels set with precions stones, and rich muslin robes 
bordered with gold The king went abroad in a golden 
palankeen adorned with tassels of pearls He amused him- 
self by looking at combats between bulls, rams, elephants, 
and rhinoceroses There were royal hunts, in which the 
king shot wild animals which were driven up to him. The 
palace of the king was guarded by armed women. We 
aro told in an Indian puiy called the Mudra Rdkshasa, 
which describes the court of Chandragupta, that ha was 
often threai-cned b}’ plot* against his life, and never dared 
to sleep twice in the same room. He kep^ up a great 
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Ktitiidiuj; iirmy ; llic poldirrs wcro «cll jviid, ntul jrncti 
Iiorses, nrm«. clolliiii;*, and Moroji l>y thu knij;. 'riii'y «frf 
nrme<l with Rwonl*, lances Ihjwr, and nirons Tiic 'var 
rlinriota were drawn hy twn or four liorccn ; eaeli carrld 
two fidtliers ai»l a driver. Tlie war clenliontB, of wliicli 
llierc were '.K)fiO, c.arritd three archers r.ieh. 

0 To maiuyc the alHiirs of the army there nas* a war 
ollicc, di\ i(U“<l Hilo *ix iKiaitU or j-iinchnyels of live incmh''rs, 
each of winch had a dc]>.irtinvnt under it. One h.id the 
mfuiiry. another the caralry, a third the chariots, ji fourth 
the elephants, a fifth the supply and traiisjwrt of stores 
and the sixth the lio.its and stnall ships which worked on 
the rivers 

7. When we reiul how c-arcfully the army was m.iti.i;;fd, 
MO wonder no longer at the mighty deeds of Chandmgiipta; 
how ho fought and expelled the (Jrccks, and contiucrcd 
and held in subjection the whole of Northern Indio, lit’ 
died before ho was fiO yc.arfl of age, ntul hy that timo h<^ 
had cstahhshed hu jioncr so fimdy tlrnt it p.u«cd pcaee.iWv 
into the haiuU of his son and then to bis grandson. 

8. Lqiial care was shown iii the ciiil govenunent. Tlic 
CApiuil city, I'litiiliputra, wax under a niunici|«l eoiU' 
imssion with thirty mcmltcr*, tlivided, like the army 
commissiuii, into six Wards or jHtnfhnyds of five niemhcrs 
c.ich. They mannsed all the alhtirs of the city, and kept 
in order all public works. The first looked after all arts 
and industries , the second after visitors and foreigners 
They gave them lodgings nnd food. When they traiellcd 
they gave them escorts. They took care of them if they 
fell sick, and if they died they Imiied tlicm and sent their 
property to their relathcs Tlio third kept a careful 
register of all hirths and deaths, and levied the poll tax or 
tax on e.icb licad of the iwpidation. A fourth looked after 
trade and commerce, and weights and measures, and levied 
a license tax on merchants. A fifth dealt in the s.ime way 
with mamifacturors, and saw that old things were not sold 
for new things A sixth made ndes for buying and selling, 
and levied a lax on all goods sold of a tenth of their v.alue. 

9. Distant provinces were governed by Viceroys, who 
were probablj, as a rule, members of the royal family. 
One of them was Poshya-gupta, the ki ig’s brother-in law. 
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He Ailed over the western provinces, including Kathiawar 
in Gujarat, 1000 miles from the capital. He threw a dam 
acres? a small stream, and made a great lake, which he 
named Sud-arsbana or the Beautiful. It is close to a hill in 
Gtniar in Kathiawar, and on a rock on this hill is a famous 
inscription which tells us all about it. It was written 
500 years afterwards by another Indian king, Rndra-daraan, 
one of the ‘ Western Satraps,’ who repaired the lake. 

10. Megasthenes tells us that the Hindu men whom he 
sail in those days were truthful and brave, and the women 
gooil and pure ; that there wore no slaves ; that everyone 
trn«teil everyone else , that people did not put locks op 
their doors, as there were very few* thieves, and that they 
scarcely ever went to Uw. He says that there were at 
that time 118 kingdoms In India. There were white 
Indians, who must have been the high caste Aryans — the 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas — and dark Indians, who were 
no doubt the Sudras and lower castes. Each rilUgo was 
complete in itself, as it bad men of every caste and e\ cry 
trade and profossioii in it. The people lived in peace 
and comfort under their native chiefs. 

11. The chief revenue of the king came from the land* 
rent, which is stated by the Greek nistorlan to have been 
a fourth of the value of the jiroducc, or grain grown on 
land Great care was taken by the government to provide 
inigatioti for the fields, so that every cultivator should 
receive bis proper share of water. There was an Irnga- 
lion l)ep.arlraciit which measured the land, repaired tlie 
canals, and gave out the water. There was also a depirt- 
meat which looked after forests, and another called the 
Road Department, which kept the roads in order and sec 
up mile-stones at cverj- half kOs or distance of 2000 j ards 
There was a grand trunk road tilled the royal road between 
the N.AV. frontier and the capital, over lOOO miles in 
Icnitih. 

12. All this shews us how civilized Northern India was 
in the reign of C1iandragupt,i, over 2000 ye.irs ago. The 
l.vws of war in those days were just .as humane as those 
which now prevail .among the most civilized of modern 
n.ations and v cry different from the cniel customs which we 
mnV of in after t'itaea. '■‘■.\mong }nf}ians," axis Megas- 
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standing army j the soldiers Tvere well paid, and given 
horses, arms, clothing, and stores by tho King. Tliey were 
armed with swords, lances, bows, and arrows- The \yar 
chariots were drawn by two or four horses ; each carried 
two soldiers and a driver. The war elephants, of which 
there were 9000, earned three archers each. 

C. To manage the aff.urs of the army there was a war 
office, divided into six boards cft panchnijets of five members, 
each of which had a department under it. One had the 
infantry, another the cavalry, a third the chariOtS) a fourth 
the elephants, a fifth the supply and transport of stores, 
and the sixth the boats and small ships which worked on 
the rivers. 

7. When we read how carefully the army was managed, 
we wonder no longer <it the mighty deeds of Chandragiipta; 
how ho fought and expelled the Greeks, and conquorcd 
and held in subjection the whole of Northern India. He 
died before he was 60 years of age, and by that time he 
had established his power so firmly that it passed peaceably 
into the hands of his son and then to his grandson, ^ 

8. Equal care was shown in the civil governnicnt. The 
capital city, Pataliputra, was under a municipal 
mission with thirty members, divided, like the army 
commission, into six boards or pan(luiijft$ of five members 
each. They managed all the affairs of the city, and kef>i 
in order all public works. The first looked after all arts 
and industries ; the second after visitors and foreigners 
They gave them lodgings .and food. lYhen they traielled 
they gave tliem escorts. They took care of them if tlieV 
fell sick, and if they died they buried them, and sent their 
property to their relatives. The third kept a careful 
register of all births and deaths, and leWcd the poll tax or 
tax on each head of the population. A fourth looked after 
trade and commerce, and weights and measures, and levied 
a license tax on merchants A fifth dealt in the same way 
with manufacturers, and saw that old things wcro not sold 
for new things A sixth made rides forbuyingund selling, 
and levied a tax on all goods sold of a tenth of their value. 

9. Distant provinces were governed by. Viceroy.*, who 
were probably, us a nil^ members of' the roynl family. 
One of them w.-vs Fusbya-gupta, the ki ig’s brotbcr-iivlaw. 
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He Ailed over the western provinces, including Kathidwjlr 
in Gujarat, 1000 miles from the capital. He threw a dam 
across a small stream, and made a great lake, which he 
named Sudarshana or the Beautiful. It is close to a hill in 
Giinar in Kathiawar, and on a rock on this hill is a famous 
inscription which tells us all about it. It was written 
500 rears afterwards hy another Indian king, Rndra-daman, 
one of the ‘ ^Vestern Satraps,’ who repaired the lake. 

10. Mc-^asthenea tells us that the Hindu men whom he 
saw in those days were truthful and brave, and the ivomen 
good and pure ; that there were no slaves ; that everyone 
trusted everyone else j that people did not put locks on 
their doors, as there were very few’ thieves, and that they 
scarcely ever went to law. He says that there were at 
tliat time US kingdoms in India. There were white 
Indians, who must have been the high caste Aryans — the 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas— and dark Indians, who were 
no doubt the Sudras and lower castes. Each lilhige was 
complete in itself, as it had men of every caste and every 
trade and profession in it. The peoples lived in peace 
and comfort under their native chiefs. 

\l. The chief revenue of the Idng came from the land- 


rent, which is stated by the Greek nistorian to have been 
a fourth of the value of the produce, or grain grown on 
land. Great care nas taken by the government to provide 
irrigation for the fields, so that everj- cultivator should 
receii e his proper share of w.»tcr. There was an Irriga- 
tion Department which measured the land, repaired tlie 
canals, and gave out the water, There was also a depart 
ffient which looked after foresis, and another called the 
Raid Department, which kept ihe roads in order and set 
up mile-etoncs at every half k<fs or disUnce of -’COO lards. 

a grand trunk road -ailed the royal road between 
length ^* frontier and the capital, over 1000 miles in 

U All this shews ns how mhzed ^■orthern India was 
I J. Chandragupta over 2000 years ago. The 

re just as humane as those 
nanoL of modem 

r‘r„rT„‘‘s‘*,£r 


‘y\mong Indians,” says Megas- • 
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thence, “ arc reganlwltts a cla'« tUatissaci^cn •< 

the tillers of tlio floil, oteii when Utltlo is raging Lore r 
by, arc iti no danger, for although the combatant/ war i? 
either side Kill each other they <lo iiot hurt tho cultiv.rriccl 
And they do not ravage an cnemy'a land with fire, nor c«h -i 
down the irec'i 

BindusAra, the son of Chandragiifita, succeeded hi'* father 
in 11.0. 297, and reigned for 25 years, till I 1 .C. 272. lie too 
liad a tJrcok envoy at his court, named Dcimakos, nho 
took the |ilace of Mcgaslhencs oiid, like him, wrote an j 
account of «hat ho saw: hut iicarlj' the «hole of hi^ 
account 1ms been lost, llo wjis sent to the coint of 
liindiisitra by Antiochns, who aucccctled Sclciikos ns king 
of Syria. It is said that Hinduarira lieggcd Antioebns to 
send him some figs, raisins, and wine, and added that he 
would like him also to buy him a le.irnfd professor. 'I«e 
Urcok king scut tiio figs and the ivinc, but said that he was 
sorry that among the Orccks it 'vas not lawful to sell 
professors. Another Greek king of Egypt, named Vlolcmy, 
also sent an envoy namcil Dionysius to tho court of 
Bhulnsira He too uroic an account which has been 
but it was read by tho Rom.ni bistorian I’liny, whose 
history we have. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MAGADHA (contmued). 

.ASOl^ (MAURVA). 
r-r. *272-232. 

A^iOKA was one of those kings who, in the history of 
tho world, may well be called “the Great.” He reigned 
over a vast empire, for forty years, and for the greater 
|)art of this thnv his iiile was such that he may well be 
styled, as well, Asolm “the Good” Xo king of whom 
we know did more fo* the good of his people. Few, 
if any, ever did so much. He gave himself altogether 
to the work of doing good ai.i teaebiog others to do 
good 

2. During tho lifetime of his father be had been Viceroy 
of two great pro\ inecs one after the oth *r. He first rnled 
the north-western protnnee — which pnbably included 
AfghnnUtan, Kashmir, and the Panjab. Tb' capital of this 

f reviitco was Ta-viKt, near the modern town of liawalpindi. 
t was at that time one of the most splendid citit < in India, 
and famous for its great University, to which students came 
from far and wide. Us ancient name was Takka-Sik where 
the tribe of the Takkas livetl m Epic times. He was 
then Viceroy of ^Vcsteni India— or what is now known 
as *Sindh; l{3jputan.i, and Gujarat — with its capital at 
Ujj-uii, one of the se^en sacrc«l cities of India, and famou-. 
ns the seat of the study of astronomy. Asoka inhonted 
:i kingdom which includeil the whole of Northern an<l 
Central India, e.vcepting Kaliiiga, which he jfterwanls 
sululucd himself, aiwl this empire had been firmly estab 
li'shed by fifty years of settle*! government by two powerful 
rulers, bis fuher and grandfather 

.t. \Vc know but little of the first two? • years of ht 
reign. He was not fonnally crowned t 2GU r, c, i 
till four yc ira after he became I^peror ’■AVhy this w JO 
we do not know. In the thineentn year he made ar. 
for the first and only time in his life. lie in>adciis, a 
con<|ueretl the kingdom of Kalinga, the coniitiy nowiKiin-' 
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in the fort at Allahabad It is thirty-three feet high 
and three feet wide at the base. The inscription of j^soJca 
was put upon it m B c. 250. It is the oldest inscription on 
stone yet iound in India. About twoycais later he hccatae 
a monk, put on the yellow robes, and although he did not 
cease to be lang, ho probably left the chief work to bis 
ministei-s and son during the remaining ten years of bis' 
life It was probably at tKis period that he caused the 
third gi-e.it Buddhist council to ije held, about B c. 244. 

8. The empire of Asoka was ciioi-nioiis, and iras probably 
larger than that of any king who ever reigned in India, 
not even excepting the great Akbar of later times On tlie 
north-west it reached right up to the Hindu Kush moun- 
tains, and included the countries now known aa^fVfcbanistan, 
Baluchistan, and Sindh. In the north it included Kashmir 
and Nepal Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, was founded 
by AsoW. In Nepal he built a city called Lalitu-patan, 
which was for a long time the capital of the country, and 
was about two miles ftom KAtmandu, the present' capital. 
One of his d.aughtera, ChAnimati, became a Bhikshiui or 
Buddhist nun, and liveil in Nepal. Ejstwai-ds the empire 
included Bengal, then called Vanga, of which thc -chlef 
port at th.at time was Tdmra-lipti, now Tamluk. Kolinga, 
now Orissa, lie comiucred early in his reign. Asolca 
was the over-lord of the Andhra kingdom— the Telugu ' 
country between the Godaveri and Krishna-— whore 
native Raj.ih8 ruled under his protection. On the south 
the Palar river, which was the uortheni boundary of the 
Tamil speaking people, seems to have been' the liound.ary 
of the empire. According to the rock edicts, there were 
four independent states in the south of India ut that ' time, 
vi7., the I’andy.m and the Chola on the cast of the 
Wesstern Ghats, and on the western coast Kcral.ipnt»-a of 
Mal.ibar and Satyaprttra, or the Tuln country of Canam. 

9. The central ji.irts of the kingdom seem to have been 
ruled liy the Emperor himself, and the outlying provinces 
by Viceroys, most of whom weic members of the roj-al 
family. We hear of four of these . the nortli-westcm pro- 
vince of T.ixil.-i, the e.istcm or K.ilmga, the western or 
Gujarat, Malwa, and KdthiawAr, and the southern or the 
Deccan. 
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10. Nefirly all tlio’gicat buildings raised by Asoka— 
which were standing (as we arc told by the first Chinc«c 
pilgrim, Fa Hian), 400 years afterwards, and were so grand 
that they were thought to be the work of ■spirits — have 
long since disappeared. The great stupas at S.'liichi, and 
the rails of the pagoda at Buddh-gaya, were, so far as we 
know, his work. And the pillars on which, he inscribed 
his edicts still remain. Some of them are 50 feet high, 
and weigh over 50 tons. They are to be found all oyer 
the empire. It is from AsoWs inscriptions, some 05\ 
rocks, some on stone pillars, and some on caves, tliat we 
learn the history of his reign. Some of the chief places 
where these rock and pillar edicts have been found are 
marked in the map on the previous page. <Thcy show 
the wide extent- of hU empire. Tlic inscriptions uere 
written in various forms of Prakrit or- the vernaculars of 
, the country, so that they might ho read by the people. 

11. D/iamrt or righteousness. IVhat were the “JLaws of 
Piety" which Asoka proclaimed to bis people in his 'in- 
scriptions 1 Put into the fewest words they were these : 

(1) Do not kill any living thing. 

(2) Honour your father and mother, honour your 
teacher, honour the aged. 

(3) Speak the truth. 

(4) Do not speak ciil of others, nor of the faith and 

belief of others ; use no Ijad language at all. 

(5) Be pure and holy in heart anti in life. 

(C) Be kind and charitable to serv'ants and slaves. 

12. The chief rule was not to kill or to hurt any living 
being, even the meanest insect. Asoka showed his beliei 
in his own teaching, and acted up to it. At the beginning 
of his reign thnus.ands of animals were killed for footl at 
a b.xnquct of the royal household ; this number was made 
less and ICss till only three were billed, two peacocks 
and n ilccr ; and at last even this was stopped, and no 
animal food of any kind was eaten. lie gave up the royal 
bjint, which was one of the chief amusements of In'? f.itlicr 
and grandfather In his code of Laws certain anim.ils might 
not bo killetl at all Those c^tea which lived on flesh were 
allowed to kill some animals only, and even these might not 
be killed on fifty-siv fixed days in the year. 
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13. The instriictiojj of the people in right conduct and 
their duties to others was a part of the work of all ofllcers 
of state. They had to make tours for this purpose, and’ 
certain days were set apart for it. There were hesides 
certain otlicers or censors who liad to do nothing else. 
Asoka informs us th.it oflicers of tins sort “had never been 
appointed in all the long ages of the {last.” 

14. SpccLal arrangements were made for the comfort of 
travellers. “On the io.\ds,” says Asoka in Ins rock-edicts, 
“I have had lianyan trees planted to give shade to man 
and beast. I have also had groves of mango trees planted, 
and at every half k<^s (th.u is, at every two miles) I have 
had wells <iug, rest houses have lieen built, and places to 
give water to man and bc.vst.” Hospitals were built for all 

• animals as vveUa« for men, not in the empire only, but in 
independent states.as well. 

ITk Relieving as he did in the truth of bis religion, and 
uisliing to share its blessings with other?, Asok.i sent out 
many mUsioiuarics to foreign nations to preach it. They 
were sent to the independent kingdoms in Southern India, 
to Ceylon, to Syria, Kgypt, and 'Turkey, and to the pro- 
tected state? — the Andbras, and the tnbes in Afghanistan 
and Tibet. As his mis3ion.iry to Ceylon, Asoka chose his 
own brother XIahemlnv, who was a monk. With him 
went bis sister Saugba-mitra, a nun. Ho was warmly 
welcomed by Tiasa, the king of tbe country, and Buddhism 
then became, and still coiitimics to be, the chief religion of 
the island. Here Mahendnv spent the rest of his life, and 
is stdl revered as a s.iint 

, 10. Asoki worked very hard. “I am never,” he s.vid, 

“sitisfied that I have done enough.” Ills inscriptions 
- were probably written by himself for no otlicer would Lav e 
d.vred to spc.vk so jikimly as he docs of bimselt Taken all 
in all, he was one of tho very best kings, if not the best, 

" ho has ever reigned in India. 

17. The Mavurya dynasty after Asoka — Nothing is 
known of tho kings of this dynasty, after Asoka, b^t 
their names. There wcie five of them and their reigns 
were very short. The great empire of Asoka seems to 
have broken ui> soon after his death, and to liave included 
only Mag.idlu ; the other provinces, one after another, 
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bociuiic hulojicmloiit, vach umifr its own rajuli. Tlie last 
king of tiic Mauryn lino was killoil by his chief general 
narat'd I’n^hyn iiiitra, whn fonmltnl a new line ol kings 
known as llic Snngaa. 

Wo find many lines of petty kings, however, eallcu 
Mauryius n\ paivs of Korthvrn India and in the Deccan 
for the next fi\c or six Imtitlrcd years, right down to the 
Now Hindu Ago, when they «!is,ippc.ir ntHi all iiiHng 
kings are styled U.ijpnlB. 


CHAn’En XXL 
MAOADIIA {rmHnuctf). 

IV. Tin: SUNGA KINGS. 
ii.<. 1st T«» H.C. 7i»=n2 Yr-AV-s. 

Tur. Sunga k^ngs, of whom the fnbt was rnshya-witra, 
reigned in the nitcicnl kingtlom of Magndha for 112 yenrs. 
Under them it inclndod the coimliy now called the United 
I'roviuces of Agra and Owdb, tocothcr with Ilihar and' 
Ttrlmt. The capit-d city was IVit.inpwtra. . 

Pusbyamitra, .ss we have seen, elcw his master, who 
seems to have been a weak prince, unfit to rule. The chief 
event of his reign was no invasion of the Orooks. After 
tlio death of Cliandragiipta, the lUctrlnn Greeks not onljl 
retook Afghanistan, wliicli Scicukos Inul retied to him, but 
cont|uercd the I’aiij.ib, Sindh, and tlie peninsula of Kiitln-^ 
.iwiir or Sourushtra ns well, 'flio Greek king of Kabul 
and the I’anjab, named Menander, tried to do wbat i 
Alexander h.nl kdlcil in doing. About the year )i.C. Ibi' 
he inxadcd JIagadha >yith a laigo army. After much 
fighting he w.is, howeyCT. dmcii back to tho Punjab 
Manj of bia corns ha\c been found in North-Western 
Imba, and wo lia^ e an account of bis invasion of Magadha 
in Greek writers. It is also mentioned by the gre.at Hindu 
\tcitef, Patanjali, the founder of the Y6g.i system of philo- 
sophy, who lived at this time. Shortl}* after the repulse • 
of the Greeks Mag.tdha was invaded by Khareixda, the 
Jain king of Kalinga or Orissa, who had become in- 
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cU'poiuleiit on the ilcatli of Asoka He too was dtivcn 
l)ack to liis own country. The southern half of the 
kingdom of Magatllm, which then extended as far south' 
as the Vindhya mountains, was iimler the rule of Agni- 
mitrn, the eldest son of the king, as viceroy. Ho was 
attacked by the Jfajah of Vidarbha or IJerar on the 
sonlh, but defeated him with great losg, Pnsh)'a-initrn 
was so pleaseil with himself at these three victories over 
the Greeks and tlia rajahs of Kalinga and Berar th.it 
ho celebrated the ancient Uaja-snya or Ashwa-medha, 
tho Ilorse-saciificc of Epic times, by which ho mciint to 
proclaim tliat ho was tho greatest king in Northern India. 
According to this custom a horse was turned loose to 
wander wherever it chose for a full year. Tho king 
followed it with an army, and if the horse went into tho 
country of another rajah, that lajali had to fight or submit, 
If tho kin^ succocdc<l in compicring all tho lajahs of the 
countries into wliieh tho horse went, ho returned in 
triumph to hi5 own klngilom, with tho other rajahs in 
his tmin, and, there was a great festival, at which the 
horse was sacrificed. Tho uct that this was done by 
Pnshya-mitra shows that even at that early time, Budd- 
hism, which forbade all s-icrificcs, was beginning to lose its 
bold on the people of Magadha. Pushyamitra died soon 
afterwards, about uc 148, after a reign of 36 years. 
After him came nine kings about whom nothing is known 
but their names. They seem to have bad little real power, 
.and to have been m the bauds of their Br.ihmin ministers. 
A play about Agni-imtra was written, hundreds of years 
aftciwvards, by the great poet K.lUdas.i The tcntli and 
hist of the Sunga kings was ghen to low vice Ho was 
killed by a slave girl, prompUxl bj* his Brahmin uniiistci, 
Yiisu-dc'va, who foundeil a new line of rulers called the 
Kiinwas. 


- 3CAGADIIA (nmOmrirf). 

, V. Till’, KA?aVA KINGS (BRAinilNS) 

Vasu-DUVA, the Brahmin, was tho first of four Kilnwa 
kings wlio ruled Magadha for 15 years. Nothing whatever 
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is known akout any of tliciii. TJt.’ii tin* time'' "'cre 
tronblc'l wc may from tlio nIiortncss of their 

reigns Tiie e.-i[)ital of MagaOba iimler tiicin w.is still al 
PAtnlipiJinv The las-t of ihc line «’jw slain by a rajah 
of the Aniihrn line, also cnlle<l the S.itn vilhaiin, wliicli 
by this time hail lioeomo vpiy (wwcrfnl tniil nilcl the 
Deccan fi nm the eastern to the «‘cstej n sea coast. 

VI run .\N*i>nitA Kixns. 

Ai\ ivcconnt of the AmlUnis will ho given in the history 
of ilio Deccan. One of these kings in said to have made 
war on Miigadha and to liax'c shun the last of the Siinga 
kings ni n.r. 27. Accoiding to some ucconnts ntio braiKli 
of the Andhra family rcigneil over Magadha for the next 
300 years, while the elder hmiich continued to reign In the 
old Andhra kingdom in the licccan. Nothing is known 
about the kings who rcigiitHi in .Mngndha. 


CHAn'EU XXII. ' 

TIID BUDDIURT AOK. 
rORKlUN INVAPKUS AKI> THKIU KtXOPO.MS. 

INDO tlllKRK AN1» INDO rAltl'IIIAN KINOS. 

On the death of Alexander his Asiatic prosinens passed 
into the hands of his generals. One of these provinces was 
Bactria, in the valley of the 0.xus or Aniu-Darya river in 
Tiirkistan — a %cry lich country in those days — with its 
capital at Balhb, which was ono of the most Vamons cities 
of the E.ist. The province tvas eakl at that time to have 
a thousand towns and to bo a highly civilized conntiy. 
Another proimce was Parthia, which was the north part^ 
of Persia south of the Caspian sea It was inhahited nv a’ 
I ace of hardy horsemen, who were famous bowmen. They 
never took to Greek civilization. E.ich of those provinces, 
which were both at first under Seleiikos, the same king 
who concluded a treaty with Chandragupta, shook off the 
contiol of the successors of Seleukos at the same time — ■ 
.about B C. 250 — and became independent kingdoms. 
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I. INIKXIUKKK KIXC5S. 
tic. IWtu a.i>. »». ' 

Gnr.KK kings rnloil in lixctria fiom about 2r)0 n c. to about 
}3l> i).c, or for alKjnfc 120 j’cars. This ivas after tlio deatli 
of Asoka, ilnring the reigns of Ins succcssois and the 
Sung;!, and Raima dynasties in MnpuUu. Some of these 
Dactrian kings ruled also in Afghanistan and the Pnnjab, 
which sccin to have been dividoil into a number of ^letty 
States at that time, each little state bemg ruled by a 
piinco of the Greek lace To this day their coins are 
often dug up in these countries. There are nearly forty 
names of diilcrcnt Greek kings to Iw found on those coins 
Zltfinf/nii-! was one of the most famous of the Bactrian 
Greek kings. lie ndctl over Kahid, the Panjab and 
Sindh about 190 RC, and styled himself the King of 
Kings Ho was succcctled by EuLnilidts who rebelled 
against him and made hiraself the ruler of Bactria. 
Still better known tlian cither of these kings is J/ewawder 
(150 lu'.), whose invasion of India, as wo have seen, 
was repelled by Pushya-miira of the Sunga dynasty Uo 
reisuctl at Kabul, was celebrated as a just ruler, and is 
saia to have been converted to Buddhism. He is called 
Melinda in the Buddhist book known ns tho “ Questions 
of Melinda.” He and his army arc called T.'iv’anas by 
Indian writers The Greek kings were swept out of 
Ractria about the year «C. 130 by a flood of fierce tribes 
called the S.ikas or Scythians. But for about 200 years 
longer, to about 50 ad., the countiy now called Kohistan, 
to the north-west of the J’anjab, and Punjab itself seem 
to have been ruled by Indo-Greek kings, tor their coins, 
are often found in this part of the coimtrv. Whether 
they were independent or had some Parthian king us 
overlord is not clear. The last of them seems to have 
been lIcim<iios, who was conquered by the Kushan chief 
Kadpbises I., about 50 A d. This chief at first struck 
coins having on them both his own name and that of 
Hernwios 

Thus tho Punjab was more or less under Greek rule 
for alxnit 250 years, fiom the time of Demetruis to that 
of Hermaios, ».e. from about B c. 190 to about a.d 50. 
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All tmcc*, pxcuiil tOHis ami iiiscrijitions, of tlic Grcel?s 
wlio livctl in the I’juijal* and Afi^liniiHtan and ruled lliese 
coiintrid nlfout twi) thoMS.ind }'e.ars ago, liavo now com- 
pletely vanished They niiiiglwl witli tho }icnplo, tool: 
their language and customs and religion, and became 
Huwh\';, a<Uling p\vro Aryan Wowl to tho inhabitants, who. 
are more Aryan in pby.sical nji|Msaranco than the people of 
any other part of India. ' 

II. INIX) I'AflTHIAX KIXRS. 
a.c. I.W TO ,\.P. 100 

pAUTurA, the other province once governed by Belenkos, 
wbicb bewme invlopcndent abont «C. 250, together- wilb 
Bactria, was ruled by its own n.ntivo kings for nearly 500 
years, from ]i.c. 250 to a.i> 226. Tins lino of kings is known 
as tho Arsnkidan line, from Arsakes tho first of them 
They leigned in Persia, which then included P.irlhfa. , 

Tlie Parthian kings, «hom wo may call Inclo-Paithian, 
seem, about ]}.c. 156, to hn%o taken the place of tho 
Bactrian kings as rulers of Afghanistan and the Panjab, 
with their capital at Taxila. It is so stated in Greek 
histories, and their coins aro found, with dates on them, 
from about this time. The best known of them is a 
"king iwincd Gon/lophar, who reigned for thirty years" i» 
tho Kabul v.illcy and tho Panjab, and is called on his 
coins a maharajah. At length, alKmt the year 100 A.P,' 
tho Ia.st of tho Iiulo-Parlbians was also swejit away by 
another tribo of the ever-advancing Sythians {Vurh Chi or 

Some scholars tlunk that one powerful tribe of the Par- 
thians went far to the south, into the Deccan, and niled 
there for centuries This tribe was known as the Pahlavas 
or Pallavas An account of them will lie given in the 
story of the Deccan. 

Ill SAKAS OR INOO SCYTHIANS. 

, AcoLT mo BC TO UlOUT 400 A.D =500 Ye^rb, 

Tribes of wandering shepherds, called Se or Bek by 
Chinese writers and Salcas or Scythians by the Greeks, 
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had for agci dwelt in the plains of the river Syr Daria 
or the davartes in the north of Turkistnn. They were, 
about the year n.c. ICO, driven out of their ancient pasture 
lands by a vast ‘horde of Turki nomads, called Vueh-clii, 
who came from the country to the east of them, 'in 
Central Asia. The Sakas, with their docks and their 
herds, went sonthwartls and westwards and overllowcd 
all Bactria, the country between the 0.viis and the Hindu 
Kush, in the south of Turkistan, sweepin" away the 
Bactrian Greeks in about thirty years. Then, beini: 
pushed on by the Yueh-chi behind them, they poureil 
down, like the Aryans of old, into Afghanistan and 
Northern India, One band gave the name Saka-atan or 
Sistatj to the south of Afghanistan, where they settled. 
Another moved down through the passes to the north 
of the ll.Ua mountains— the MnlU and the Bolan— or by 
the CO 1 st route by way of Mafcmn into Sindh, and thence 
into SounUhtra or Kathiawar and Gujarat, where a line of 
Saka kings reigned till it wa8o\ertbroMn by ChandragupCa 
VikramAdit^a. A thutl went down through the pisses 
ill the Sitleimaii mountains— the Khy her, the Kurram, ami 
the Tochi — or by the Kabul valley into tbc I’anjab and 
settled there, with their capital at T.ixila (KawalpindiX 
A fourth hand prcssctl on to the lianks of the Jumna, 
where Saka kings, as is shon-n by their coins, ruled for 
a hundred years in Mothura (iluttra). 

2. The Northern Satraps —The word Satrap is a Greek 
form of the Persian Kshatmpa, which means properly the 
viceroy or ruler of a proMnee or Satrapy. All the 
Saka chiefs c.all«l therusebes Satraps, and it is probable 
that some of those who nil«l in the noitU, in the Pnnjab, 
at first ownetl the Indo-Partbinn kings of that day to be 
their over-lords, but afterwards l*ecame independent. 
These kings are known os the Aor^Afni Sahaps They 
'ruled Nonhc,r-,j India for the whole ol the first century. 
There were i -o lines of kings One nded at Taxila and 
the other at Mathura. They seem to have been Buddhists, 
ilany of their coins have been found, some with Greek 
letters on them All these Northern Satraps were, in the 
second century, overcome by the Kushan king, Kadphises 
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3. The Wcatera Satraps. — ^Tho .S.ikas who went down 
into Gujarat scttlc<l in large niunhcra in the Konkiin or 
Western Maliratta country. Their princes arc known as 
the U'ei^lem Sulnipi Tlicy ruled the cotintn'c-s now called 
^fl^lwa, Sindh, Kacli, KikhiAw’ilr, Gujarat and the Konkan 
for quite four hundred years, and {lid much to hcip’tlic 
Brahmins and their tc.icliing of the Neiv Hinduism. 

The Western Satiaiw and the Andiiras divided the 
rule of Central India netween them for the first three 
centuries A.i). The two kingdoms were sometimes at pe.ice, 
hut more often made war, and their royal families were 
connected by marriage. The Scythians settled in Western 
India in such numbers and mi-ved so thoroughly with 
the people, that they loft their race-marks very (pearly 
upon them. They were completely IHnduizcd. That the 
later Satraps were Hindu is shewn by their very names. . 
They were called Jlmlid, which is one of the names of Siva. 

b The line of Saka kinjp known as the Western Satraps 
had been founrlcd early in the first century by a chief 
named Bluunalca, The second of the line was Naha-pAna, 
who was defeated and killed by the Andhra rajali Vili- 
vAya. His son, ChAshtana, the third Western Satrap, 
ruled in KIAlwa as the viceroy of the Andhra king But 
the fourth and most powerful of the line, lluclra daman, 
who had given his daughter in marriage to PidumAyi, 
the Andhra king, made war upon him and defeafcerl him, 
about A.I). 14ij. He took from him the western half of 
his dominions including the -whole of the peninsula of 
KAthiiwAr or Gujarat, together with Cutcb, Sindh, and 
the Konkan. His capital was at Ujjain in Malwa, one 
of the nebest, oldest, and most famous cities in Noith- 
Western India. Here the Western Satraps reigned quite 
250 years till they were conquered by the Guptas. 

5. We have an inscription of the mighty Satrap Rudra- 
daraan, cut, about the year AD. 150, on \ famous lock 
at Girnar or Juna-garh, in KAthutwAr. On'chis rocky 400 
years before, Asoka bad written one of his edicts. 
Pushyagupta, the brother in-law of Chandragupta I. 
and Viceroy of Western India, had about 300 r..C. 
formed a lake, called Sudanhana, or the Beautiful, by 
throwing a dam across a stream. The work was finished 
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iiv the rcij^ti of Asoka. Tho lake lasted for -150 years, 
Init ill A.n. loO a "reat stomi kroVo tlio cmliankmcnt. 
It was then rebuilt ’ by Kiidra-dAman “three times 
stronger than heforfs,’* and ho WTOto an account of the 
work, in uhich he telU ns what ho did and what had 
hcxMi done beforo by Chandmgujrta and Asoka. This 
inscription is tho only ono that has yet hcon found 
containing the names of Chandragnpta and Asoka, 
It is in banskrit, not in tho vernacular Pali, shewing how 
Ivudr.Khlnian favoured the Drahmlns and their learned 
language. The embankment seems afterwards to have been 
bioivcn again, and the lake no longer exists. 

The \Yestcrn Kshatrapas were at last conquered by 
Chaudragupta YikramAditya about 400 A.I», and their 
kingdom became a part of tho Gupta empire. 

IV. TIIK KURIIAN KINGS (TUUKS). 

A.D. V> TO •Jlir>=‘i7U Vr^iw. 

A (mF.AT tribe of Turnshka or Turk: shepherds called 
Yiieh-chi by the Chinese, and described as being big fair 
men, vith lieaidcd tuddyfaccs, blue eyes, and high noses, 
and who were very diflerent from tho yellow^skinned, fl.it- 
nosed Mongolians, were, about the year B.C. 1C5, driven 
out of the lands which they held in tho north-west of 
China. Taking their Hocks with them, they went west 
wards m search of new pasture land. They seem to have 
heen a huge host, including hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children. Going along the north of the desert 
of Gobi, they came at length to the banks of tho Syr-darya 
or .Taxartes, and hero they made up their minds to stay 
They were stronger and more in number than the Saka 
tribe-?, who bad liied there forages before them, and drove 
them ai\ay to tho south As we have seen, the Sakas 
iveiit southwards into IiKlia 

2. After tho Ynch-chi had been about twenty years m tho 
old home of the Sak.as, they, in their turn, were driven out 
of that part of the country by another vast horde from the 
east. They moved on to the valley of the Amu-darya or 
Ovns, and to I3.actria, south of tho 0.vus. Here their 
■ r.'irhnis tribes lived peacefiiiiy for sbout it hundred years 
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They lost their old wandering habit'i, niid hccaiiie civilized. 
They were divided into five great tribes, which spread over 
the whole of Turkistan down to the Hindu Kush moun- 
tains. The chief of these tribes wiis called the Ktishan, 
and about the year A.D. 45, all the tribes svere united into 
a nation by the chief of tbo KushAn tribe, known ns 
Kadphises I or Kujula Kadphiacs. He was the first of 
tho Kushan kings, and the terra Yncli-chi is after this lost 
in the name Kiiahdn. 

3. By this time the Knsb.in nation had become so largo 
that their country was too small for them, and like the 
Aryans of old, whom they seem to have ranch resembled, 
they and their families movc<l down through tho passes in 
the Hindu Knsh into Kabul mid Kashmir, which they over- 
ran, and vhero they 8cUlc<l about a.d. GO. Kndphiscs I. 
died at the ago of SO 

4 Kadphlses 11 , aho known as W’ema KaclphiBes, was 
the second of the line. He considered himself to bo a 
might}' king, and sent an envoy to Chino to ask for tho 
hand of a Climcso Princess in marriage. His envoy was sent 
back in disgrace, on wbkU bo sent an army of 70,000 men 
over tho passes in Kashmir to nlako war on tho Emperor 
of China This army was put to flight by tho Chmo«e' 
general, and Kadphises had to pay tribute to China, Ho 
then turned his attention to India, lie overthrow one 
after another all the Itido Parthian kings and petty states 
ruled by Indo-Greek kings and chiefs in Kohlstan, and 
then went on to subdue tbo Saka Northern Satraps in the 
Panjab. By 100 a.d. be had extended his power all over 
Northern India, except Sindh, up to Benares. His coins, 
and those of his viceroys, are found all over this part of 
tho country. They show that he had become a worshipper 
' of the Indian god Siva. Shortly afterwards he sent an 
embassy to Traj.an, tho emperor of Rome in A.D. 99, as 
the conqueror and ruler of North-Western India. • He 
reigned for about forty years, from a.d. 85 to about 
125 AD. 

5. Kanishka was the third and most powerful of the 
Kushan kings. His name is famous in the tales and 
legend.? of Tibet, China, and Mongolia, and is almost as 
well known to Buddhists as tliat of Buddha himself. 
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He reigned for thirty years — from about 125 AD. to 
about 155 A.D. Hi? empire extended over all Noitli- 
Western India, where his coins have been found in large 
nmnbers. He suept away the remaining Indo-Partliian 
states, and Sindh, in the Indus valley, and we hear no moie 
of them after this time. He wiiqiiered Kashmir, where 
he spent a great deal of his time, and wheie he raised 
many monuments, and built a town called Kaniskapur, 
which though now only a village (Kanispur), still bears 
his name. His capital was Purusha-pura (Peshawar), 
where he raised a great wooden tower 400 feet high, in 
honour of Buddha ; and built a monastery which was still 
standing in the tenth ccntiu-y. He also conquered all > 
Eastern Turkistan, including Kashg.ar, Yarkand, and 
Khotan, then tributary to China. He forced some of 
these states to send him hostages, who were lodged for 
many years in Buddhist monasteries in Kashmir and 
Kabul. They are said to have brought into India the 
pear and the peach, fruits unknown to the country before 
his time. It is supposed that he sent missionaries to 
preach the Buddhist religion in China, where it took root 
and became the faith of millions of people. Kanishka’s 
coins show how ho gradually became a Buddhist. The 
earliest are in Greek, with figures of the Greek gods, the 
Sun and Moon. The picture of Kanishka, enlarged from 
one of these coins, shoivs him oifering iin-ciise on an alt.ir, 
probably to the Sun. I.rfitcr coins have Persian letters 
with images of Greek, Persian, and Indian gods. The latest 
hear the image of Buddha with his name in Greek letters 
He held a great council of 500 Buddhist sages in Kashmir 
about the year 140 ad. This is known as the Pourth 
Ihuldhist Council. The lc.amcd monks who came to it 
irrote three gre.at commentaries on Iho Northern sj’steni 
of Buddhism. The Gaiidbara catwings, on the stup-as still 
found all over the ancient Gandhiira country, between 
Kabul and the Indus, were prolpobly begun in the time 
of Kamshka llicy show how the Alnhay.in.i School, in 
which Buddha and the Bodhi Sutwas were worshijijRHl, 
nourished at that time. 

C. A legend s-iys that Kanishka was put to dcatJi by 
some of his courtiers when he was on the point of making 
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war in the “northern quarter.” “Tlie hing's people,” it is 
said, “ having heard these words, took counsel together, and 
said : ‘ The king is greedy, cmel, and unreasonable. Ho 
knows not how to be content, but wishes to reign o\ er the 



four qJiarlers. Ilis wars ha>c weaned us out Let us now 
get nd of hijij- After that we nj.iy be liappy ' ’ So, as ho 
Was ill.'thcy covered him ui» with a quilt, and a man s.at on 
llic top of It, Ro that he could not breathe, am! so died.’ 

7. Havisbka was the fourth of the Kusluin kings ami he 
tfx) reigned over Afghanistan, Kashmir, the F.injab, and 

* Knni’‘likft 11. Iiy mtluiliiiK ilir Irtimnl I)r FJtit, 

eomtiirnti l<i hue come IjeJon* K«l|4iiw* I.. onU to hi\i> U-ijuti 
hu m 11.0, .VS. 'Ihw line they ««}. is the Is-^iiiiiin,; of the 

Vfirxmi/ <M- y}a}jrjt tfs. 
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Mathura,* i.e. over North-Western India. This we know 
from his coins, but we know nothing else about his reign. 
His coins, like those of Kanishka, liave upon them figures 
of Greek, Persian, and Indian gods. 

> 8. Vasishka, also called Vdsu-deva, was the fifth and last 

Kushdn king. The Indian form»of his name — Vjisudeva— 
shows how fast the Ivushdns w'ere becoming Hinduized. 
This is shown also by his coins, which on one side have the 
Hindu god, Siva, nith his bull, Nandi. After him the 
Kushdn empire broke up. At the same time that this 
happened in the North-West of India, the Andhra empire 
broke up in the east and south, and the Parthian or 
Arsakidan line of kings in Persia came to an end. 
Whether these three events had anything to do with oii_e 
another wc cannot now tell. 

9. So far as wc know there was no supreme* power in 
Northern India during the third century, Irom about 23C 
to about 320, that is to say, between the fill of tlio Kushdn 
aixd Andhra empires and the rise of the Gupta empire 
about lUO years later. This period is a blank. Tlicro 
were probably a great many small states all over ’tlio 
country, but Ave do not kiioiv wluvt they were, or how 
many there were. We know from coins that, outside 
India, Kushdn kings reigned in Afghanistan for 200 years 
longer. In the Paiijab alone we have coins uf this ccntiuy, 
and they scorn to ho those of various chiefs from Central 
Asia, who came doivn throui^h the passes in the hills, and 
formed petty states in the Paiijab, hut acknowledged the 
Kushdn kings of Afghanistan or the Parthian kings of 
Persia as their oa er-Iords. , 

10. The Vikrama era is also knoivii ns the Sanu-at. It 
is the most im^iortant of the eras of Northern India. 

It was specially used by the Jains, and was known ns f.ir 
back as the fiftli century os the "reckoning of llic W.ikiv.ns 
or people of the SUlava country." It is also called in 
old inscriptions "the time callw Viknnia.’’ It begins 
Sept. 18 nc 07, or according to some scholars in luc. OS. 
The term ‘ Viknima-Kdla' means the time of war, iV, 
the time after the rains, usually September or October, 
when in India armies W oat or ffo forth to nor. Hence 
i( is supposed that in order to distinguish this cm from 
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oUlcrs whicli begin at different times or inontlis of tbc 
ye-ir, this was called the Vikrama or, ns vre might say, 
the AiUnmn era. 

An era, Itoivover, always dates from some important 
event, such as the birth or death of a great King or 
religious teacher. Thus the Christian era begins with the 
birth of Christ, and the Muhammadan era with the Hijra 
nr flight of Muhammad. What great event happened in 
>*. f’. 57 1 It was for a long time supposed that this era 
was named after the great Vikramslditya, famous in Indian 
tales ns King Vjkntn or Bikram of Ujjain in Mnlava. 
This idea prolmhly arose from the name Vikrama. But 
we now know that Vikmmddilya the Great did not reign 
at all rn PC. 57, but long afterwards, that he was, in fact, 
Chandragupta. Wc have therefore to find some other 
famous king who reigne<l, or some famous event w-hich 
happened, in n.o. 57. Some scholars think that this must 
have been Kanishka the Kusbdn king, and would date his 
accession DC. 57 or 58. Others think that Kanishka 
retgnetl much later th.ari this. At present the matter rests 
in doulit. As time goes on some inscription may bo 
found which will sfiow us what swrtcd the Vikrama era 
in P c. .')7. 

11. The Saka era is also known ns the S-ili^Ahana. It 
IS the most important era for the West and South of India. 
It begins in .\ n 77. 'Flic csent from which it dates is 
.IS daiibcAiI .as that of the Vikrama era. Events arc in 
inscriptions said to Ime happened so many vc-ars “after 
the coronation of the King of the Sakas.” V'ho was that 
kin" t We do not know Some scholars think it was 
Kanishka. Others will not base it so The era was u«cd 
by the .\ndhra* or S.ilivdh imas and is therefore sometimes 
called the S.»bv:lh.an.a era. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

L.ATEU DUnnniSM MAIIAYANA 

Tur faith of Biulillw was at first followed only in the 
countries m vbich be preached, in the land of the f^.Wyas, 
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tlio Vi<k‘has, tlic K(Jsal.is and in Magadlia. Ikuklbism 
might never have spread l»eyond these countries, or like 
Jainism, it might have kept on as the creed only of a small 
sect if it had not been taken up by two mighty empciors. 
Asoka spread it far and wide and made the Hiiiayana form 
the state religion thioughout his Vast empire, chtelly in the 
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Ganges valley And four hundred years later, Kanislika 
did the same for the MahayAna form o! Buddhism in the 
Indus valley. 

2. The earliest books of the Buddhists seem to have been 
composed about 200 years after the death of Buddha him- 
self. There can be no donht that they contain more of his 
real teaching than those put together long afterwards. 
These hrst books are Einayana. In after ye.ara the 
Buddhists of the north-west of India « ent far away from 
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those firet teachiii£C3. Titis part of Inclia was over-riiii anil 
occupied by lioulcs of invaders — Greeks, Parthians and 
Scythians, for Inindrcds of years — from about B.C. 300. 
They brought with them many new ciKtoins and beliefs. 
The chief author of the changes which were made seems 
to h.ave been a monk named KagArjuna* wlio may 
be regarded as the founder of <he lIidiayAna sect. AVhat 
wore these changes! One was a return to the old belief 
in the worship of the goils and prayer to them for 
salvation and the forgiveness of sin. The other was 
something quite new to India. It was the vorship of 
images. It may be that, as some scliolars think, this 
image worship was brought into north-western India 
hy the Greeks of Europe, who may hn\o brought images 
of their gods into Afghanistan and the runjab just about 
this time. 

3. Buddha prarcil to no God. He wnjjted no help from 
any God, no forgiveness of sin. Sin, he said, cannot be 
forgiven. By the stern law of Dharma c%en the «mallest 
sin must be punislicil God cannot help man Man must 
help himself. Man must make himself holy. As for him- 
self. he said that when he died be would pass iuto Xir\jina 
and neither gods nor men should see him any more. In that 
state of Oahu repose he would see nothing, hoar nothing, 
feel nothing. Xo prayer could reach him, no wish couhl 
touch him, no feeling of joy or sadness could moie 
him. 

4. But this te.icb]i}g was forgotten The old Iji-lief in 
Goil, the prayer for help, for the forgiveness of sin, all came 
back in a new foim and under a new name. Instead of tlie 
old gods of the fliiidus, Buddha was himself uorshippeil 
as a god by the later Buddhists Tliey thought that eicn 
in KirvAna he could hear and answer prayer, and e^ eii for 
giie sin.' And holy saints who had departed this life but 

’Dr. R. O. Bbamlirkar, Ptep tn/o tht Earit/ Hinfoiy o/ Inti in, 
l>' 41 

-I bow mi 4ioiul to the dost aiul woi-ship 
The sacnHl du&t of his ludj feet. 

If >n oij^Ut I hire sinned djrMnst Budiliia, 

■ Jlav BmlJlii forgiift mj sm " 

J RA.I>, p 210, lol XIV. 
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Itail !i(>t yet rcat'}ie«l Ntrv.iii.'i wore rn!l>'<l li'tli mill 

men wnr-ihijiiH'd them mu! iirntMtl to them too. 

5. nefore lhi<hliiii, in the Vtsfir, in the llpie. (iikI oven in 
the iililer llimlu Age, no hint is given in uny llimhi Mere*! ' 
lKK)h of the tniikiiig Of the »ori.hii» of iimiges, tif (Jfwl «ir of 
iiniti. The oldest llittilii oarviiigs in Mono uro lliose of tlie 
Ihnhlhixts of the time of Asnkn, alKint l(C. ^^<0. In them 
we find no image of linddha. Ihit iilKiut 100 ye-irs later, 
in the carvings of the time, the image of Ihuldha is the 
cliief figure. Ills image «!s<i appears fur the first time on 
coins in the reign of l\nnt«hka, altont 120 A.O. 

0. The story of religion in Indni, of Inrlinii lieliefs luid 
ciisioins, nnd Indian life in this ago is told us in the 
Ihiddhist writing, chiefly in Ixioks caTied J(\Ut}.tin>r ‘Ilirth- 
talcs.’ It is enid that IhidJIm liv'otl OoO lives before he was 
Iwrn ns Prince Sidd irth.a. The .hltakns giv y ns accomits of 
those lives nnd tlicv nre filltsi n.s well with ch.irming tnles 
of life in India in thoso <!nys. Tliey nre e.^id to contain the 
most complete collection of * folk-lore,’ or old tnles told 
among the cominnn p<*oi)Ie, in the world. Ihit hejidcs 
these liooks written on {wlni le.vves vve Imvc hooks written 
on Slone which tell ns the same btories. 'Hieso ‘stone 
t>ooks’ arc, in other woisls, the carvings nmdu nt the time. 
Many of them nre pictures of the drttnka talcs. These 
pictures in stone arc found in four classes of .buildings, 
some of which m.ay bo seen to this ddy. Thev were set up 
a^id the carvings on them were made nt diflerent times 
from about R.C ioO to A,P. 800. They includo: 

(1) Stambbas or Lits i e. Pillara. 

(2) Stfipas orThfipas, orTopes, i>., mounds or towers, to 
mark some sjwt or event dear to the pious Ihiddhwt. The 
mound often contained a relic, cither of Buddha or of sonic 
holy saint. It was then callcil a thiyoha or Pagod.i. [Sam.- 
krit Wiitfii = relic •i-e(irW<a = womb or sluinc.] 

(.1) Ohaityas or Churches or Assembly-halls. 

(4) Vih&ras or Alonk-houscs, mouastctics 

7. So far as we know nt present, the first stone buildings 
TU3W lo be found tn India are those put up by Asoka There 
were great buildings, halls, and palaces, before his time but 
they were all of wood, which long ago iverished. We may 
be sure that there were stone buildings and stone c.sfvings 
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K'forc tlip time of AsoVa, for men <lt> not learn how to 
Kirvo ill /stone all at o»»v\ nn«l the cart Inga that we *ieo are 
.po \sell done that they prove that there mu'st ha\c been 
earlier norkiacn frotn whom the art eamc «Ioo7i to the 
inaM)n< of Asnha‘'< time. 



S. It U a curious fact that m all tho early carMiigs of the 
Buililbists, both l>cforc and after they worshippeil Buddha 
as a god, the image of tile eiKiX" is always found Over the 
head of Buddha, or somewhere in the picture, there is the 
hootlefl cobra Tliis seems to show that that the c.ariy 
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HiuliUiHK wuio, HI (iM, iiol An’AiM l»iil HnHko-MorxliipjH’rN, 
\vln) followcil tlin lioHofu of tlie old HHti\ i'h of tlic cotnitry. 

0. A very tirkf nrcomit of the most nirikiiip of the four 
(•l.i«ses of liiiilditi^^s rvrimeil nl>ovt‘, «it!i a jiicttirc of each, 
follows. 

( I ) Ldts or Stambhas. 

The oMost Utfl that wo know of are those **01 np hy 
Asoka townnU the close of his rclpi. They nro covcrisl 
with iiiscriptifiiis, and were tneaiit to pvo to liis B»hj\‘cts 
nih's hy which to live prop*“rl 3 ' ami to sjiread the fniili of 
Ihithlha. The one now Vtntidiiif; in the fort at AllahaUml 
has Ik-cu mentioned atid a picture of it piven iti the 
areomit of the rcipii of Asoka. Ilc«ides Asoka's inscription 
(II c. 1*50) it has nuother hy S.initidra /jupta (alwiut SfiO A.P.), 
and another hy the [.Imjicror dclmiipir IfiOS). 

lO. (i) Sttipas, Thhpas or T«j»es and Digobaa. 

Althoiiph the early Ihtddhists did not look on Jhiddha ns 
a pod or worship him or make any iinni'c of liiin, they seem 
to hivvo kept wie.s of him very carefnlFr and to have held 
them in great respeet. What were tlFcsc relics I A hair,, 
a tooth, a hone, a toe-nail, or some ves.«el that ho had ttsod, 
or rag of some <lrcss that he hml worn. And the same 
rcspi'ct was also shown to relies, such as these, of any 
llodhi satw.v or great saint. This is what a Buddhist hook 
tells IIS. 

“The BIes«otl One (Ihiddhn) ilied when ho was f>0 years 
old at Knsin.ira. a city of the tribe of the Mnllns. There 
his hndr was hurnt hy tiio Mallas vvitli the same pomp and 
ceremony as at l]ie death of a great emperor. After the 
hnrnuig, they carefully collcctcil the remains — the teeth 
and Iwncs — whicli liad not liecii consumed hr the fire. 
The new’s of his death spread ahro.ad, and from eight 
difTerent pl.iccs thctoc.tnio messengers to claim a share of 
the relies. s.iying that they would Imild Ihupus over them. 
Among them were men from Ajita satru, king of Magadba, 
from the R.akiyas of Knpila-vastii (the kinsmen of the Blessed 
One), from the Lichch<vvi3 of Vais.'ili, and others. At first 
tlic.Mallas refused to part with any of the relics. They 
were on the point of fighting. Then a Brahmin named 
Drona told them that it was not seemly that there should 
be a fight at such a time, and that it woulil bo well to have 
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many IhiiMis, far ainl wide, to spread the faith. So the 
relics were divided into eight equal shares, atul to the 
.Brahmin, who also claimed a share, was given the earthen 
pot which had held them. AjAta-satnt htiilt a great thiijn 
over his share at Bajagriha, iheSikiyas at Kapi!a•^astn, the 
Lichchavis at Vaisali, the Mallas at Kiisinira, and the 
others in different places.”* 
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The l)ca:giiig-pot of Buddha w.as pul into a splendid 
|{•}^olla Iniilt hy King Kanishka at Peshawar. It is said to 
lie now in Kandahar. 

II. The first fAiz/vi.* were simple moniids of earth, to 
mark the sjxit where the remains of a man were laid 
Tlioy wore afterivards eovereil with stones and raided to a 
gn'al height Some of the lower rows of stones were 
coierctl with csinings and then twls of stones were hmlt 
all round, wnih j;<i?eimvs into the enclosure. On these 
stone rails and gatew.ars there were l>caiiijfi}! c-irungs 
whteh are of great ii«e in bi-story, for they tell ns f.iithfuUy 
what the Imli.ins of those days were like. luxiks m.ay l>o 
alteml and clmngi'S in.n!e in them, hut carving, on stone 
rcm.iin the s.ame frotn age to age 

Itl. There are '■till to 1 k‘ <eeii some sittj at S&nchi 

lu the district of Bhiqvil iii Gwalmr slate in Central liwH.i. 

‘J F. in y li.A S, toL sxXMii p. bSl 
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The largest of these relie-monnda is 42 feet high and 100 
feet across. It has stone rails round it with foiu- gateways,, 
all coA'ered with carvings. It is said to have heen put up. 
hy Asolca about 250 B.C. The rails and gateways have 
inscriptions on them showing that parts of them were put 
up by different persons at different times down to tlie first 
century A.D. There is no figure of Buddha, as Buddha, on 
the Sanchi dagob.i. There are figures of him as tlic 
Kshatriya prince Sidd.irtha, with long hair piled up on his 
head, as he wore it before he I>ecamc Buddha.. 

13. AVc SCO clearly the steps or changes from the 
HinayAna to the hlahayana form of Buddhism by looking 
at the e.arlier carvings at S.-liichi side by side with the later 
ones at Gandlrira and elsewhere. First, thc>c is the honour 
paid to the relics hy the building of a dagoba over them. 
Then there is the >vorship of the relics as shown in the 
carvings. There is, so far, no imago of Buddha, but where 
it is necessary, in the pictures of scenes from his life to 
show where to stoo<l, two feet alone arc carved in the 
stone. Then comes tho uorshSp of the Bodhi tree under 
which he sat Over and over again wo see the image of 
the Bodhi tree and men l»owing down to it. Still, there 
no imago of Buddh.a. Lastly, m the carvings on the rails 
and gateways huilt two hundred years later, we see the 
image of Buddha ; at first only one, and still later, hundreds 
of images. By this time Buddha had become n god. 

14. Gandfidm w.is the name given in tho early Buddli^t 
Age, and long before, to tho country lying between Kabul 
and tho Indus — now £.istcrn Afghanistan and tho North- 
Western province. Intlo Greek Kings reigned hero for 
about 2r)0 years from almut itc. 200, and Scythian or 
Kush, 411 kings followe«l them for the next 200 years. 
Knnishka the Kusb.4n king rulD<l bore, with bis c.ipit.al at 
Pcslmwar, in the second century A.l>. Scattered over the 
country for 200 miles at Icxst a hundred Ihi^pas may still 
bo scon Tlio thUpas at SAiicld and elsewhere in India 
contain no coins, hut tht>so of Gnitdlrim are full of them. 
They are nKo filU-d »suh iin.agcs both of Biitldh.a and a 
great many Ikxlhi satwas. Many of these images am 
fihai>ed so much like Greek gwla that it is haul to tell wh.nt 
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15. The great jwjoda or daguba ai Bxuldh-gaya^ was built 
fin front of tlio Boclhi-trcc where Buddha sat anti taught. 
Here, as the Chitieso nilgrim tells us, Asoka built a pagoda. 
Tlie rail round it still remains, a«td the carvings on these 
rrdls are the oldest stone can’Uigs now to }}0 found in 
India, They were prolably about b.c. 250. There is 



no image of Buddha among tlicBc car\ings, nor any trace 
of the wurshiji of niiihl)i.s All that is geen is tin- uoi-shij) 
of the Bodlii tree K>cn in the time of II. Tsang, how ever, 
the jmgfMla of Asoka was no longer to be seen Ho telU iis 
that the jvtgod.a he .saw hml l>ccii hudt by a lituhniin This 
building was still standing, but in a stiiie of decay, ni 
"hen it was restored by the llnli«h G.)\criuiioul The 
picture on ]wge lOU shows tho temple as restored 

IG. Chaity&s. TIic cliaiiyas or halls or churches were 
' Pur a luiliirr of ihi* m r<»tt»nsl, inHt [>. Ifri of this Ixiot. 
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many of them cut out of the solid rock. They begin mth 
the time of Asoka who made the first chaitya in B.C. 250 at 
Ilajgriha and end about 800 A.D. when Buddhism died out. 
They are very much like Christian churches, both in shape 
and in the use to which they aic put. They are found in 
many parts of India, but nine-tenths of them are in the 
Bombay Presidency, at Ajanta, Salsette (close to Bomba}') 
and Ellora in Aurangabad. Tho finest of tlicm is at Kirli, 
between Bombay and Poona. It was made about B.C. 78. 
The hall is 125 feet long and 45 feet M'ide. The picture 
on the previous page shows the inside. 

17. Vihiras or monasteries gave, as \va have seen, their 
name, Vihar, to the country now known as Behiir. The 
finest VibAras now to be seen in India are in a lonely 
wooded valley in tho lulls at Ajanta in the Aurangabad 
district in the north of Hyderabad Stata The s\alls iu 
many of them are covered with highly-finished colouied 
paintings on cUuuam. Tliey ore of Buddha and his 
disciples, of animals of every kind, of streets, towns, and 
processions, of scenes of es'ciy sort in the lives of men of 
those days. They seem to have been made at dilTerent 
times, and give us a continued histoiy of Indian life for 
over 800 years. In these VihAias thcro were cells in which 
monks passed their lives, in deep thought and study. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BUDDHIST AGE.i 

SOCIAL CONDITION&. 

1. Village Life. — Then, as now, most of the people lived 
in villages, in which there might be from 30 to lOOO families. 
Tho houses in a village were close together. Near the 
village %Nas the sacred grose of trees which had never been 
cub down, and beyond it the fields in M'hich rice or other 

'BioMiixt Iiidin. lij J>r. Ulivs Jtiv«U; J If.A.S., llMil, i> 

1>\ Mrs. DavicU 
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workers, llelow tliese i^ain there wore * out-castes,’ chati- 
dSlas, the ‘lowest of mortals.’ There were slaves, but not 
' many, and they seem to have been chiefly household ser- 
vants. It is s.aid that the greatest evil that could befall 
a freeman was to be forced to work for hire. 

The members of the higher castes were not all of them 
white. Some even of the kshatriyas were descended froni 
Dravidiari or Kolarian nobles. There are many instances of 
intermarriage between the different classes, as well as of 
different classes eating together. These customs altogether 
ceased before the New Hindu ago set in. 

G. Town Life and Occupation. — A great many occupa- 
tions and trades are mentioned in the jStaka books. They 
show us how the Hindus who lived in Northern India 2501) 
years ago lived, and how civilized they were. Wo are 
told of many kinds of soldiers, such as elephant liders, 
charioteers, horsemen and bowmen, and nine grades of 
fighters, of slaves, of cooks, barbers and dhrtbis, of makers 
of sweetmeats and garlands, of carpenters and smiths and 
masons and builders of houses and boats, weavers and 
potters, and of clerks and accQuntants, workers in ivory 
and gold and silver, iewcllcrs, and dyers of cloth, mer- 
chants, shopmen and doctors. In short, there is sciircely 
anything (except such things as are manufactured by 
machinery and imported from Europe) now made and 
used in India which was not made and used in these early 
times. Many of these tribesmen and workmen had guilds 
(afterwards called castes), with headmen or aldermen or 
presidents, who settled all disputes in the guild.- Over 
all the guilds in a city there was a Maha setthi or Lortl 
Mayor, who was held in high honour, and lived in tlio great 
cities. 

7. We read of shops in towns for the sale of cloth, grain, 
fruit, vegetables and flowers, perfumes and drugs, and 
taverns, and of hawkers who took goods about in a cart or 
on a donkey We are told of slaughter-houses and of meat 
being sold there and at cross roads. There were many 
hunters, who killed deer both for food and for sport. The 
vnllago mfkli/ fair or market for the sale of goods, now so 
common, is not mentioned anywhere. 

In the villages there were the ‘ryots,’ those who culti- 
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tlio IaiuI atiil ‘icmltnl CAltlf*, iiml i.ip!i villigc lia<l it* 
»pr\an!s, il« l)trl>or ni»l vv,itclmnu, who nttomlo} lo llic* 
fimplij wntiU of iho vill-igt' folk. ; 

5? CiiUiTntion. — Tlio {rmwn wcro chiefly rice nml 

hc.ui't. Su^ircaiie al«« glvnl^ and nmi 

flower?. 'Ihe dotflflo jaimiHC wa^ the flower jtriral inosi 
hijjhly. The kinj; look fiom onooixtli to one-twelfth of 
Mie jiro<luce ai his share of ihu land-rent. 

9. Trvffic. — There were iti those e.irly time? no inmlc 
laxuls anil no hrnlj;ci »nch a? we lutsc now. (Jotwh were 
t.nkcii up and down riven in (•oau, coinetimcv nloti^; the 
coavt. On land givwls were carried soiiictimes on i«ck- 
hiiltocks .and tometimea <m small two whecicil eatl*. l.onp 
Sirin;;? of lhe<e c.irts went slowly nlom; from «>ne vill.if^e 
to another over tracks in the fi>re»t, made and kept open 
hy the villagers. The nver» were crrmeil hy ferries, the 
c.uLh Wing plac«l on a Isxml plaiesl nrro«s two IkviU, a? 
they arc to this ilay in many jnrt? of Indi.v 1 he king or 
chief who ruUnl e.acli anmtry Icricvl a t.at on nil gocsls that 
p.as>cd through it. 'Hic pooils tlmt vrerc taken to long 
dUuncev were silks, mtislin*, fine eloih and ciitlerv, atid 
armour, rugs carpets perfumes drugs jewellery ami ivory 
ware. 

10. Money —The old way of Imying and selling hy 
Kirtcr, or exchanging one tiling for* another, had pasacil 
away In the cities, nllhoiigh no doubt it wq? kept up m 
di<t.ant villages as it ii to tins d-ay Stjimre eopjier coins 
were list'll, e.dlei} k.ahi jxmas (k.irsha j»aH.i }. All oi er Soiilh 
India the won! />an<J or Annn or ;«ma>n (r.iium) n stdl the 
wortl for money of any kind. A kahaiwuia weighed one 
i.f. alxiut 147 grains. Ihich of them would at the 
present pneo of copixrr bo worth alioul one anna. Cut as 
in tlio«c days copiKf w.os scarce and dear, u kaliajunn would 
he worth about an eight anna piece now ’lliC'O early 
coins were not issued by an)' king, nor had they any 
inscription on them, niero was merely the mark of a 
punch on a coin, put on it by the m.nn who msde it or by 
a guild of merchants. There were at first no silver and no 
gold coins. In Uicr times after the (Irccks and PersLans 
came, coins wcro made round in shape as well as square, 
and figures and letters wens stamped iijxm them. In those 
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days there were no banks. Money was hoarded in a liouso 
or j)ut into a jar and biirictl in the ground. 

, Other coins mentioned, but not in comition use till about 
100 B.C. were the mWta (nisbka), a 'valuable gold coin 
which varied in weight; tho suvanna (su varna), of goid, 
worth about £1 6s.; and the dharana, of silver, worth 
about ninepence, according to the present value of gold 
and silver. . * 

11. Wages and Prices. — Animals and goods were -valued 
in kaliapanas or, as we should now say, in annas. Eight 
kahapanas would buy a good donkey, 1000 a horse ; a robe 
of Kilsi muslin, worn by a noble, cost 100,000, a ])air of 
shoes from 600 to 1000, a pair of oxen 24, a young deer 2, 
a slave 100, the hire of a carnage by the hour 8, a shave 
by a' barber 8 kahapanas An archer could earn 1000 
kahapanas a day, a tailor 1000. A famous physician was 
p.aid a fee of ) 0,000 with 2 slaves and n carriage and horses 
for healing the wife of the chief setthi of Saketa. The son 
of a rich man would my 1000 kahapanas for his education 
at the Univei^ity of Takkasila or at Benares. The fee for 
ferrying an empty cait across a river was one kahapana, 
and a quarter of a kahapana for an animal. 
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OUDEU OF EVENTS. 

]1UIH)1UST AOR 

II.C. 3l)l) lo A.l>. »Hi. 
n.<'. 

Cl", llindit'klm reijjnH (til! i27i) 

!2<52. Axokn rrtgiM (till (Ml ). 
tll.Vl. ILicirInit tJrcck kiiij;* inili*i>(’nil»’iit. Tlifj’ 
rul>> in Af{;liAni«taii.] 

[2i'v I'Arllii'in kings uxleiirndent iiilVrtnn iimh'r 

} 

5214. 'i'liml ItuddliiH Omriril ninlor AeoWa nt 
l'.itAli|>ntni. 

CM Sinmka fonmh An<llim line in the IX'ceoii. 

• l'AtAii|nli. {Otitimmi.tii, liicd «’mu tlino Iii 

One century 

15)0. IlKtcMN (t.'wk) kings nile «/i J’linj.il* nwl 
Siiulli (till A.tl. .'>0). 

liVl. I'usllJA nntrft first of Hongii lini< of kings m 
MAginllii isi to 7'2 ) 

I.V). Mciirndcr (ikictrion ‘Orrek) rci>clloil I'J" 
IhishiTi nntm. 

148. Agni mitra (bungn) reigns. 

iSU. I'ardiiMi kings conic tn Intht nmi nitc in 
Afglinmstnnnmlthc Punjab (till a d 100) 
[ISO TIic Snkas ilnsv tho Ikictnnn ({rpeks nut of 
^ Ikictrei.I 

' — Tlio I'arthiniis or PnliLivas probnblj found 

I'nllass lino of kings in llio Ueccrtii curly 
I in this century. 

100 Tiic Sikas fulkivi Uic Ihictrian Greeks into 

The Northem Satrajis (bnkas) rule in 
Northern liulm, from Tiixilft uud Matliurn, 
nil through this century 
G(Hulu)iIuir rnrtluMi king of Afghsiin-tau 
and tlio riuijnU ruleil early in tins century. 

72. KaiiHs line of kings rule in Magndh-t 
{Kaumts, BC 72 to 27) 

, 57. Vikmina or hsimsat eni l>ogiiis 
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QUDKU OF EVENTS. 

J5UHDHI.ST AOi: {eoulinuulj. 


First 

Century A.D, 


lA t>. 1 

to 

A.P lUO.) 


/'la 


Second 
Century A.D. 

(.1.D 101 

M 

A.D. 200.) 


120. 

UO.' 

145. 

100 


ICO. 

IS). 

200 

Tlilrd 

Century A.D. 

(A.D. 201 
A.D 300.) 


lllidmaka foiiiuU (lie Wcftcni KsIiutrnjKk 
(S.ik>)liiic Afkinuo c.irly in ihii otnturr. 
Tliey rule {(rom Ujjnln) in MAIuu, Smdli, 
(lujnrat *ihI (Ii«: KotiWnn for llic next 400 
}<-ani, up t<» A.ii. 400. 

Kadpliiiwii f. Ictcit Ihfl KushJn? into KnI/u) 
and KjMhtnir. ‘ 

S.'tka nr SdliMlUana era iKginx 
Kadpliincii II. rv)i,'i>« in Kidxil mid KoAkniir. 
I’^lphiHCH II. caiKjuers nil N'orthorn Iiuliit 
(>ut .S'lncKi. 

Indu rartliUn mlu iii Xortlioni Inilia tmlx. 

Kaniilika, Kus1i4n t rnp’ror, rci^pis (till 151). 
IIU cmjnrv iiiclndee Turkixuii, Af^lun- 
istan end N.W. India. 

Ctiiiraka, first Imbun un'tcr on inniiciiK*, 
court plijeician of Knnishkn. 

ViUvdjft.kura (Andhra)' (IcteAU and killx 
Naliaidna (IV. H.itrup). 
fourth ltu<ldhtst council (under Kanishka) 
in KAshmir. 

I’uhunit i (Amllim} defeated by Tludm-dimaii 
(W. Sttfmp) 

Karlirst Sanskrit in«criptir)n on stone 
1tu<lm.<liniaii nt tiimir. 

Afl IVcslcm Judia passes from nilo of 
Andhros to \V. Satraps 
Andhra capital removed from Kohlapur to 
IVithnna. 

Nixdrjuaa, founder of ^lalia^dna Buddhism. 

hrrtl about this tinxv 
Yajita Sn (Andhia king] reigns 
Earliest Sanskrit inscription on coin of Satja- 
ddmnn, W Satrap. 

End of the Rushdn empire about this time. 
End of the Andhra cmpico about tins time. 
The RAslitrakntdS rule m tlio Deccan. 

Reeiral (rf Sanskrit begins in this century. 
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CHAPTER XX^'. 

THE NEW HIXDU AGE 

A.D. 300 TO A.D. 1200. 

Tins is termed the Ncm- Hindu Age because it was at this 
time that the New Hinduism arose, i.e. Modern Hinduism 
— the Hindu religion as wo see it now It is sometimes 
divided into an early and a later period, which have been 
called the Puntnic and the Rajput ages. 

The PHnijuV Ap*, from about A.D. 300 to A.D. 650, is so 
called because it nas at this time that the chief Purdnas 
were composed. It is considcrcc! by many Hindus to be 
the mbst glorious age th.at there ever has been in Hindu 
hislorr and literature. Four mighty emperors reinied ; 
Chamlragupta I., Samudragupta, Vikram.-idityaand Harsha 
Vardhana, the three first in P.itahp«tra, Ayodbyn nnd 
Ujiain, and the Inst at Kanouj Great poets flourished 
and magnificent temples were built. No ^reign invaders 
trovihletl the country. Buddhism grew feebler and feebler 
nnd Hinduism became stronger and stronger. Ennskrit the 
grwt classical language of India, was, so^ to speak, reborn, 
and many famous books were %\Titten. 

The Titjptil Apt, from about a.d. 650 to A.D. 1200, is so 
named after the Rajputs of whom we now first hear. After 
the death of Harsha, the last great Hindu emperor, tribes 
of savage Huns came down into Northern ludia nnd spread 
mi«ery .and confusion everywhere. They were at length 
drii en Iwek, after a st.ay of about seventy-five years There 
"aa then constant fighting between vonoua petty kings and 
chiefs till about 050, when we find that Rajput kingdoms 
had been formed and Rajput kings were reigning every- 
where. From .\.P. lOOO to a d. 1200 the Muhammadan 
kings of Afghanist.m kept on invading and plundering the 
North-west of India, till nt length about ad. 1200 they 
settled in the country and the Muhammadan penod of 
Indian history begins. The Rajputs helped the Brahmins 
to establish the New Ilindtitsm everywhere, nnd they were 
aided bv the prc.iebing of zealous Hindu missionaries like 
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KtitiiAril;i iiiul Sunkir achArya. l)iirin^' tlti^ ago IJmlilhisti. 
died (jtiitc out. * ' 


Tin: Ki:\v Hinduism. 

Wh.it >\n'5 t!ic Xew* Iliiiiliiisiit f \rhcti ilid it anV mid 
bowl How tlooH it cllfr»*r from tlic Olil Iliiidui'sni I 

'riio religion of ibo AryaiM wa5 Vedism, wliicb slo^^ly 
cluuigcd into liio Obi Himlinsm. Xcitber in \’ci{{fim nor 
in Olcl Himlui«m was there any room for the Sndra. Tlie 
Aryans of the Vedic, Kpic and Obi Hindu ages kejil tlicir 
Vedas, their gods, and their Sanskrit to thetiuches, they 
eared not for tho Sndms, th« great mass of tlic people of 
Indi.u They said that no Sudm might pray to GckI, or 
worship Gofi for ItlinscJf. He might only worshijr an Arr.in 
g(Nl by paying a heavy fee to a Hrabmin priest,* The 
prayer was to him a tnero empty fonn for it was in n 
l.uigiiogo which bo did not understand. Tho larger the 
sacrifice, tbo longer was ibc prayer and the bcavier tbo 
fee. In those early days there was no tomiilc, no image. 
An altar for a sacrifico was put np where it was wanted, 
in a field or in a gimlen, and pulled down uftcrwanls. 

2. There can bo no doubt that all through these ages 
most of tlio Siidns, the old natives of India, kept on wor- 
shipping God in the way tliat their fathers dicL Knch tribe 
or clan or family made Us offering to tbo earth, to serpents, 
to spirits or to stones, trees or rivers or mountains jn which 
tho god of the place lived. liich Wfiage or family did this 
hy itself, apart from all the rest. Each felt that its own 
god had nothing to do with any other god. Tliero was 
nothing to bring the people together, no common woi«hip 
of a common gotl, no temple, no chmtih, and the Suclms 
had no sacred books. 

3 Tlien came Buddha He told tlie people to do gootl 
and to be good. But he taught the worship of no gotl. 
No sacrifices were offerecL The Brahmin priests were not 
wanted Those of the people who had paid fees to priests 
to offer sacrifices now supported great numbers of monks 
who did no work but lived on the offerings of the faithful 
There was no caste in Buddhism. There was room in it 
for ah Hindus. The Stidras were welcome. Great num- 
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lers of them became Utuldhi&U and tried to follow the 
rules of life that Ihiddha taught, so far as they could. 
But even at this time a great n\anj' even of tlie Buddhists, 
prob-ibly went on worshipping the gotls of their fathers. 
The pious and lwrn«l monks no doubt, like Buddha, dal 
not worship any god, hut there were very few monks 
com[ared with the mass of the people, ilany Brahnmts 
too, we leani, bcc.ame Buddhists, hut most of them kept 
aloof. The shadowy forms of their gieat Vedic gods, 
Imlra, Vanina, and the rest, seen more and moi-e dimly 
through the mist of ages, had probably faded quite away. 
Brahmins now worshipped Vishnu and Sna, and great 
heroes or god men, Ihima and Krishna. The !Snn, too, was 
still adored by the Brahmin in the sacred Aerse, the 
(hlyatn, as he Uithcd every morning. 

i. Towards the close of the Budmiist Age, as wc have 
seen, many ivarlike tribes and races wine tiowti one after 
another from Central Asia into the •North-west and Weat 
of India and settled there. At first they followed Bud- 
dhism, ’hut ttt time they grew tired of that gentle and 
dre.imy faith and went oier, as wo shall see, to the side 
of the Brahmins. The chiefs and kings of these races 
were called Bajputs. Many of them were rude and uii 
lettered wan'iors who knew- only how to fight They were 
glad to have the help and the nd\ iee of learned ami iwlite 
.Brahmins. Each little king had his court ami liked to 
have at it pandit-s poets and priests who would flatter 
him, sing his praises, and m-tke out that he w as in some 
way connected w-ith the famous Aiynn heroes of olden time. 

5. Buddhism hml by this time become an emjily form 
like Ycilism a thousand years liefore Tlie monks grew 
lazy and corrupt. They spent their lime in idle talk and 
di-cus»ions a}>out words and forms of n?bg]on. Many of 
them had turiietl away from the pure teaching-- of Biuldlia 
and worshippctl his image and images of the s-untsas gods. 
The people grew tired of Buddhism. 

6, Then it was that wi«e and f.ir seeing Brahmins dis- 
covcre<l a great secret which had }>een hidden from their 
giftcil Arvan ancestors. The time h-nd come for tbciu to 
step to the front and take ilws lead, and they saw clearly 
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felt, a<i if by iuHtiiiPt, tlmt if they were, once for nil, to 
bccomo the loader!*, tlic teachers nml guides of the conmion 
pcojilo, they tnust not keep them tml of the Jlmhminic 
religion, na the Vedle Arj'nna did, but Irinq them inlo it. 
Therefore they took as their own all the gcala of tlie jicople 
nnd said that they wero the gfMls of the IlRrlmiilis. They 
told every man that the god which Ids fnthcra Imd wor- 
shipped from the earliest ages was but a form of Vishnu^ 
or Siva. This, indeed, was itself the sincere belief of the 
Brahmins of those days. It was the leaching of the 
Vc<lantist philosophy. The Dictionary' of Ainnra sinha, 
composed in the si.’cth century, in tlio early part of this 
age, gives U3 hundreds of names of Vishnu and Siva, 
strung together in flowing lines of S.snskrit s'crso. The 
gods of the people could not Iw counted, for every village 
had its own god. Hindu writers say tliat there are 3:i0 
millions of them, another way of saying that they arc 
countless. In the old'ttmca the Vc<!ic llralimins held these 
goda in contempt. But the Brahmins of the New Hindu 
Ago made themselves the priests and the defenders, and 
the poets of the gods of tho people, and even called their 
own children by their names. Brahmins made room even 
for tho BuddliUc. Buddha was said to be fho tcntli 
avatar or incarnation of Vishnu, and worshipped as a form 
of Vishnu. 

7. Temples and Images. — IVliomado tho first image, wlni 
built the first temple in India? This we cannot tell. Images 
of the gods had been made and worshipped in Greece and 
Asia Minor long before there were any in India. Some 
learned scholars think tho Giecks who came to India witli 
Alexander tho Great, or the liactrian Greeks, who li\cd 
for hundreds of years in the North-west of India and hatl 
been used to the worship of images in their omi land, 
taught the Buddhists of the Nortii-west to make images 
of Buddha and to worahip them, and that tlioso who 
made images of the Hindu gods copied them. The earliest 
images now found in India are those of Buddha. The 
earliest imago that has been found of an Indian god is that 
of Sri or Laksbrai, the goddess of good fortune. 

8. Whether -the Gree^ taught tho Hindus or the Hindus 
found out for themselves bow to make images, we find that 
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the custom he^an early in tho New Hindu Age, or a little 
hcfore it, probably in the first or second century A.D., and' 
soon spread all over India. ^ITieii the first image of a god 
was made, a house was soon built for him — a temple. 
When one god had an image and a temple, every god soon 
had his image and his temple. Inwges and temples soon 
filled tho land And to worship the god in tho proper way 
there must be a priest. Priests, too. filled tho laud. 

!). The temple uith the im.age was a church to which eiery- 
onc went. It gave to religion n “local habitation and a 
name.” There they were, the temple and the image, 
nhraj's in fi-ont of the people. People could see them 
and come to them , the god was worshipped daily. This 
constant worship which the people could see and hear 
every day in their midst, from cbildhooil to old age, from 
hirth to death, kept the faith alive. And to the worship 
of the gods the Rralimins now added feasts and festivals 
and processions, which please the crowd. Tlie image of 
the god was carried round on a car with music and singing 
and dancing All this the simple Mllager loved. AH this 
it was, more than anything else, which brought the common 
neople* over from Buddhism to Brahmimsm, i.e. modem 
Ifiiuluism! 

10. As the Brahmins taught that all gods, whatever their 
tiamo, were hut fonna ot Vishnu and Siift, tho people 
were drawn together; they felt that they .all belonged to 
one great religion, of which tho Brahmins were tho chief 
priests and the teachers. They were of different races and 
of dilTerent castes, they spoke djflcrcnt languages, their 
Tiiunners and their ciietoms were iliffcrcnt ; but their 
religion was one and the wmc. This religion is Hinddism. 

.\ bettor name is perhaps Brahmimsm, because Bnihmitis 
taught it, and ai-c now held to lie tho highc-st caste in it. 
Tlie lliiuhi religion w.ns, and the gri'.at bond of union 
between nindiis. 

1 1. KewS.vcred Books — The Ary.nn sacred }<ooks H'ere.as 
we have seen, carefully kept from tho Smlms. There was, 
indccil, iio moiilion in them of the Sudra village god«. 
The conmiiKHl the rules and prayer* for the worshin of the 
old Aryan gods alone. TIic Surras had nrf sacred hooks. 
'Hio Bndimins of the age, therefore, made Jiooks for them. 
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TViese arc kno%NTi as Put&na*4.' All tVie lepends and talcs of 
all tbo gods of the Sudras, together with those of the 
Aiyans, and accounts of all the tings and heroes of India, 
were gathered up and told in these hoots. Tliese Purdnas 
were not like the Vedas, keptfrom the people. They might 
be read by them or told to them. The Piinina was the 
Bible of the Sudra, as the Veda was the Bible of the 
Aryan The Piir.lnas were at first writtett in Sanskrit, 
hut were soon translatwl into every vernacular in India. 
An account of the Puranas is given in another chapter. 

12 Becasting of Old Books - — It was in this age that the 
Mahabharata, the RAmaydna, the Code of Mann, and other 
ancient Smriti hooks were put into the form in which we 
now have them. A good many tales and legends of Hindu 
chiefs and tribes were put into these hooks which were 
probably not in them in their first form. 

1 3. New Caste Rules — The rules of caste were in this ago 
drawn tighter than they ever were before. The Brahmins, 
ns the laiT-givers and law-makers and teaoliers of the 
people, made the rules out of the old customs of the country, 
adding «liat they p!easc<l. These rules, it is true, kept 
the members of a cast© from rising higher, but. they also 
kept them from sinking lower, luoso of the s.ime caste 
felt a pride in belonging to it. They were hound together, 
like members of one family.- Some Purdiia gave them 
their history, the rules of their caste, and their duties to 
their god Their temple, their god, their priest, their 
caste, and their Purina gave them a fixed place umoug 
other Hindus, .ind fixer! rules, such us they never had 
Ifefore 

1 1 Hinduism, a Mixture of the Old and the New. — Budd- 
hism was lost in Hinduism. Silently, slowly, it ceased to be. 
Milhous of Hindus went on trjdiig to Vno the bvea that 
Bndclha bad taught them to live, to obey his five rules: 
“Lie not, steal not, kill not, dnnk no wine, be pure in 

’ “The iiec<*sily of glorifying tlie (lifTerent gods nml goildesw:*. 
«lioKo «oinlii]> «ius now nsing in fa\inir, nn<l of finuly inculciiting 
citlxr religious duties lind iMivn felt, am! iiom riiriims wi-ic com 
iM,«od ■’ i)r. K. Vi }IIinnd4rkBr, IWntntolhe JC<ir/u Jlin/orup/ Imltit, 
p 4S. 

pj, t(l. 47. 
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tljDJfijht .T»(l irnrd ami deed.” B«t to tJiJs the Ilrolmdn 
toachors aclilod pmvor to Go>l, tlie won-liip of (tcvl, ntul the 
love of Ootl, iiiider one name or another. Kew IHmliusin 
tanjilit l.‘mna or cjoot! work?, and addwl to it I'hnkd, or 
Icivuij* faith in Oocl, and fear of Him, am! {for the Uiirnol) 
jniiiHt, or the knovlwljte of G«l. Sodecptlitl the teachings 
of Buddha and Mahavira, the tn^t .Tain teacher, sink into 
the heart of India, that what they taiij'ht a? to the killing 
of animal? for sacrifieo still romatns as the faith of the 
followers of Vidimi and of many of the followers of Siva. 
.Tayatlem, the great Bengali i*oet of the twelfth century, 
aiys in the Oi!<i ‘*(»od in Ins mercy took the 

hntinn form of Buddha to put .a stop to the sacrifices of 
animals ” 


CIIAITKll XXVI. 

THE XEW UINDV AfJE. 

MAti.trUfA 

T»K r.flTA KMMP.K (ItA.Il'lT) 

A.l>. to 4'«o.- \Ut %rtB.S 

As the .M.aiirya was the most f-inions empire of the 
Iliidilhist Age, so the (»iipia ssas the grc.itc«t and most 
eelchmted empire of the New Hindu Age And as Asoka 
made Buddhism the stite relipoii, so the (JupUus, par 
ticularly Viknun.adilva, the thml of the line, may l»c said 
to h.ive made New tlindiiUm the slate rLdigion We sec 
the figure of l^nkshmi, the Iliiidu godde**. on one side of 
mixt of the (tiipt-i ro»j* The Il'i »e.»rH dnnne which 
the first three (5iij»l.ss msneil has I'efn ciilleil llie lM>lilcn 
.\g'* of lliiiduism Learning flmindusi. great jmels liscsl, 
the rountry was not imiiMM hr foreign iniaders. and the 
{KOjde III »s) more or l(**s m |*csee iimler ]>owi‘rftil emperors 
\vh.st line of kings mini in M.sgailJia after the .Simgjs 
were oierihrowii )iv ihr Andliras. nlnjiit no l,’?. i» rot yet 
kn<)wn with any rertsinty So far iw wo c.sn tell, a l.raiich 
of the Andhra fimilv reigneil there, under the ,\ndhnis 
of the sc^ith , I’Ut fi>r how Jong «c finnyt uy After the 
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fall of the Andhras about A-D. 23C, there comes the dark 
time of the third ccntuiy, when scarcely anything is Iciiotm 
of the history of Northern India. 

2. Chandragupta I. — But we know that about A.D. 308 
a rajah named Chandragupta, who ruled over a small state 
in Magadha, married Kumdra D6vi, a princess of the pnee 
powerful Lichchavi clan. For 800 years, from the time of 
Aj.-lta-Satiu, wo hc<ar nothing of this clan till this marriage. 
All this time they must have lived and flourished in their 
ancient seats around ValsalL The Lichchavis seem, in 
some way, to liave ))ecDmc masters of Pataliputra, which 
had been built, hundreds of years heforo, to check their 
rising power and keep them out of the plains of Magadha. 
Tlie young rajah — called Clwndragnpta I., to distinguish 
him as well from tlio great Chandragu;pta ‘Mauryo, who 
reigned COO years before him, as from his equally famous 
grandson, Chandragupta Vlkramilditya — seems to have 
become so powerful oy bis marriage that twelve years after- 
wards, in _A.D. 320, ho became rider of Piitaliputm. The 
name of his queen and that of the Lichcharis appear with 
ins on bis coins. KumAra De>i seems to have been held ' 
in high honour. Chandragupta must have been a mighty 
ruler in his time, for he took, one after another, many of 
the states in the valley of the Ganges, and at the end of his 
reign ruled over the whole country now knoivn ns the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Bihar. He is > 
styled a Maharajah, and for many hundreds of years after- 
wards the d.Tte on which bo was crowned king at 
PAtaliputra — «.e. the year 320 — is the Era, or year from 
which other events are dated all over that part of the 
country. It is known as the Gupta era. 

3. Samudragnpta ^326 376), his son, who succeeded, mis 
one of the greatest of the kings of Magadha. He was proud 
of being a lachchavi, for he calls himself the son of the 
daughter of the Licbchasis, *.e, Kum.'ira Devi, He made 
many wars, for he wished to rital the mighty Mauryan 
monarchs of old He first tnmod bis arms against the 
rajahs of all those states in the valley of the Ganges 
which his father had not conquered. Tlicre were nine 
of them, whom, we arc told, he "forcibly rooted up." 
Having done this, and made his power firm in the north, 
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ho H ?aid to have led a great armr against “eleven kingi. 
of the south,’’ whose kingdoms lav all over tho Deccan 
It'e know that many Arj'an chiefs, long before this, had 
led hands of warriors along the path by the sea coasts both 
on the cast and on the west of India, for we read of 
kingdoms founded by Aryan princes, tho Andhra, tlie 
Kahnga, the PanchTi, the Pallara, and many more, to 
tho south of the VinUhya mountains. But the first 
e.\peditiQn, made by a 
, monarch of the north of 
India, far down to the 
south, of which we have 
any account, is this one 
of Samudragupta. The 
course he took is shown 
on the map by arrows. 

Setting out from bis 
capital city. PAtaliputra, 
he marched southwards 
through Chota X.agpur, 
to the (Kust of the great 
S.Upura range, and then 
d.iwn the eastern cooat. 

Ho overran, one after 
another, all the Hindu kingdonin in the valleys of the 
Mnhanvli, tho Gotlavcri, and the Knt.Iui.a, known as 
Maha Kna.ila, Kalinga or Lhlra, and Andhra. Ho went on 
by the cast co-ast all through tho lehmu country, by the 
C'ciUir like, right down to ih« south of what is now the 
Jfiidras Presidency. On the w.iy he ovcrtfircH three gre.it 
P.vlln\a or PahUva kings One was the rajuh of Vengi. 

{hcKn«}in.a and the (»od.m.n Tlje j-etond n.is 
Vidmu go{K\ raj ill of Kanchi (now Conjevamtn). on the 
iMUr. A ihinl was l’gni-«en.'i, mjah of r.'tUkka. 
kinplom somewhere in tho west of South IiuIul He thtn 
relumed through Wejieni Indu, |md>ahl\ taking the line 
aliivc the Western (jh.sts, but on the way he con<juer«xl 
l)i*N a rAthira. or the Mahratta txmntry. .uid hntnda mll.a 
<‘r Kh.nndedi. He seems to hate tru~«ed the t’ln'lnvas 
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he perfomicci the ancient Asliwa-niedha, or Horse sacrifice, 
>rhich had not been oflered by any hhig since the days of 
t’lishya-mitra. His coins, A\ith the figiiie of the doomed 
horse standing before the altar, h:i\o been fotind. 'Ibis 
sacrifice, which was a^inst all the rules of Bnddhism, 
shows how’ strongly the emperor favoured Hinduism. 

4. Samudragupta did not try to rule the states in South 
India which he had conquered. He carried bach enormous 
booty. The kingdoms which paid tribute to him were 
Kamriip (Assam), Samatata (Southern Bengal), and Davtilca 
(Noithcrn Bengal). . He was also the over-lord of Nepal 
and of Kartripura, the hill states Avest of Nepal. Tiie 
boundaries of Samudragupui’s empire were probably t)ie 
Jumna and the Ghambal, on the north-west and south- 
west, the HitnjUayas on the north, and the Vinclhyas on 
the south. It was the largest that had been known in 
India since the time of Asolm. 

5. When he had established his mighty empire, Samudra- 
gupta employed a learned poet named Ilari sena to compose 
in Sanskrit an account of bis gi^at deeds. It was then 
engraved on one of the stone pillars on which Asoka had, 
six hundred years before, ivritteii his edicts, and may still 
be seen and read in the fort at Allah.abdcl It states that 
the king was not only a mighty wanior but “the prince 
of poets," and a skiliul player on the vina. One of his 
coins has been found, on which there is his figure playing 
oil the vina. This coin (enlarged) is showm in the picture. 
That this inscription on the pillar is in Sanskrit, tlio 
learned language of the Brahmins, and not in the Pali 
vernacular, like that of Asoka, shows how Brahmin 
influence w.as spre.ad»ng and the Brahmin religion again 
coming into use 

6. It is one of the strangest facts about Samudragupta, 
great king as he was, that he is not even named in the 
Hindu Piinlnas. Hts history has been gnidually written 
from the c.areful study of inscriptions and coins during the 
last seventy years. It is a good instance of how the story 
of the events of by gone ages may be recovered from these 
sources, and Iciids us to hone that scholars may yet be able 
in the same way to throw light on much that is now dark 
in the ancient history of Inuia. 
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7. Chandragttpta II. {Vifcraindditya),* tho son of S.imnd- 
mgupta ami his qnccu Dutta dovi, succeeded, and rcyned 
for nearly forty years, from about A.T). a75 to 413." He 
took the title Yilcmnnklitya, “the Sun of Pou’cr,'' and as 
the Ivajah Yikranwditya of Ujjaln ho is the most famous 
* king of tho Hindu PnrAnas. fn tlie picture, enlarged 
flora one of his coins, he is shown as an archer with 

how in his right hand. Ho was a worshipper of 
Vidinu, but ho did not 
oppress the Huddhists 
or the Jains. Ilemtsa 
gioat patron of learn- 
ing. The famous poet 
ICillidAsa probably bred 
at this time. And there 
is an old Indian stoty 
• of “nino gems" or 
learned men who wero 
tho onumicnt of Ids 
court, chief of svhom 
was Kdlid.'is.i. Ch.iud- 
ragnpta did not, like 
Ilia father, invade the 
kingdoms of tho south, 
but strove rather to 
m.ike himself complete nnastcr of Northern India. He led 
his annies wcstwanls to Mdlwa, of which the capital was 
Ujjain, to Gujarat, and Kathi.nrar or SourJshtra. These 
countries had been ruled for 400 ycara by Saka king®, the 
Western Satrajis. Tho wars against them lasted for twel\ e 
years, from aliout A l>. 3SS to \.ii 400 In tho end Rudra- 
sinha, tho last of tho lS.vtraps, wa<; completely overthrown and 
his country included in tho Gnjjta empire. In the Puranas 
Vikr.ira.Ulitya is called Rajah \'ikram or Bikrara, and is 
given tlio title of S.ik.iri, or tho Skiver of tho Sak.ns. 

• VikritmWitra «ir Ilikrar^ of I7jjsm n Jij »<)nic «ohol/ir« 

piH>{viskI In lin%e Kcu Yn«n tlhirnmn »Ik» mgrufl in Iho sixtli 
cfniiiry. Jliit Ihit CliHmlrnmjiia H »»«, thi- wal \'i).raniaka i® 
ulioivn l»j llr ri. O. IHiamlirkiir in hja Per/, nt iht Karly //wtory 
qf Iiuli'it p. -tS. and l*y Mr. Viiio,all Smith m his A'nrfy nitl»ry 
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Ho Bccms to have reigned at Ujiain for many years. 
He transferred the capital of his empire from Piitalipntra 
to Ayodhya (in Oudh, now I^zabad). Patali()ntra, how- 
ever, continued to he a great and populous city till the 
invasion of the Huns, after which it is no more heard of 
till it was re-huilt 1000 years later by Sher Shah. It is 
now known as Patna. Our knowledge of India in the fifth 
century under Chandragupta we get from the writings of 
Fa Hian. » 

8. Fa Hian was a Chinese traveller, who came to India 
about 400 A.D. to visit the scenes of the life and death of 
Buddha. He wrote a full account in Chinese of all that 
he saw and heard in India. This account has been trans- 
lated into English, and is very valuable. As Fa Hian was 
a Buddhist pilgrim, who came to India to search for 
Buddhist books and to write down as many stories and 
legends about Buddha as be could find, he was so intent on 
these things that ho cared little for worldly matters, and 
does not even mention the name of the great emperor in 
whose dominions be spent six long years of study and 
travel. But now and then be notices in passing a few facts 
of common life that tell us something of the state of the 
country when he was in it. His accounts show that 
Chandragupta ruled the countries that he conquered well 
and wisely, and that the people must have been happy. 

9. Fa Hian came into India from Kabul, and travelled 
eastward right across Hindustan up to the mouth of the 
Ganges, where ho took ship and sailed to Ceylon. On the 
way he visited all the largo to^rns in the Fanjdb and in 
Hindustan. He says that throughout Northern India tho 
people killed no living thing, nor did any one, excepting 
the Chandiilas or out-eastes, eat garlic or onions. Only 
ChandAlaa hunted or sold or nto tiesh. The rule of the 
king was very mild. People might go or come as they 
chose from one place to another. The roads were quite 
safe for travellers, and he 'ras never in all his travels 
stopped by thieves. Men who broke the laws of the king 
were fined. The revenwo of the king came from tho land- 
rent Rebels were not killed, hut their right hands were 
cut off For money the common people used shells in 
buying and selling Everywhere he found Vihiras or 
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inotik-lionsi'i kfjit up !»y tl>c kinj^s nf Ik*' country, wlio 
^juo tlic inntrkH, oT wlmin tluTcvrrc iIio'kj!uI«, kt'ils, nint^, 
lorn], drink, zind clothing. Ho aUo foiitnl a yrc.it niaiiy 
lioipiwl^ Iwilk f'lr ni.in nml ttliero tlicv wore ln-ntoil 

liv b1\i11i'<1 lioftors Mini yiven fiioil and tiuHliciiic free. It ii 
cfe.ir tliat in the time of Fa llinti Ncir IlinduiMn, or tlie 
rcliyion of the Bmhimn«, waB coming into f.ivonr vcr^‘ 
fiKt, and that although lliiddluoni Mn<i otill followed in 
many places, it was f.ial decaj'iiig. The king was not a 
llmldhist, and fonie of the chief sacrctl phiccs svere not 
very «cll Uwiktsl after, llio city of Oaya was empty and 
desolate, and the holy phaccnof I^Ui jray.i «cre stirrtmtideil 
hy jungle. The linly towns of Kapilnviutii, Kitsinayira, 
aiul Sr.isasli Mere Ma^te and empty, «.ivc for n fete tnonkn. 

10. KamAracupt.a, tlicmni ofChandnignpta and liisrpiccn 

Dhmva-<lovi, succcixlotl, nnd retgmnl ID yc.iw, from A.D. 
113 to Ills reign M.as lone, nnd it seems fn h-ito 

heen glorious for wo find that he, like his gmmlf.ithcr, 
cehdiratwi tlic Hor8C-s.ierificc. Under him Iliminism came 
tnoro and more into favour. Nothing else, how ever, is 
knoMii aliout liim. 

11. Skaodagupta (4r>.'>.it<0)eanic next. He had no sooner 

hecome king thati he had to meet an enemy now to 
Imlin, the s.asngo trilies of the linns who invaded his 
countip', which had been free from foreign invasions for a 
long time, niid had hecome \cry rich. IIo dcfc.vtcd them 
in a great nnd drosc them Uick, about the yc.ar 

A u. 407. T«o inscriptions tell ns of his victory. lie set 
up a great " pilkar of victory,” on the top of which was an 
imago of Vishnu. It is still stamHug in the United I’ro- 
vinecs, to the c.ist of Iteimrcs. His kingdom extended at 
this time all oicr Northern India, including Gujarat and 
Sourdshtra His son lie made governor of Jiauigaili, then 
the c.apita! of Gujarat IIo rebuilt the cmUuikmcnt of the 
lake under the Girnar bill, raised by Asoka 700 years before, 
and reinirctl by Kudrad.'iman the Western S-itrap, in A.i). 
150 Various inscriptions tell us of llie peaceful reign 
of Skandagupt'i for the next ten years He too took the 
title of Vikniniiiditya like liis grandfatlier. His c.ipital 
seems to have been at Ayodhj-a. He treated Brabniins 
.and Buddhists erpially well But about A D 4C5 a fresh 
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pix am paiil to bo sacrctl to limhnia, six to Visbim, fliid six 
to fcsiva.* 

2. These Purdnas begin by telling us bow tlic world waa 
created imd wliat happened in the c.nlicst times when they 
say *'niiltiotHofspiritualcrc.UuicawRlkc(l the earth.'' Then 
the greater and tho lesser go<ls, ilMtts or angels, and 
awras or demons, might l»e seen in tlie fonn of men or 
other animals. They moved ainoJig men and talked to 
them. The Purdnas dejjcrihc what Imppcncd in hc.avcii 
and in hell, on the earth and in the air; they recount the 
deeds of p.dnts .and s.a"c^ of Icings am! heroes and mighty 
* chiefs of ancient days. They also contain rules for the 
worship of tho gods by prayer, by fasts, by feasts, by 
offerings, by’ festivals, and by pilgrimages. They relate in 
full tbc accounts of tbe «niWrs or incarnations of Vishnu 
when he is said to have come down from heaven to eaitb 
to redress wrong or to punish the wicked. Tbc Motsya or 
. Fish PurAn.a tells tho story of the avaWr of Vishnu in the 
form of n fish, tho Ki'inua or Hoar Pnriina, the avaldr of 
Vishnu aa a boar, the Kiirraa or Tortoise Punina, his avat.'ir 
as n tortoise, and so on. We also find in the Purdnas 
the names of long lines of kings, the htor names being 
historical, i.e. the names of kings who really’ reigned; hut 
tho^ earlier names go back to tbc Sim and Moon, or to 
some god from whom these kings are said to bo descended. 

Tho Pnr.inas which are the most uscfnl for history arc 
tbe Vdyu, the Matsya and the Vishnu. The most popular 
is the Bbdgavata, which gives the history of Krishna, and 
has been translated into nearly eiery language in India 
3 When were the Pordnas composed ?— Like the other 
Hindu sacred books, the Purdiias, in their oldest form, 
were not written down but recited or sung by bards or 
told by the Guru -to his Chela. In tins very early' form 

^Sacted to Eiahma. Sacred to ViiAnu. Sacred to Stm. 

1. Biahnia I. Vialinu 1. Matsya. 

2. Biahmanila. 2 Bhagavata. 2 Kunna. 

3 Biahma t’ai\arta 3 Nftradi^a 3 Linga 

4 ilarkaiidfija. 4. GaroiLx. 4. Vayu. 

G Bharisya S. l^adnia 5 . Skancla. 

C. Vamana. C. Varaha. C. Agni. 
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ihcy Iwfk so fsr that then* i? no trace of ivhon they 
hcf^in. They arc as oUl as the oldest of the rarcs niul 
tribes that make up the nations of Indio. Many of tlie 
tales aro the same as those of the Mahabhilrata, IhU they 
ivcre put into the form in which «c noir hare them in the 
Now Hindu Age. In this form the oldest is the Vdyn, 
which dates from ohout 350 A.l>., the MaUsya about 
•100 A.i)., and the Vishnn nliout 600 A.i>. The chief 
I'ctranas seem to have ?)ccn arranjrcd, ns wo now have 
them, during the time of the tJuptas.* 

■1. Why were the Pnrdnas composed 7 — One object of tbo 
Purdnas was to teach all Ilimhis to worship the gods of 
the Ilrahmins, Vishnu and Siva. They were not sacred 
lore like the Vedas, which might not be told to the Siidm. 
The common people had no sacred bemks. They had , 
many talcs and legends of countless goils which had been 
told them hy their fathers. All lhe«o were taken by the 
learned llrohmin imndits and workccl up intrt stories and 
histories which had their roots in talcs of old Aryan gods 
and heroes, ns told in iho Mahabhiirata These Punliias 
were made to he the s,icrcd hooks of the common people, 
the Siidras, and lower castes who might read them. 
xVnotlier ohjcct of some of the Pumnss — of the Vdyn, the 
Matsya, and the Vishnu, which are. ns wo have seen, 
useful for history — was to please (ho chiefs and princc-s of 
the ruling races, the mjputs as they arc called, by showing 
how they were connected sriiU or descended from Rdnia 
and Krishna and other great kings and heroes of ancient 
times. The mindits who compose*! them put into them 
all that, was then known of the lines of ancient kings, but 
being Brulimins who were no friends of the Ihimlhhts, 
they leave out the history of many finious Buddhist 
kings .ind emperors like Asoka, or leJJ ns «c.\fc to nothing 
about them. 

*T^r. R. O. BliniwlArViir, Perp »«to Ihe Kurly Jli^iori/ of India, 
p 41. 
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AIHIUT a ll. •I.'W TO A.I) riJ.S-=7JI 

In tlio fouith century, nl»unt the year 375 A.IK, jw'arm? 
of trilies from Ilasteni Asia, called linns, spre.nl over 
' ICastcrn .and Cenliiil Knroj>c, under a leader named Attila. 
tbc ‘sconrL'o of Ho.ivcn.’ They were fierce, ciiiel savages 
who hilled the jicoplc and Imnit their villages wlierevcr 
- they went. They are mhI to h.avc had “ hro.nd shoulder*, 
fiat noses, and small lilach eyes, deep!}' sunk in their he.Kls, 
’and no hair on their faces.” 

2 Another horde of the same people, known as the White 
Huns, BCttlofl Jti the O-vus valley. After a time tliey went 
down tlirough the passes m the Hindu Knsh inonntnin*, 
into Afghanistan, where they overthrew the Knsfi.tn king- 
dom of Kabul. After living there for over fifty years they 
ovcrllowed into India The first Usnds who went down 
were driven hack by Skandagnpta in A.D. I'lS, hut they 
kept on sivanning down in great mmihers, “like /lights of 
locusts." About ten years later, they overflowed the 
Panjah, and then fresh hordes pushed on to the cast and 
south, and about ad 470 overthrew the Gupta empire 
Their leader w’as a chief named Toramdna. 

3 Toramina became the ruler of Mdlwa about 500 A.l>- 
His inscriptions and coins have been found in various 
plates in Central India. He calls himself a “JIaB.ir.ijah 
of Maharajahs” When he died, about A.D. 510, his 
doiTumons passed to bis son 

4 Mihira-gula, the son of Torain.4na, reigned over the 
Panjab, MAlwa, and Afghanistan. His capital was at a 
town then called Wakala now Sialkot, in the Panjab. All 
the Indian stories and legends about bim say that he u'cs 
a bloodthirsty tyrant At length his cruelty became so 
unbearable that^ a mimbei of Indian rajahs combined 
against him At their heatl was Billdditya (.ilso called 
Narsimha-gupta) rajah of Magadfaa and Yaso-dharman, 
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Jiing of A stale in Central India. Abonfc tlic j’ear .l.D. 52S, 
these two kings comjiletely defeated Mihinx-gula in a great 
battle ut Ktilinir, near Maltan. A great many of the 
iluns Were killeil in tho battle, and some fled l)ack into 
Afghanistan and the hill country called Kohistaii, where 
we hear of them in the next century But as hordes 
of them had livotl in India for over 70 years, it seems 
likely that a good many had settled in the country, mixed 
uith the people, and become Hindus, but nhero they 
settled it is \eiy hard now to say. Toramana i\as a 
bim worshipper, and his coins bear an image of the sun. 
But Ills son it]))iira-gnla had become Hindmzed, for some 
of his coins liave on them an image of the gotldess Lakshmi, 
uhile a great many haic the Wl and trident of Sha. 
The BncMhist books say that he was very cruel to the. 
Buddhists 

5. One of the tribes which settled in ludia is called 
ill Sanskrit Inioks Hunas. Another tribe, which seems to 
haio com'e from central Asia with the Huns about the 
8.mie time, was the Gnrjams who pave their name to 
Oujarat These and other tribes, being great fighters and 
"amors, may have Ikcen admitted into Hindu nations a* 
Kshainy.is, whose laisiness it was to fight. 


CHAPTEU XXIX. 

THH XEW HIXPC APR 
HAn'JHA VMtmiAXA. KMl’KItOn or KANOl J 
A.l> nHi Iti M'l 

O.N the break-up of the Giiptw empire, .i chief named 
I'rabl) j.kara \«nl}jana, nho w«s governor oJ one of its 
provinces which l.vy between the Jmuiia and the Sutlej, 
?eciiis to have made lumscif independent He vv.is a Bais 
Bajjmi, tf.'a Vcisya, who h.i\ing become a raj.ili was 
styled a rajpiit. lie worshipi»etl the Sim His mother 
"as a princess of the Gupta house. His capit.al was at 
Sth.ijjfsvv3m (now Th-incswur), the niicicnt Jviirn-ksheini. 
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He had foiigla witli nml oxcrconio the IIuiis in Northern 
I’iiiijal) and tlio (iurjarsi kingdom of W, Kajpntana^ of 
which tlie capital «ns at IthliimdL He was enccccdcd h}' 
hid son ruljya-\'aidhaiu, and Im by ll.'irslm in A.I> COC. 

2. Harsha, liose full name wn*! Ilarsha-Vanlhana, hccaiuc 
a very famous monarch. Ho did not at first take the title 
of king, hut was for five years known as Prince Sildditi/i. 
The Lra, called after him the Ilarshn Era, begins liowe\er 
in A.I>. (506. He reigned for forty-two years, and wa-s the 
over-lord of all the cuniitrics in tho valley of the Gauge®, 
being, so far a-s wo know, tlic last great Hindu Emperor of 
Nottuern India. 

3. Graliya-Varman, king of Kanouj, bad married Kijya- 
Sti, sister of Ilaraha He was slain by the king of Malvva, 
ami Savlnka, king of licngab Tho latter then treaLher- 
‘onsly killed Eajya-Vardhana. Tho princcM was put in 
chains. She man.iged, however, to escape, and (Iwl to the 
Vindhya mountains Haraba's first duty, when ho becniuo 
king was to rescue her and ovenge her vrrongs. ' This he 
vlid, and conquered MaUva. He then set himself to bring 
all ^vorthern India under Ins rule, like Asokiv and Chand* 
ragupta lie had a large army of 50,000 foot, 20,000 
horse, and 12,000 elephants. In five years’ time he had 
conquered North-Wcsteni India up to tho river IiidnSj 
Ills army was by this time fiv’c times as large ns it was 
at first, and ho went on fighting for thirty years longer 
till ho had subdued the wJiolo of the valley of tho 
Ganges, including Nopal. Kunwia, the raj.vh of distant 
Kilnirup, or Ass.im, obeyed his orders, and the rajah ol 
the Viilabhis in Gujarat “followed in his tr-ain.” He 
did not, however, conquer Kashmir or the Panjab. He 
tried to subdue the Deccan, but this he could not do 
He was driven back by PuHk^sin, the mighty Chalilky.in 
king, who was then emperor of the grc.iter p-art of 
Central India as Harsha was of Northern India. Tiio 
Vindhya mountains divided the two empires. This was 
about A D. C20. 

We bavo two very full accounts of Ilarsha and his 
empire, written — one by a Buddhist, and the other by a 
Brahman. The first was Hiuen Tsaiig (or Yuan Cfiwangj, 
a Chinese pilgrim ; and the second, a learned Brahmin poet 
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jKUHCi! D.jfia, ivJjo lived at bii conn and wjotc ;ijj account 
of liis reign. l<tiown as the Ilnrsha Charitr.i, or “De^cls of 
Ilarsha.” Wo have also a good deal of information fiom 
inscriptions and coins. 

4. H. Tsang is known ns tlio second Chitiesc pilgrim. He 
ramo to ludi.a in A.K t>30,nl>OHt 230 years after I’a Ilhn, 
the 6rst Chinese pilgrim who tells tjs alwnt Chandmgupta 
and India in the fifth century, lie stayed in the country 
for fifteen years, and visited iic.irly every mrt of it. Iio 
gives VIS a much fuller account than Fa Ilian of all that 
lie saw* .and heard. Ho, too, came !>y w.ay of J\ahiil, went 
all over Kashmir and the Panjali, and visited all the chief 
cities of Northern India. He then went on to Ori««a, 
Kalinga, and the Deccan, and then nil through Southern 
India. Ho retunieil hy way of the westoni coast, the 
Mnhratta country, Gujarat, Itajputana, and Sindh. 

a. Everywhere H. T«ing went he found Uralirninisin. or 
the new Hinduism of the Ihiranas, side l»y side viith 
Iliuldhism. In some ixirts of the country, as in Orissa, 
Kashmir, and Southern India, IhiddhisTn had most fol- 
lowers, hut everywhoro elso Bmhmlnlsm, i.r. Hinduism 
in the new form was the religion of the people. TIic king 
himself professed to he a Bmldhist, l>ut he aVo worshipped 
Siva ami the Sun. H. Tsaiig was told that, in the time of 
Harsha’s father, Sas.'lnka, king of Bengal, who worshipped 
Siva and hated Buddha, had dug up and hurnt the s.icred 
Bodlii tree at Bodh Gaya, destroyed the Buddhist Vih.iras, 
killed a great many of the monks, and dri\ "en the rest 
away. This must have been about A.I). GOO. 

6 MTien H. Tsang was in the country, Harslui was the 
reigning emperor, .and under him every one, Buddhis^and 
Brahm.an, was fice to do as lie Jlketl, and to worddp 
any god he chose. I..eamcd men were everywhere held 
in high respect H. Tsang tells us that the rule of the 
Emperor was kind and good. After all his wars were 
over, .and his rule firmly established, he seems to have 
tried to follow tlie example of Asoka. He nev er rested, 
but was ever moving about ev-erj' part of his hiigo empire, 
punishing evil-doers and lenarding those who did well. 
Hisjrevenuo was one sixth of the produce of the land. 
The taxes were light, and the people happy and con- 
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tented. There were not many crimes, but the nvnfs 
ncro'not .<!<) s.tfo as in the time «f I’.i Ulan. II. Ts.ing was 
stopped ami robbed more than once. The punishment'! 
s\erc ?e\crc. Imprisonment, the onhnary punishment, 
usu-iUy meant death, as “prisoners are simply loft to live 
or die, ami arc not counted aiiion*; men.” For great 
crimes the imnds nml feet were cut off. '‘Trial by 
orilcal," by fire, water, or poison was conunoju Wo must 
remember that in lh.it age sinitlar trc,ilment of criminals 
wa.s common in Kuro]>!i and all o^er the world. Eihica- 
lion n.is cared for. King Ilnrsh:! was himself an niithor. 
Ue is said to have written several plays, the best hnown 
of which arc the Nagbiainla, “.lov of the Snake-world,” 
a lUuJdhi^t talc, ami the Rntn.«nl» or " I’carl Xccfclace” 
lie was proKibly ho!{>e<i by Hin.i am) other poets at his 
Court. 

Here is the signature of llarsha, copiwl from his hand- 
M nting in an inscription . * 



7. In prii-ate in his latter slays, llursha Icrl the life of 
a hermit. He forlxide tho sUimliter of any Ii\ing thing 
and tho use 'of flodi as fowl. W© are told tliat “in bis 
zeal for the law- of piety ho forgot to c.it and sleep” 
Ilospit.ds for the sicK ami rest-houses for the poor and 
fop traiellcrs were kept np oorywhere, and fooil and 
drink .and medit-ine given t« those who uscil them 

8. 'From all that we road of the state of India in Ilarsha's 
reign wc are led to think that in tho latter part of .the 
seventh century. Ruddhisni nas slowly dying out of the 
land and that by tho ne\t century it had ne.irly ceased 
to exist. But \TO must not forget that although the 
name 'vas lost, much of the teaching of Buddha remained 

'Taken with the kind pemnssioo of the author and ptilih«her3 
from Mr. Vincent SroiUi’s Earty Hutcry of iiidio. 
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ns a psrt of the New Tlindiiiftm. Kanonj wjw the chief 
city of the empire when .11. Tf.mp went there. It 
conlninecl 100 Ihulclhifit %iharas niul "GO Hindu temples. 
The emperor held a great A«emMy or D.irbar there in 
his honour, in the year A.r». 641, in onlcr that nil men 
might hear his preaching. Twcnty*ono rajahs, whom liar- 
sha ruled as Over-lonl, r.atnc to it. At the .assembly the 
Hrahmin priests niid Iluddlnst monhs nrgned in fiionr 
of their rcHginns. II. T«.ing was shown gre.-it rcsjwct by 
the emperor, who gave him the title of blaster of Ijiws. 

0. After the assembly at Kniionj the Ilmpcror and all the 
people went on to I'rvyAga, where H Ts-ang saw another 
great fcronmny. On the first d.ay a statue of Ihiildha 
was set up; on the second an image of the Sun-god, 
and on t\ie third an Imago of .Sira. After a gre.it 
feast, which lasted sevcnty-fii-o days, narsKa, whom Tsnng 
calls Siliiditya, gave away all his treasures, his jencls 
and the stores of his royal pahacc to Buddhists, Jains, 
and Brahmins without mahing any dilTereiicc. Money 
and clothing wore given to the poor, to orphans and to 
beggars It is said that 600,600 persons recoil cd gifts of 
various kinds. Then ho stripped off his royal robes and 
put on the rncs of a poor beggar, a-s Buddha did when 
no left his fatner’a home. This the emperor hail done 
once every five years, for the last thirty years. n.nch 
time he gave aw.*!}' all the treasure ho had heapcil up 
during the five years before. H. Tsang went Kick to 
Chima' with rich presents, including over C50 Buddhist 
books carried on twenty horses. 

10. Not long aficnvattls tlio Emperor Hnrsh.a dictl, in 
the year A.P G4S. His empire then fell to pieces. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE NEW HINDU AGE. 

FAMOUS TEACHKRS AND ritEACHERS. 

The New Hinduism was spread over India by many 
Brahmin preachers from about A.n. 700 to a.d. 'IfJOO. 
They were all great scholars, who had 8tudic<l and mastered 
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all tfic Sanskrit sacred books. They taught philosophy 
as well as religion, and each of them wiote books and 
founded a sect or scliool of followers. Most of them 
came from South India, where they are called Swamis, i.e. 
Saints. They all preached fatfh tn Ootl ajf a jTersen, .and 
taught people to worship and pray. Buddha, as we have 
seen, said that prayer was useless, and worshipped no god. 
The sects they founded are those known as Smdrthas, 
Wri Vishnuvas, and Mddhaias. They spread the worship 
of .Siva, Vishnu, aud Krishna throughout India and con- 
verted the peopfo from Cmfdhism and Jainism to Nevr 
Hinduism. 

2. Kumirila-hhat, who lived about 750 Ap., was, a 
Brahmin of Assam, who, storting from BihAr, travelled all 
over India^ teaching tho old Vodic faith in God who made 
and rules tho world. Ho disputed ^vith Buddhist monks 
at the courts of m.'uiy kings, and is said to have turned 
multitudes fro'in Buddhism to Hinduism. He was a fierce 
foo_ of the Buddhists and of the Jains, and upheld tho 
claims of Brahmins to be the leaders of the people in 
religion. He wrote many learned books. 

3. Sankar^chirya w.as the greatest of these Hindu saints 
or e.iges. lUs name is revered by every learned Hindu. 
AH sects claim him m belonging to them, but he is 
specially the apostle of f.aith in Siva. He did more than 
any other teacher to restore Hinduism. The scholars of 
Europe as well as those of India hold him in high honour 
for his grc.it Itirniiig. This great Hindu divine of the 
eighth century was a Nambudri Brahmin of Mal.abar, on 
tho western coast of Southern India. Ho was boni in 
.V-D. 788, and died at, the early a^c of 32 at Kcdar-nath 
in tho HimAlayn niount.iin9 in Kaslmiir. Ho became a 
S.iny.lsi at a very early ago and wandered all over India, 
lie studied at llcnarcs, and there wrote tho woiks which 
have e.snictl for him undying fame. Ho founde<I four 
great nuilh^ or colleges in the north, tho south, the cast 
and tho west. Tlio chief of these was in tho south in his 
oini country at Srni giri, tho * hill In'nutifiil,’ in one of the 
wildcat p.irts of the Western Gh-Us in Mysoic, near the 
source of the river Ttiiiga. Hero the Magat-Guru,’ the 
‘ World I’onliir,’ the thirty-third m succession from SankarA 
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chdr^'a tlio fouDilcr (in A.D. 715), still rules the faitli of 
millions of tlio followers of Siva, 

The iiovtlieni math is at Badiiiiath, in the Himdlayas, in 
Garhwal' in the United Provinces, where the Ihlual or 
priest is still ,v Nambudri Brahmin from Malab.ir. The 
shrine is of Vishnu. The western math is at Dwdralca in 


Barocla, the chief seat of the worship of Krishna The 
eastern math is at Puii 



or iTagamiiit in Orissa. 
The followers of San- 
kara arc called Sradr- 
thas, as they follow the 
teaching of the Smriti 
books. Sankara Mvr-oto 
a grc.vt many book's, 
the chief of them being 
his ‘commentary’ or 
explanation of the 
Upanishads, the Vedanta 


Sutras, anti the Bhagasat , 
Gita. His hooks aio 


the best ami clearest wc 
have on tire Vedanta 
philosophy, which he put 
jiito the form in which 


M'e now have it. It is held by the greater number of 
Hindus. Ho taught the A-dwaita system of the Vedanta 
philosophj’ (raon ismX but said that knowledge of God, 
faith in Goa, and the worship oE‘God were all iiecessary 
to s.vlvation. All gods were forms of tlio one God and 
all might be ^7or8hippc(^. He hinisclt " orsbipped Siva, and 
this is what Ins lollowcrs da Some of them, indeed, 
now woi-ship Sankara bimscH, as nn incarnation of Siva. 
There is nn image of Inm and d templo in S. India. 

4. Biminuja dcharya, who livcil in the twelfth centiiryi 
about 300 years after Sankara, was tho great apostle of tlie 
woi’ship of Vishnu He, too, like Sankara, was a Biahmiii 
from the south Ho was born about 1150 A.i>. jn a village 
close to wliero the city of Madras now stands. As a boy 
ho studied under tlio pnests of tho grc.it temple at Kilnchi 
or Conjcerni'.im. Ho then went to Srirangnm near 
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A, tl,o O,ol,. Ki.,!! ..I Sri,a.,p.,„ I. to '. or ot 

Slii.a, 1,0 ino'l to kill la.o.li.oi». "o'l 
Mv-,,;,, ,0 tl,o tl„l>.,la Ki..?. 111... ''.V"’'.' ' , S"‘ 

faill,. ■! 1,0 .1,.,,.. "'.TO. .1 It 

orooltv l,v ll,o kloj:. .ot .. o.ath '.t '‘oik ■ 

,„.„r Mv-o.o, ..1,0,0 ,1,0 pr.. 

S...-„„i o„ll ro.gos Tl,o oh..'f pnr.. ot tl„’ -'oot, l,o..c.cr, 
livo« at Coiiirevnraiu , »mv.i« 

•n,o IoUu.ion of 11.1., .A,,,.!.. 4; 

Ilo tnupi ll,.« VW,„„ ..a-. i r 

.vorl.l Hit syM.',„ i. oall'al llio /.«■*''' ‘'" '2 I’ 

' T.vom'S.l lii'Ci,,,'.. ,1 toaolio. tlial (.ml 1,» a / 
l,(.i„S l,.,ll. tl,o C.o.a,orol .l,o ''/'rW ""l’. ^ 
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Vi.liin, 111 the torn, of KnAota tie .'a. Tinli*, 

Kaiiar.,, „oar tlio ,o.r,. of I'.I.I... »« 'ho l'.' S 

i„ At, 1109, tl,o hist year ot tl.o toolftl, O'! J 

holo.ip ,l,on..t,jro to the thirfooth co„ti,|.} 1 ho .late ot 

his .loath ,s „ot kl,o.,l.. 11,. fa, he,' ..a. a t’A''" “"""h 

a tolloivor of Saohara.' lie ..arae'l I"’ 
is saiil that at school he .oas known a. Itliini., ..mmin.* 
ote.at strength an.l skill in wrosthng, """'"’t; J Tf";] 
Tie Icrncl all that mnl.l Iw tanght h.n, o 'h' ' 

Vedmgas, oral at tho ago of t" oo'y-h. o ' ronon oe.l the 
..0,1.1 for tho life of a S.n.y.ls, .Vftor “ '™V of ,”,nn?i- 
tho abbot or head of the math at 'ho tea, lo, of Ann,. W 
.var., in D.hp, and taame kno..., a. Annnda I.rtlia, 

.There a., aao.her , ,n.™ 

jiiid IS sometimes mistnkt-n ^ jjy ^^^3 iinme minister 

Udipi. and foonder of the rteentU eeiitiiry. nnd «as 

to Ihilvka. rijith of Vij-ijaiMgar in iU d.iys as 

also k.ioNsn (IS V.dy.i of Sdjana. 

Riiru of the Saiva math at Pnngin. He was a Oroiuer j 
S gre-it S^nskrlt schol'if ftW Wnter. 
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grew with t)io tho Vcdniitn tcAchiii^ of S.vnkara, 

niul after deep study tlioiight out a Kystc-rn of lih owu. 
He then travelled over (he coiiniry, nrguiiiL' o\crywliero 
liotU apai»»st IkiddUism and Vedanta and ll\e worship of 
Siva. lie then took the name iUdhata. At Trivandrum 
he Tact the emu of the Sringiri mnlli ai\«l had a hcrcc 
.<li<?])Uto with him. and is mM to have had the bc.st of the 
arfiiiment lie than went on a tour through Northern 
India up to Honaros. We are told that the stalwart monk, 
who was ns strong ns he wan lenrned, ntid spoke very fast 
and very loud, when ho fnilo«t to sileiico an opivoiient hy 
the terrors of his tongue, would seize him with his powerful 
arms and wrestle uath him till he laid him on the ground 
un<l mailo him confess that lie 'vas vanquisheil. He went 
ns far ns Hardwiir, aiul after long study and deep thought 
in the forest at the source of the Ganges, wrote his great 
works, the eommeutarics on the fWanfu Sufros, the Itrahm 
Siitrai, and the IthaQarat Cita. Ho then svent hack to 
Udipi, preaeliiug the worship of Vishnu. He was a deadly 
enemy of the Saiva faith and tlie Adwaita system of 
philosophy. Ilis followers arc knowti as MiUlhavaV ^ The>’ 
are hrandeil on their shoulders with the ‘mark of Vishnu.' 
The creed of the M.hihavas is Dimila [Two-ncss], uhich 
teaches that the .riviitm.t or soul of man is distinct from 
' I’arnra-Atniii or tho Supremo Soul, God ; and tliat both are 
distinct from matter. Matter, the outwnni world, is no 
dream or fancy, but is real and eternal. Tho Supremo Sold 
is Yishnu or NAniyana, and was bom as a man in Krishna. 
Good men go to ileavcii ami the bad go to Hell, u hence 
there is no release. Bhakti, or faith in Vdyu the son of 
Vishnu, and love of him. is tho means of salvation. TIio ' 
sacrifice of living animals is nrohibited. ilAilhavas arc 
fond of hearing ami reciting the I’lir-Anas or tales of the 
gods. MAdhava preached chiefly to Brahmins. 
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CH^LPTER XXXI. 

TIIE NEW HINDU AGE. 

LEARNING AND SCIENCE. 

Revival of Sanskrit.— S^iskrit learning and Sanskrit 
literature may be said to have been re-horu or revived, 
after their long sleep during the Buddhist Age, about 
the third century ; to have grown rapidly during the 
fourth ecntuiT, and to baiv been at their pnme during 
the four huiulrcd years from the fifth to the eighth 
century. This has been called the “Golden Age" of 
Sanskrit literature, the time «-hen the finest works in the 
language were written, and the most famous authors lived. 
The brightest years of this Golden Age were during the 
reigns, of the .Gupta emperors — pirticularly Vikrami* 
ditya at Ujiain in the fifth century—and that of Ilarsha, 
cmjieror of Kanouj, in the seveuth century. These great 
kings loved to hai e at their courts gifted poets and learned 
pandits, who praUed them In their books and sang of their 

E cat deeds. The Kajput kings, who came afterwards, all 
•d their poets and their jiaiidiis too. 
p. It was at this same lime, as we have seen, that the new 
Hinduism, of which the Brahmins were the priests and the 
lv,iclicr<, spread on cr the land. The Brahmins took their 
sacred language, Sanskrit, Nrith them evcrj’where. The 
lN»o went together,* Sanskrit ami Hinduism. Hieh helped 
tho other. 

3. Tho oldest inscriptions and writings that nno have in 
India arc, as wo haic seen, those of the Buddhists, and are 
in I’dli, the spoken language of iho people, not Sanskrit. 
The Brahmins indeed were at first no mends to tenUen 
hooks, for their jKtNvcr Tcs.tcd, partly, on their knowledge 
of the Vedas and other s.acretl tsooks, and this knowledge 
they w'isliwl to keep to thcmwlvea. IV riling would spread 
it among other classes Tliey therefore handed down the 
precious know Ictlgc by nvoixI of mouth alone, nm languages 
in wbicli this ki)onl«lgc was hidden. VonIic and Siinsknl, 
they abo kept carefully from the common j)eople, jurticu- 
larly from the Sudnis. 
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4. Sanskrit seems to have been first used in inscriptions 
in the first or second century A.D. Tlic earliest Sanskiit 
inicriptioii on stone that has yet been found is that of the 
Western Kshatrap ItudradAman at Ginnir, about the year 
A.D. 150. The earliest inscription on a coin is on one of 
Satya-daraan, another "Western Ivshatrapof about A.B. 200 
All coins before this are in Pali or some Prftkrit vernacular. 
And, with this single exception, all coins for the next tuo 
centuries arc also in Prakrit. 

5. But about the fifth century, i.e. from the time of the 
Guptas, we find nearly all inscriptions, both on stone and 
metal, in Sanskrit And whereas nearly all grants of land 
recorded on metal plates before this time ^vero grants for 
the upkeep of Buddhist institutions, from about the year 
A D, 400 we find grants and gifts recorded in largo nnmbers, 
for the building and upkeep of Hindu temples and the 
worship of Hindu gods. From about the vear 4,1' 400 
Sansknt became the “learnc<l laiiguago" of^ idl Northern 
and Central India. In it nearly all books were written, 
both in prose and poetiy, for bundreds of years nftorwaids. 

6. Greeks aad Indians. Mutual Infinence. — Wcha>c8een 
that the Greeks first came to India in the fourth century 
DC. under Alexander the Great. ,We know that Slegaa- 
thenes and after him the Greek envoys lived at the court 
of the early Mauryan emperors, anil that Chandragupta 
married a Greek l.idy, the daughter of the Greek emjieror 
Selcukos. After that Greek kings ruled in Noitli-wcsteni 
India for quite 200 years, from aliout EC. 190 to Al>. 50 
Later on there was constant trade Itetiveen Alexandria, the 
Greek city at the month of the Nile, and Barygaza (now 
Bhar^ch), at the month of the Narmada, from which city 
goods were taken to Ujjain, the chief city of Jlalwu. 
Kdliddsa mentions Yavana and Greek maidservants at the 
courts of Indian kings. 

7 The Greeks iveic in those early times the most civilized 
and the most learned of nil the nations of Europe. They 
were partly of the old Aryan stock; their ancient language 
had much in common with the Veilic, and the gods they 
worshipped were m many ways like those of the Vcdic 
Aryans, even their names being the same. 

8. That the Greeks iinniglit much of their knowleilgc 
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into Itnlii .Ttul t1mt tlioy took a great tloal of kli<)"lc*1ge 
from linli.i t(. tlioir own l.nul tlien* can be no dotibt. ll 
Hot )jke!r tli.it two ftm-h highh’cuiJi/cv} ami giflwl n»X'« iM 
till' (Ireek Aryans untl imlun Aja’aih coiibl have li\nl fiile 
by suiy for humlmb of ye.tm uitlioiit c.»eh giwng l<ii the 
other and each taking ftrnn the olltrr. It tieenii |milsable 
that the earliest ide.ts of mi1|itiirc «*t c.Ar\ing in stone were 
giieii hr the Ur»'ek'< to the Imlun*. The Ureeks excelled 
in the art of scnlpturt'. The marble images of the nneiont 

E xb of Gn'cce atid their temples aiv held to !« the mo'l 
autifnl .and jH'rftKM in Iairtn«o if not in the whole world. 
Ihit Inning once bwnit how t<>c:»r\o in stone, the Indian 
sculptors siMHi in.nle a ‘ sn Je ’ of iheir own. 1 he couniJeM 
images they in.idc in after limes are not at all like t!u\«c of 
the lirvck*. The KMUtiful temi>lc< bndt by the .laitw and 
the Hindus iwid the wonderful stone curvings on them, arc 
not like tho-o of anv other jwopK'. Thev were made hy 
ilmdu sculptor# in tbeir own way. aocorxiing to their own 
ide.x> of what is grand and l>eaiitifiil. 

In astronomy nml nutlicmaties it would Ik* hml to mv 
which of the two ra<H*s taught the other more. 'Jlie 
niariellous decimal system of notation now usctl tlirouj:!!- 
out the world wMs first thought out by some ancient Indian 
Mgo whose nunc has Uvn lost. Iii algebra the IikImiis 
knew more than the (.Jreeks. In the eighth and ninth 
centuries IiidLins mugbt the Arabs arithmetic and algebiii, 
and the Arabs took their knowledge to Kurope. In 
astronomy it seems prolviblc that the tlrceks taught the 
iiidi.ins a gosid deal, tor nuiiy of the terms used in ancient 
ludi.m works are (Jreek, but the tndi.in nstninonicrs ira- 
proietl on this knowledge and camcsl it much further than 
the Greeks. Tlioy then t.i«gbt the Arabs, and the Arabs 
taught the nations of the west. In nieilicine the Indians 
taught the Greeks much that they slisl not know. It is ssiid 
th.at Alexander the Great b.-wl llnidn phy»ici.ans in his camp. 
Tlie Greek philosophers and the old Indian jihihisophers 
were eqii-dlv famous, but the Indian philosophy vas 
probably the’ older, "ilie faiiy talcs and f.able» of Sanskrit 
and IMH autbors, jvarticularlr animal stories like those of 
the Paiichataiitra and the Jataka books hare spread alJ 
<i\cc "Enveo^. And. the g^mc of chcjss, now pL-vyed through- 
iLl. ■ K 
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out Uio world, was invcntctl in Iitdtn, wlicro it was called 
the Cliaiuraiiga or ‘ four limbed ' army— iiifimtjy, cavalrv, 
chariots and elciilmnls, each letl by a king and his 
counciMors. It readied Kuropc through J’orsia o thoti'cuid 
years ago. ‘(’heck mate’ H tho rorsiaii Shah-mdt (the 
King is dead), llio Greeks, too, wrote tiumy famous jilays 
long before the Hindu'*, but whether the Hindu writei'S 
learnt nnylhmg from them it Is linpoidblo to say, for llie 
Hindu plays arc thoroughly Hindu, and show no signs of 
having neon taken or boirowcd from the Greek. 

9 Astronomy. — The study of the skies began in Vcdic 
times when the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars were 
worshipped, and llic tiino.s and seasons for sacrifices weic 
fivwl by their movements. All through the Kpic and Old 
-'-Hindu Ages learned men must base given much time to 
this study, Hindu writers sjK'ak of eighteen Siddluintas or 
ancient works on nitrotiomy which have nearly all hceti 
lost. One of them w.as re cast by later astronomers and this 
hitcr version wo have. Tlic earliest astronomer wo know 
of is I’anUara, who wrote in the IJnddliist Age, probably 
about tho second century sc. Jn his siudhdnta he 
mentions the Greeks as Ydvaiias and places them in Western 
India. Tho next astronomer we bear of is Girri/a, w ho may 
safely be placed in the first century nc. llis work is 
^partly a history, lie 'says the S.akns had driicn out the 
V Avnnas and were then ruling. He sjicaks in high terms 
of tho Yd> anas and Greeks. IIckivs: “The Yihan.as know 
astronomy well and therefore they are honoured as Rishis.” 

10. Arya-hhal, tho next great astronomer, belongs to the 
fifth century and to tho New Hindu Age He nasnllrahmiu 
ami was Itoni, as he himself tells, in A.D 47C, in a vilUgc 
near Patna. IIis great work on astronomy is the Arya- 
bhattiya, named after himself. It is a rc-c.asting of oiio of 
the great SiddhilnUs of ancient time known as the Silry.a- 
Siddh.^nta. fie knew and taught that the earth turns 
round on its avis. He gives the^'truo causes of the eclipses 
of- tho sun and moon. His calculation of the size of tlic 
earth is not far from tho truth. His w ork also treats of 
mathematics. 

JWdka-viikiia was a native of Avanti or M.Uwa and lived . 
in* the sixth century His treatise on astronomy is based 
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on five of iIjc nucieut SiililbinDis and is bcnce iiatnotl the 
Paiicha Sidilh.Sntika. Ris great work, the /’nAif is 

a hu!ie Katjk which may )►« eallwl an Ihievclopeilia, or com- 
pendinm of all the knowlc<lge of tho time, written in the 
Mahi Kavya or Epic style of poetry. It i« a treatise on 
astronomy, physical geography, botany, and natural historv. 
It lus a complete geography of India as then fciiown. Jt 
tells of innuntaiu’, rivets, and countries ; of rain, wind, and 
earthquakes . of the snn, moon and stars ; and of animals, 
plant', .and iegctaMe«. It eiros the ndes (or making 
jmages of the god<, Brahma, Vi»hnn, Siva, R.'lma, Krishna, 
Ganes.t, Kiivcni, and a great manv more, including Btiddh.a, 
whom Vandia terms the “l>enc\olent and calm soulcd god.” 
He ts <aul to lia\c Wen one of the nine gems at the Court 
of Chandragupta Vikmmadiiyx 

wa< another famous astronomer who liclongs 
to the seventh ccniurv and wtoic on mathematics as well ns 
a«tT\)nomy llis oork is the Brahm.a-Siddhint.v 

who WJongs to the twelfth century, teas 
the last grc.at Hindu astronomer. His work on astronomy 
is known .is the J^iddhinM-Siromani, that on anthmetic is 
the lal.irati, and that on algebra as the Bija ganit.i. They 
all show a wonderful knowleilgc of these sciences for the 
age in which their author lived 

H Medicine.— Ancient Hindu writers call*the science 
of medicine and siirgerv, Ayiir X'eda. Surgery began, 'no 
doubt, in wry early times, when animals were offered up in 
s.acnfice .ind eaten. The names of two famous physicians 
Ills e come down to us. 

Ch'tntht, the earliest writer on raeilioinc, is said to have 
lieen the Court physician of the Kusfaan emperor, Kanishka. 
Ho ivrote eight motlical books called St/utiins. They describe 
mrioHs diseases and how to cure them, and medicines of 
different kinds, made both from pLints and minerals The 
Arabs, and through them Europeans learnt a great deal 
from Charaka. lie is often quotc<l in early writings. 

Sitsr((/,i, the great wnter on surgery, proliably belongs 
to the fourth century His six books or Sifianas describe 
as many as 127 surgical in^rument^ some of them so sharp 
' as to split a hair. Ho a!«o says a go«l deal about drugs 
and plants and minerals. 
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SANSKRIT BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 

12. Sanskrit Poets. — Next to the unknown authors of 
the Vedas, the RAm.iyana and the Mahabhdrata, come the 
poets of the new Hindu Ago. Their poems may ho classed 
under three heads, Plays, Epics, and Lyrics, 

The Sahskrit Plat/s, or Ndtakas. are not Iragedies, the 
heroes are Jiot killed. There arc, indeed, sad and mourn- 
ful scenes, and giicf and terror may he felt hy those nho 
Tead or hear them, but all ends happily. Nothing which 
would ho thought rude, or vulgar, or improper, is said or 
done on the stage. They inchrde many lyrio songs, sung 
or recited by the actors. Kings, nobles, and Brahmins in 
a play speak Sanskrit; women, children, and servants, and 
the lower classes speak different Pidkrits, Tho jester, or 
buffoon is always a Brahmin. The best plays arc those 
written by Kdli^^lsa and Bhava-bbnti. 

Tho EpitSy or hlaha-Kdvyas, aro written in ‘classicnr 
Sanskrit, full of Jong compound n-ords and sandliis, and 
figures of speech, such as simile and metaphor and alHtoni** 
tion. One word may have a lumdred syllables. Tlie subject 
of an Epic must, as D.indin tells us in bis Miiror nf 
PoelTg, be taken from an ‘Itnids.a’ or epic story, such as 
the Mahahluirata. The Epic itself must be long, and contain 
descriptions of cities, seas, mountains, seasons, sun-riso, 
>veddings, battles, and so on 

Lyric Poetry. — The Sanskrit lyrics'aio collections of 
stanzas or verses of foui lines e.ic}j. They aro njony of 
them “ pictures in words.” The words of the poet call up 
to the mind of the vc.ader a scene os clc.ar and peifcct as it 
would look if painted by a clever artist. They have many 
beautiful descriptions of Indian scenery. 

.A short account of the chief Sanskrit authors of the 
Now Hindu Ago and of their works follows. 

13. Kiliddsa, the “Father of the Sanskrit drani.s,” “the 
Indian Shakespeare,” was hy far tho most famous writer of 
the age. Hoyas not only the greatest of .all the writers 
of Sanskrit flays, but equally famous for his h/ric and ffic 
poetry. Not much is known of bis life. His n.smo has 
come down to us os the brightest of tho ‘nine gems’ who 
are R.sid to have graced the court of VikramAditya. That 
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ho at tlio court of this great kiti^ iti Ujiain (MiUwa), 
seems verj* likely. ClwiHltsigu|>t« ^ jkr.in»Ulltyn reig/iwl 
fuitn ahrmt .v.i), 375 to A.t>. 103. Tho o.xuct date of 
KiilidKi ).< jiot kiio'Vfv Wt may wifely l*o put n!>oiit the 
miildlo of reign, i.e. at nliout A.!'. 400. The beautiful 
poems of Kalid.i^a arc fsimous throughout the learned 
world, and have heen iraiisLitwl into many Iangii.agc.s. 
Those of Ilia works which have como down to us incUido 
. three phvs, tivo cnics, an<l two lync.al poem?. . Taking 
them in tiiis order they arc: 

(1) or “tho Ix>st Hing.” It tells the tnlo of 
Dnshyanta. This famous king of the Epic Age, while out 
hunting, fell in love with S.ikmitala, a fair maiden, whom 
he met in the forest. He married her, and went back to 

• his ccmit, leaving her in her foicst homo, hut gave her hia 
ring on pirilng. Tlunkmg only of him, Sakiintnb one (by 
did not greet a f.ago named Durvasa, wlio passcil by, with 
due courtesy. The angry sage cursed her, saving that as 
she had not known him. so her husband shonltl not know 
« her, unless she sliowed him the ring ho had given her. 
After a time Sakuntala followed her husband to court witli 
her little boy, but lost her ring on tho way. Her husband 
did not know her, .and she was In great grief. But at 
length a fisherman found tho ring, and tooK it to court. 
As soon as Uushyanta saw It, ho remembered Sakuritala, 
and made her his queen. Tlio little boy grew np to be the 
noble Bh.lrat.a, founder of the lunar race of Kshatriya 
kings. Sakiinmb, like Bits, is the typo of a chaste and 
faithful Hindu wife. 

(2) yihiim-omsi, or “Unasi won by Valour,” the 
second play, is a story of which tho scene is laid partly in 
Heaven and partly on c.irtb. A king of an» lent days 
n.amcd Piir.ir.u.as, Lc.anng that Urvasi, a nympli of the 
Upper world, has been cainetl nway by demons, goes after 
them and rescues her. He falls m love w ith her, and is at 
length allowed to many her by Iiidro, King of Heaven, 
before whom bo pleads his wiuse 

(3) Mularil-dffiiimilra is a stoty of how Agmmitra, son of 
Pusbyamitra, the Sunga King of Magadlia, who was the 
ruler of Vidisa (Blnlsa), fell in love with M.alavika, one of 
the Queen’s ladies. After many trials he married her. 
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Thu jilay civcs us a good picture of life in nii‘ Indian 
palace, ana of the customs nml nunners of the second 
century n.C. 

The Epic poems of Kalhldsa oio : 

(1) The A'(i. 7 /*u-i«n!Sti, or “llaco of Enghii,’’ wliicli is a life 
of Ihinia, and an account of his forefathers. 

(2) The A*wmtim-f(n«6Aam, or “llitth of the War-god,” is 
the story of the courtship and wedding of Siva un<i I'rirv.Ui, 
daughter of Paivat, ihcinountain Ilim.'ll.iya. Tlicir youth- 
ful son was Kinmlra, the War-goth 

The Lyric poems of KAlitUsa, “gems of peifcct hcotiiy," 
are : 

(1) The M^rjha dntii, or ‘'Cloud Messenger.” An exile oti 
tlio Ihlmagui hills in Central India, thinks of his wife in 
their homo on the faroff Iliindlayas, and scads hcr-a 
message by a cloud. The poet describes, in sweet-sounding 
\cr 80 , the scenes and countries over which the cloud jasse?, 
as It sails northwanU through the shies, and the beauties 
of his homo on Mount Kaila-sa, the loveliness of his wife, 
and her grief at his absence * 

f2) AVtt jwm/idnj, or “ Cycle of the Seasons.” describes hi 
melodious lines tlic six ulus or seasons into which Sanskrit 

f oots divide the year It h.w iiiany lovely pictures of 
lulian landscapos. 

14 Dandin. one of the two poets of the sixth century, 
lived probably in Ujjain, at the court of a King named 
Si'ulraka, whom ho praises in his jioetry. Ho wjote threo 
‘worhs — a play, a prose Itomancc, or “btory of the Woiidor- 
fiil," and a book on the art of iwctry. ''rLcse three works 
aro as follows ; 

fl) 'J'he jl/ncc/jrt A'(f/dtf, or “Little clav cart,” is a play 
full of life and action, telling of life in lljjaiu. The hero 
is a poor b«t noble Hiabmin, wlig has bcggfircd himself 
by giving away all tliat he had. A rich ladj- named 
Viisauta Sena falls in love with him and marries him 

(2) The Dasa Kumiia efuzitha, or “Adventures of the Ten 
Princes,” is in prose It contains a innnbcr of amusing 
stories of common life. 

(3) The Kaiya daiM, or “Mirror of Poetry,” describes the 
different kinds of verse, the ways of wiiting poetry, and - 
the chief poems then known. 
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15. Bhiravi i.s tbo second great poet of the sixth centurv. 
Nothing is known of his life. An Kpic poem of his has 
come down to ns. , , a'c » 

Tie Kir.U Arjmisa, or “Arjun.-! and ttio Mounlaincor, 
Idls ovemsain a story from the MahahhArata of 
hetneen Si'va, in the guise of a 'KitAfe a monnlainccr, 
and Arjiiiia, the great Wmlava archer. The play is full of 
tricks and puzzles of language and style. 

16. Amara Sinha is said to have been one of nine 
gems' at tlio court of ''''hramAditjm. His real date is 
very uncertain. Ho prohahly lived in the sixt i y. 

"!=StAa'’''&an.e„a dictionary in mivsica, 
Sanskrit verse, is still read in every Sanskrit school m 

'"l?' Bhartiihari lived in the liret halt ot the seventh cem 
tiiry. Ho was “ granimavian, philosopher, and poet m one. 

_ I. Tsing, a Chinese traveller, who spent more than tn enty 
yeara in India, at the close of the If 3 

.that the poet scien times liecamo a ° w 

seven times went hack to the world. Bhartrihar. h.mse f 
tells ns that he tried hard to hoop to a f'llf ““ W"' 
found himself nnahlc to do so. Ho has 'S 

lovely Ivncpoetrv. These arc throe '.sofolii!. or centimes, 
or collections of 100 stanzas each As a man ot the world 
he wrote the Sria^dra alfola or versos on loi e, As a monL 
he wrote the NUi-sahlii, verses teaching rnoraWy, and 
* lastlv, as a wandering ascetic he composed the Pinnfjja- 
verses on the life and duties of a toirAgi “ 

IS. Kiag Harsha Vardhana ot Kanoiij, ,i D 606 to 64^ 
was, like yikiain.Aditya, sevy fond of learned men, of whom 
there wore nwanv at his court There are t , ngi. 

arc said to halo been vomposed by him 
hoivcvcr that he was not the sole author, although he may 
have had something to do with them. In the statement 
on p "Oo the namc'of the probable authoi is wTitten belop^ 
tha? of the king Tliesc authors were the throe gems 

fo! Snbandhn was the earliest of the three authors ot 
' "'nrSioeJiil/o IS a talc in prose oi how tldayilna, king 
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ns a facrifico at tho shrine _o! Djirga hut 

her and then marries licr in spite of the hi ^ 

to marrr her to a favourite of his own. l,prn” tells 

(2) The Malmxra-chxritni or “ story of the 1 f ° tells 

of the life of Kilm.aaown to ‘Vn,ev ?n 

of the cemntrics that ho passes through in a J , n j 
a tar through the air from Tjinta to Aj oc \ 

in hcautiful wonls . ► p^nn • 

(3) The Ultom n,lma-rl,«r,lm, or Inter '“p V 

teenies lis Inter life niiil tin Immlmtetit of bltn. It 
one of tie moet to.ichioo „f I„.lun plnyn, tellmg of the 
tender lot c of Knmn and Sitn, mnde imro by *™™'' ; . , 

23. Visdkha dnttn, tho first o the f™', P»'P “ ‘"f 
century, tt rote a play tvhich is of gront valne for tho history 

5i;;r or -mphnsa “ 

tale full of life and action at the court of 
Matirya, It tells lotr Chinakya the f'";''!" “""il 

gnnta, tries to tvin over to his r da 
IhtKsliasA, the tnillistcr of the last hing of fl * ' 

who was dcpo«e<l by Chaiidragupta in B.c. . 

24. Uigha wrote the epic pwoi oi ‘1'® f , j, . 
5ijupll7.ra<ttn,or the ' ‘-ras 

prince, son of a rajah of CheUi and cousin of > > 

''"S '’shatta'llintyaiin t'Totc a play ivhi A '''f' 

The V,'mserMrtt, or “Binding of the Braid of Hair, 
a plav tthich gives the story of how Dronpadi, JJ™"' 
of the Pandatuui, was dragged by the hair of her 
the asactnhlv of the Pindavas and ’l-Tv” is 

of Duryodhana. It teaches the worship of Kmhna and 
Tcrv ^v^dely hnowii. 

‘ilSi:Su'or“'s:J7n centuries." ts a rich treasine 
of to fM We" poera. ra.PnWt. In »» “'““Js ^ 
lloon is ronifarad to a white swan ■» ' ^ “ 

the pure laho of the skies, between the st.irr; 

sprrad over r^^^ „ poet of the tenth century who 

lived' at*tho court of Mohendra p.tU the Panh.lr 
rajah of Kauouj. Ho 'trolc several plays "hieh, though 
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light and graceful, arc not eo good as those of Kdlii^a 
and Bbava-bliuti, whom ho seems to have imitated. The 
two best of them are : 

(1) The Bala ^anaivnnOjOr story of Rjima, romarlvable a? 
being the longest Indian play ever «'fittcn. 

(2) The Bala ZiMrn/a gives the events of the Mahibharata 
from the wedding of l)roitpadi to the departure of the 
Pdndavas to the forest. 

28. DAmddara Misra in the eleventh century, probaUy 
lived in Ujjain at the court of King Bhoja of M!tla%'a. ■ He 
wrote a play. 

The IJanumiin. Ndtahi is a poor play, giving the story oi 
Rdma -with that of his ally HanumAn. 

20 Krishna Misra, the other poet of the eleventh cen- 
tury, lived at the court of KirtiA'annan, one of the Cliamlcl 
Rajput kings, who was his patron, and had his play acted^ 
at ms court 

The Prahddha ehandrddatia, or “Rise of the Moon of 
Knowledge,” is a play which gives a good account of the 
Vedanta philo^opriy- The chief Vices and Virtues, such 
as Truth, Goodness, and Error, speak and net as ml living 
persona The object of the author was to glorify Vishnu 
and exalt Brahmins 

30. Jaya-deva was a native of Bengal, ^vho lived at the 
court of King Lakshman-Sen. The lyric play he wrote is 
very popular. 

The Otla Govinda, or “ Cowherd in Song,” is a play filled 
. with beautiful lyric songs It describes the love of Krishna 
[or Go vinda= Cow herd] for the lovely shepherdess Rddha, 
whom he meets on the banks of the Yamuna, their quarrel 
and reconciliation, and at last their marriage RAdha is 
said to typify the human soul. 

’ .31 Sri Harsha was a poet who lived at the end of the 
twelfth century 

The Naishdd’ia, or “ the Royal Gambler,” is an epic poem 
telling the story of Nala, king of Nishada and Daniayiniti. 
The tale is an episode of the Mahabhdrata, how Nala lost 
his all by gambling, but got it back in the end. The 
Nalhdaya is another s'crsion of the same story, of which 
the ntithor is unknown It has liecn translated into many 
Indian vernacular languages. 
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32, Kalliana v>.as a Icjiocd Lratam ot . 

Mas the son ot tl.B cliict .mimslcr at tl.c “ „,,f 

Ilaislu of Kaslimir, ssho rcigiiod in tho ' 

Ilonas a Saiva Hindu V rf 

Tke Ihjali TmwsM, or "lUvcr of Kings, “ 

Kaslimir— tlio only ancient llimlu historj > 

from tl.c earliest times to the tivclfth century, ll.c tat 
mitof the hook is mere fahle, hut the latei parts, nitl 
iu.es of kings and their dates, >’ ,''''3' rf 
. 33. Ch4nd Bardai is said to liavo Lclttli 

Kajah Pi itlnvi,' the K.ljput emperor of Delhi, in the t 

'”SS;,uj Horn is an EnicpMso S'or 

l!4isa_in Hindi, gning the >>f “7 Ho 
llai rithoia, the most Simons of all the liaj mt "ng*- “» 
reigned in the tuelfth century, and was the last Hinun 

'T°B^SaW, the gieat llnidn preadmr of the 
SriVcishmas, lived in the tivclfth cenlur), and 
Iraincd (7omme»(OMe.<on the Hindu sacred boohs. 
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Tirn NKW HINDU AGK 


BOOKS AND THEIIi AUTHOHS. 

NrAY lIiNTiu Age, a.d. 300 to xj). 000. 


Fqchth Ckvtcry 
*t> 3C(MOO. 

Fimi Ck'fit'ttY. 

A r> 400 an 

SiiTU Cbntlbv. 

A.O. 500-MW. 

Busruta. 

Medicine — 
iS^Jiana* 

EiUdisa.. 

Plnjs- 

1. ^lunfxila. 

2. Vilramorttuii. 

3. MtUnvti Jiptimilra., 
llpic^— 

1 I 

2. Kumdm mnihhatrt. I 
LjUCR— 

1 M^'jha <tn(a. 

2 Ilitu mmhdra. 

Daudiii. • 

riiiy- 

Pro’c Romance— 

Book on Poetry— 

Katya J)arM, 

Bbiran. 

Epie- 

Ktrtli-ATjunla, 


j 

i 

1 Amara 

Dictionary — 

Amnra lofha. 


Arya Sliat 

Astronomy — 

Xiirya Suldhdnia. 

,Var4lia MlLlra. 

Astrr^nomy — 

Drthal 5«»7iA»V«. 
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BOOKS AND TIIKIU AUTIIOIlS_C’r><-/u.>«'/. 


■" 1 

rK.KTII C«Ntt Kt 

A l> 

NI-.T1I CCVTI HV. 

A K MW-l-OlV 

B^iartrlhait 1 1 

3haT& %1iAU. 

Vlsilcba-Datta. 

' ■ li - 

rUi'*-- 

I’l «y— 


K Mtiliti-Madhara. 

Muilra fidldia*<f. 


•2. J/aAn-nm-^Aartlr**. 


3. r«iril;/y« ffittllrl 1 

n. Vlinra Ittima chin 
(ni. 

UAgtia. 

King Harsba 

, SutanObii. ’ 


Lpic- 

Sisupiiln ifiilKn. 

rh>- j 

rdvi*^ (<<i»n j 


Bbatta Kiriyana. 


. I'hj- 

King H&nbA | 


IVii* nw/i<ira 

Bdaa BbaL ' 



1 


Eila. 



L\np (praknt)— 



Sapla 'nJftln 

Bina Bbat. 1 



n<iflian<w<— ] 



1. llarthn ehariirfi 

2. Ktiilamhan 



King Hanba 



Dbivaka. 



I’Uv- 



Xii'j diinrirf'i 

1 



i 

1 T^nmitrila Bbat. 

1 Sankara AcMrya. 

Agronomy — 

Phik«>ph} and Reli 

1 Philosophy and Kt 
hgion— 

BrnJtma Siddhnnia 

Comm^ntarita 

j Ckmimentariei 
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ran Nnw iiinou ^vcje 


HOOKS AND TilEm AUTHOnS-C'pnN««a/. 


TlNTrt CiCSTVRY 

A 0 . floo-ioon. 

I'LBYkSTn CKtrriit. 

A.tA 100»-110tf. 

TwEtrrrt CfVtiHT. 

. A ti. 1I0I)-I2W». 

lUja Bokhara. 

D^^ata Mlara. 

Jaya D^va. 

Plajg— 

Play- 

Lyiio riay- 

' 1. Wi^a J’am’iyivfi, 
2. Ihla. nh&riita. 

llitnuntltt niilaht. 

Oita iJoiimla. 


Erifibna Mlsra. 

Sri Harsa. 


Phy- 

Kpi(j— 


I’rAi-Mhn (Jhawlrd' 
daya. 

KaUhu'lya. 

gftlhana. 



in story— 

liAja Taranyint 

Chind Bardai. 

Epfe (Himh)— 

Pfithi /taj /.'fii*'*" 



RAmiaaJa. 

Religion and riiile- 

Commenlarin. 
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CH.VPTEK XXXII. 

THE NEW HINDU AGE. 

TIlC RAJPUTS. 

A.D. 0001200. 

The last great cinpetor of the Buddhist .age in Northern 
India tvas Ilarsha Vardhaua. lie ^^as 'Lord of the 
North,’ as Pulihcsin, the mighty ChAluhjan king, was 
‘Lonl of the South.' lYhen he died his vast empiio 
fell to pieces. Tho sm.allcr kifigdonJs which he had 
rulctl as overlord at once bcg.an to fight, otie against 
another, Tho next threo hiumrcd ywr®, i.e. from about 
AD. OoO to A.D. 930, Seem to Jmvc been a dark and dreary 
time of constant fighiins' ond confusion. The ancient 
ttihtts and nations of tho Epic and Ohi Hindu Ages wore 
broken up. Great and famous cities like Ayodhyn and 
Psltnliputra lay in ruins. Men left them and went 
plsewlicio. Pcrtile countries grew desolate, and m many 
places foicsts once more grew up and covered the faco of 
the land. 

2. The little knowledge that we liavc of these troublous 
times we get from tales handed down in the old writings 
called Ihiramis and from three books written short)y 
afterwards These are (1) A History of Kashmir written 
in verso about .v D. 1150 by a Brahimn named Kalbana and 
known as tho ilaj-a Tamiignii, (2) A History of Gujarat 
by a Jain monk called Hciua Chandra, and (3) a long 
epic poem called the IViti IWj Raisa by the poet CJaina 
Ihrdai— a liistory of the great Rajjnit king Pnthni 
Ilixjaii, ‘ Lord of Sambhar, Deliif, and Ajmir ' From tho 
tenth century wo also leam something of the names of 
kingdoms and tho kings who ruletl them from coins and 
inscriptions. 

3. As tho old names aio lo3t» new names, new kingdoms, 
new nations, come int«j iiew TTic most striking cient of 
the ago is tho rise of the Rajputs, of whom we now first 
lic.ar. 'Ihis is wliy we call it the Itajpul .Ige. Anv mail 
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K.ijpiit kin^iloin'i ••vcrywhort*, Tho liajptit pniitc? nr*-’ 
tlie most famoiK fif tli(* riiii<IuK of tlif MirMlu A{:c*, 

Ao«ji to moilrni tinier TJh* imwt nuiiaiitlc laW-'* Rro loW 
of llictii ’I'lioy won* ific lirovc-t of tbo bra'o, tlioy liaij 
lilt* lii^lu'^i KoiHo of honour, nn«l ilioy nro tin* |ir)ilo and 
tUo glory of liuha. Who were the Ilnjpitlil To wliat 
race did they Ijolong nn<l where «lid they come from f 
I We ha\c»<o<'n how, liiiriiig the ItiKliIhi^t Ag'S honders 
had (or hmi.lrcd*! of yearn jfmnal iiUn llic tiorlltavc'iierii 
eoiiiitnri of Irulia, Chief niiiong them «cri’ IVrsiatis 
I’arthiaii-*, (Jrcchs Scvthiaiis Turk*, or TtiriKka? a*f the 
Indians eallcil them, llmin. find (Siirjaras. 'niere were nl«o 
tin* Vill.-is (of ViUahJii), the Mers (of Merwar), the KAtliU 
(of KstthiAwar), tho Mntias (of Malava), and prohald)' many 
other tidws \vhu>c \erj' tinines has'o liceii lost. One after 
niioOier, they eaino down (hruiigh tho jrt«scs hi tho h|)l''r 
fiinl settled whore>or they could find a regting place Thi* 
ftream of in>asi<»n kept on flowing all lliroii"h the 
WiwWViifit Xpe down \i> alnnit .M>. &D0, wVim MlhtTwgyl&» 
tho natngo chief of tho Hnn% was defeated in llie hattle of 
Knhrur and driven l».ick into Ka«hinir. \t’heihor th'J 
ktrcaiu then ce-used t<* tlow wc do not know, or if it did, 
wliat stoppcil It, It would now ho lianl to tell. Shortly 
after a.Ij. GOO tho mighty power of Mtilnunmad, the 
rroplict, arose in Amhia nin! AmU nruiics epread oyer 
Central Asia. It may he that the uoinpieat of IVrsia, 
Ttirlcistaii, and Afg]iniiist.iti hy the Miiliaiiiiimdaii Arahs, 
stopjK'd tho iiinisli of tribes from those countries. .But 
•wliatcvcr the cause was, wo ilo not rc.ul of any fresh 
BW.srms of nisadcrs fmm the north-wcbt for about *>00 
years, from the time of Mihiragnia to tho in'nsions of 
Mahiniid of Ghazni, i.e. from nhout A.D. flOO to about 
A.l) 1000. All this time the north of India seems to have 
,l)ccn, so far as we know, left to itself. This was tho New 
Hmdii Age, the birth time of the liajput kingdoms The 
old races of the country and the now races that had come 
in were minglmg and settling down together and forming 
the Indian nations of modem times 

5. \VharQ did these invading tribes come from and to 
what races did they bclongl The Greeks we know and •• 
the Persians wo know; they were mainly of the Aryan 
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tacc. But vrliat were tlie Stythians,^ the Turks and the 
Gurjarasl They all came, so far as we know, {tom 
countries which were a part of the old homes of the 
Aryans; at any lato they came from that direction, from 
the north-west, into the Indun countries now called 
Panjab and Kajputana. 

6. Can wo tell to what race the people who now inhabit 
this part of India belong t Yes, wo can tell this. The 
race-marks of the people who now lire in Ivajputaiia and 
the Panjah show very clearly that they belong to the 
Aryan family. There is no trace of Mongol or Unividian 
thoro.- 

7. What do wo know of the Hunsl It has usually been 
thought fliat tho Huns were of tbo Mongol race, the same 
raeo to which the Chinese belong. The accounts nc bare 
of tho Huns who iinadcd Europe say that they had most 
of tho race marks of the Mongol.* If this be the case, 
tbo Huns cannot bare settled In tbe Paojab or Itnjputana. 
If, they did they were not Mongols. 

8 The Indians who li%*ed in the nest age, in the 
slvtoenth contujy, as wo shall see later on, made tho 
mistake of thinking that Bal>ar and Ins {ollow'ers were 
Mongols. They calietl them MughaK another form of the 
R.atJie wonl. They were not Mongols at al), but Turks or 
Tuiuskas, and were of the Iianian or Aryan stock. 

9. tTo may now answer tho question ‘ tVho were tho 
Ikijputsl’ \Vo know' that warlike tribes, one after 
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;uiotlicV, Fctlloi! in Xonh-MVutorii Ititlia. Tliu'to ln'5C 
of tlirm. Tiircc or four Iiiunlrul yc.irs aflcn''nnls 
we iiiiil Kinio countripH fillptl with lhij})Ut« ami Jat^ 
not hnowi) bcfon\ It fcpids c1c.ii that tho liajptit« ami 
.latR uvc tlip Ihn\lu'7t(\ o( thcsu triViCR, t'-'- <'l 

Tartliian?, Ctreofc**, Sitkas or fscythian?, Clurjaras a»'l 
Ttirtishiis uf TurkR, ninl other trilx***, all of .the old A«yaj* 
stock.' liajjiutH, however, arc fmmd not otily iti tlui Paojah 
ami l*ajpiiiana;‘ there arc j;ieat immlicnt of them in thf 
United Proviticps and Itiluir, and soino in Cfidml Indi.i. 
Thc'o Kajpiitx, tliero ran li« little doubt, are I.irplv 
dcseomlants of many of the Kshalriyas of the old Uino, 
{urticidarly ihovo of the G.-niije^ Valley. The '‘0 Kskitriya*, 
wo must rememher, mcludwl the <lescvtidimtR 'chiefs of 
many of the old native mcci who had mingled -with tm* 
An-atiR. Among tliom too may bo foitiid, along the 
Vhidhya tnonnlatns and ohowhoie, the dc'-ecndantfi of 
the higher fniiiilios of the WilN and (?oiid«, who were 
llimluizod a thousatid years ago and more. ’ . , 

10. The races who cuno wm the cold climes of tin-’ 
Jiorth were siilcmlid soldiers and were stronger thati the 
llindii nations whom they overcame, but they were noV_so 
civilized.’ Tiiey were rude and ignorant os compared with 
the thoughtful mid cultnrc«l llrahmtns of India. And the 
men of muscle yicldetl, as they have always done in the 
liistorj' of the world, to the nioii of brain. liach tribe in 
turn, as it settled down for goinl in Indi.i, was Iliiidinrcd. 
Their habits, their language, their tlceas, their food, their 
religion, changed. They liccainc Jlmdiis.' What religion 
did they follow and into w'hat caste w ere they put t 

11. When the earliest of these tribes came over they 
found buddhism and .jainism tho chief religions in that 
part of India in which they settled, and eonio'of them 

I seemed to have tried these religions for a time. But, 

’ Bi llic last Ck^nsuR rep^fft, ont oC al>out 10 millionn who Uahvi to 
1>e,of Rajput tlescent, ikwj fifth are MuliatunniInnS About -4 Ji'd" 
lions Wlong to tho United IVovinoes of .\grn and Oudh, 2 miltion* 
to the Panjab : H millions to Bihsr : alMuit C.’S),(i(iO to Rajpiitnua J 
050.000 to Ccntraflnilit ; 350,001) to the Cential 1‘rcW inces ; COO, 000 
to Ikimbay, and tho I'eniaiixler iu i>nialt uiimbcrs are scattered oier 
Indrit. 
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‘ ^re find from coins and from fwolcs Inter on, tlicy all wont 
over to tlio religion taught l»j\tlio Ilralmnns. How was 
tllH? 

They were all, wc know, warlike races. The mild and 
gentle teaching of Ttuddha did not please these fighting 
nicti from the north. BiKldlm <.aid th.at it w.is a sin to 
fight and to kill. Mon, ho said, should try to live qnict, 
c.ilm and peaccfid lives, free from anger, from passion anil 
from strife. But fighting iras iilmt they delightwJ in. 
They felt the ‘ fierce joy tliat wamora feel * when they kill 
a foe in fair fight. Manhooil, bravery, ivns with them the 
highest Form of airtno. The Buddhist Mid that life was 
miseiy. But the ^Corthmen lo\eil life. To them life was 
joy, living was a pleasure, fighting was a p.istiine. 

This wiu? why these fighting races chose iho religion of 
the Brahmin nilier than the faith of the Buddhist They 
found tiiat the Brahmins were held to lie the highest casto 
in India by those Hindus who were not BmUlbists They 
. were the’ Icarneil class, the priest.*, the teachers, the 
advisers of king*. The chicfs.of the rude and unlettered 
strangors were glad of the help and advice of the learned 
and polished Brahmin who could te.ac!i thorn what to do 
and admit them as Kindiis into caste. On the otlicr hand, 
the Brahmins who Hvc<l in that part of tlio country were 
glad to help them They liatwf flmUlhism and wanted it 
to bo rooted up. The chiefs of the northern races would 
they hoped, do this. They soon found a place for them 
.stnong the ilindti castes 

'1*2, In India tho fighting caste w.as held to be the 
. Kshatriya. Tho old Hindu law Iwoks laid it down that 
tho duty of tho Kshatriya Ar»s to.ni1c and to fight He 
might not trade, ho might not plough, ho might not tend 
cattle. His M ork was to fight, his ifuty to ' stantl firm in 
battle and not to turn Inck,’ to defend the other classes 
and to ‘ give alma to the Brahmin.’ His gods were by this 
this time T>.im.a .and Krislmn, mighty heroes of old, nho 
fought and bled and carneil umlying f.ame Tliese were 
' tho gotls that suited tho Northmen. 

' , There were three distinct lines of ancient Kshatriya 

■ kings. They were knoarn as (1) The Sohr or Sun race, 
.said to h.ave descendeil from Lava anti Kusa, the sons of 
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Rania; (2) Tbc'Zwnar or Moon race, descended from Puru; 
and (3) The Yiklata or J.idu race, who claimed Y;ldu (the 
brother of Puru) as their great forefather. To this race 
Krishna belonged. The chiefs of the neir northern races 
could not he Solar, Lunar, or Yddava. I3ut, seeing that 
they worshipped the sun and held fire to he sacred, the 
Brahmins saju that they were ylgni-htla or the Fire race, ' 
and were descended fiom Agni or ‘born from the fire. 
And the poet Chand, who wrote the Pritin Bdj Raisa in 
the ele\ enth century, tells us, in his poetical way, the story 
of the birth of the Agni-kulas. 

13. Chand says that in ancient times a Brahmin liaitie<U 
ParasurAma, or Rama vnth the 'Axe (an avatar of Tishnu),' 
destroyed the whole Kshatriya race. There was no one 
left to rule the land, for ‘ruling is the business of the ^ 
Kshatriya only.’ There was great disorder everywhere. 
The Brahmin Rishls and Sages who lived on Mount 
Aha could not perform their sacred rites as tbey^ were 
troubled by the constant attacks of the . ‘Baityas.’ 
There were no Kshatriya warriors to drive them away. 
Abu is a lofty mountain, 6C00 feet high, that^ rises 
from the plains to the south of the AravaUis. It is the 
loftiest peak in Northern India, south of the Himalayas, 
and so Kicred that it is called the ‘Guru of the Hills’ 

. The Brahmins prayeil to the gods who came doirn to 
Mount Abu to create a new race of mlers of the eaith. 
They made a big Fire-pit on a peak still called Agni-kontla, 
File hill. Out of it there came four warriors. The first 
was Parihara, the second Chalukya (or SolAnki), the third . 
Pramara, and the fourth Cbaubdn. From them U'crc 
descended four clans of the same names, irho were the 
Agiii-kula Rajputs. 

This 13 probably a poetical way of saying that these four 
clans settled all round Mount Abu and that they Mere 
there Hinduized and helped the Brahmins against their 
enemies, the Buddhists, called in the story Daitya-s, an old 
name for any foe of the Aryan Brahmin. Tlio same jK>et 
gives us the names of 36 Rdj kula or Ruling i-nces. 

14 The chief of the Rdj*Kiila nero the Solar, the Lunar, 
the Yddava, awl the Agni-kula. There \^erc many more 
that are not known now The common name Rajput seems 
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to iiave lioeii pven l>y the Uralimiits to nil these. It came 
into so f.ar ns n*e Jcjwr, in the eighth ocuturr. Tlicro 
wns imletxl uo need to iBrr«t iho tonn ‘ Il.ijputs.’ It me.aiis 
‘Son-; of kings' ‘princes* aori tins was ju>t wliat the 
chiefs of those^ triiics nml their families mere. Ther-co«l<l 
1*0 c:iUcd !)y no othev' name. lu time, ns the families 
multiplied and inter inarriwl, it came to mean a ca«tc, the 
caste now known as the Rijjnit. 'iint at no caste was 
implied. A Bmhmin might Itc a Itajpnt, if he were a king, 
an<l so might a Vci'Va or a Sudni. 5ik> might a Saka or a 
Turk or a Gnrjar. As the word llajpius means princes 
it is not likely th.tt ttll the men of a Northern trilx? were 
termed KajmUa when they Iwcame Himluircil. Prohahly 
only the higher families, the chief and his kinsmen, w ere so 
eall'txl, and their dfceml.tnts iii ,«fier tunes The lower 
clnsses, the men who ploughed and tended cattle and were 
8cr\anis or did lower kimUofwork, wonlil have ►ome other 
name. Tho Jats and 0«j.ars and Metis, and other loner 
cavtcs who now live in Bajput.ma and tho Panjab, are 
very jirolvibly tho tlejcciidams of the lower clas-es of 
the Northern trihes, whose higher families were called 
Pajguu. 

lo. There seem to have been in the seventh and eighth 
centuries five chief centres of liajput clans in Northein 
India. 'Three of them were of the old Kshatriyn race, a 
fourth was the Agiii-kula, and a fifth was made up of 
Hinduized Bhils and Goods- These centres were- 

(1) Oudh and Bihar, the seat of the Solor 

(2) Tlic Do.\b, between the dumna and Ganges, 

the oltl Kurtt-P.tnchala Kingifoni, the scat of the 
Xnnar JiajpuU 

(3) The Indus Valley and the Valley of the Chambal, 
, including Malwa, the scat of the JWnni.'.. 

(4) Western Rajputana, the country round Mount 

Abu, tho seat of the ./yn«it«fn'. 

(.5) The country lying to the north of the Vindhya 
mountains, now called Bundolkand and Baghel- 
kand, the scat of the Huidinzed RhiU and 
Gon(i«. 

In the later times there were <^.at irars and deadly 
feiuls between tho Ihtjpitt clans. 'Hie reason was no doubt 
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Ijecause they came from such difieVcnt races., Sonidimes 
■ the' Kshatriya Raj ju\ts' would conibuic Jigainst the Agni-. 
liiilas There was much moving to and H’O. Many clans - 
left tlieir first seats and 'went to other parts of India. ' 

. When the Mtiharmnadaus conquered the Valley p£ the. 
Ganges, some of the Kshatriya clan left it altogether and 
went to Kajputaiia, where they could defend thoinsehes 
better. We find Bajput Iqiigdoms m the Deccan and even 
in Southern India 

16 The map on the opposite pagfi .shows ‘the chief Ii’ajput, 
clans and kingdoms m Northern India before the hluh.nm* 
madaii invasions. Those clans were : 

(1) The Gurjara. (8) The Tomatas. • , 

(2) The Parihdras. (0) The Bahtors. , 

. (3) The PramAras. (10) The Chondels. ' , 

(4) The Chauhans (11) The 35aRhcla8. 

(6) The Cbalukyas’ (12) The Vdmbhis, 

(6) The Gehlots. (13) The Bnndels. ' < . 

t (7) The Kachnahas. (ll) The Kalachuiis. ' * 

17. The Gurjara or Gujau «cre the stroigcst and 
widely spread of tljc -Acm-kula Bajnnt clans. They uere 
proba'l)ly Turuska orTuwl tnbes. \Ve first hear' of them m 
. the sixth century, when they were defeated by the father 
^ of Hiirslm, Vardliaua. Piom them the Parihdrus> Chanlnins, 

. Pidmaras, and Ckiliikyas seem to h.avc spuing, a» 
they arc also c.alled Gurjara. It may be, however, tliat 
‘ Gurjara ’ 'vas a term applied by the luduus of those d.iyS 
' to all iuv.iding clans thalc.aincin about that time, or it may- 
have been a common name taken by tliemscises. for some 
reason not now known. Tlio meaning of, ‘Oiirjar.i Ms not 
known, nor 1ms any country ever been Jicam of, "ith ' 
this name, in Central Asia. In the time of King Il.-irslm, 
in the boventh centurj’, the Gurjaras ruled all Wc-'tcni^ 
Rajputana from tlicir capital DhinnuU or Si im.ll, north n cst 
^ of M6unt Abu. About 800 A n., one of their kings, Kiig-i* 
bhat.1 conquered Muhiklaya or Kanouj lie was tlio fust 
of a long lino of kings s»Jio ruled Kaiibuj for nearly 300 
Veart. down to a d. iOGO Tlicir most famous king vas 
lllioja r. and his son Mahcndra Pal.i, wliu, in the ninth ' 
century, ruled so many countries that lio ckiimcd the' title 
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of Kinporor. At this time they nilcd over tho Eastern 
PanjAh, JliijputAna, Mfihva ami tho whole country down to 
tho Viiulhva moniitniiis froJii their capital at Katioiij. They 
seem to luvo been kiidwn either ns GHrjara or PnrihAra. 
But fifty years later, during the reign of jMahi-p.ila, the 
Chatulcls Bcizctl on the Soutliern Province of Bundelhaud 
Krishnarajah, the chief of the PramAra clan of^ .the 
Ourjaraa, ^\ho was go\c'mor of Malwn, made himself indC' 
pendent ruler of that province about 915. The chiefs of 
tho Parihnr and Chaulnin clans did the same iiboiit thc^ 
same time, in llajpntana. Finally the Gaharwir prince 
Chandra-deva took Kanouj m 1050, and AnangapAl — the 
Gurjara king then reigning — 11«1 to his stronghold on the 
Jumna known as tho EAl-Kdt or Bed-fort. J’or some im- 
known reason tho nanio of the family was then changed 
to Tonulra or Tuar, and the modern city of Delhi grew up 
around LU-kAt. Hero tho TomAras reigned for about 
100 years till, in 1170, tho rule passed to the ChauhAn 
chief Prithivi r.lj, tho son-in-law of the last TomAra king,, 
Anangapal II , who had no son. 

We find another branch of tho Gurjarcs in Gujarat 
about the year 975, and to it they gave their name. The 
country uas before this known as Lata. This bmnch was 
'known as the Chdlukyo. They ruled all Northern 
Gujarat. , 

The royal or niling families of the Gujar tribe wob, as 
we have seen, called Kajputs, and their various clans were 
known as Chauhan, PanbAra, PramAra and ChAluk>'a. ail 
Agni-kulas The l<nerr families are still kiiou’n ns Gujars, 
and give thoir name to tho districts of GujrAt-aud GujrAn- 
^vala in tlie Pan jab. 

18. Tlie FaribAras once ruled ad Bimdolkand, with' their 
capital at Mahoha and their stronghold at Kalaiijar. They 
then moved on to Mewar and ruled in Gwalior for about 
100 years in the twelfth century. They were drivcn'otit 
of that country by the Gehlots. They are now h.ai£lly' 
laioivn. 

19. The FramAras or Puars were very widely spread. 
Their first seats were on the Indus. They ruled Gujarat 
in the second eenturj' and MAlwa in tho eighth century.'' 

A princess from this bouse mamed a VAlabhi prince, and 
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was the niQtlior of the ancestor of the ‘llewar. clan of 
Gehlots or Scsodias. 

20 T)»e Ohauhins first settled in Ajinjr, wljjch was 
fonihccl hy their chief Ajaya-pdla. In the twelfth century 
they took Delhi from AnangapAl, chief of the Tomaras 
'Ihci'r most celchnitcci chief «as Ifai Pithora or Prithivi 
rajah ‘lonl of Sainbbar, Delhi niid Ajmir,’ the most 
famous of all the old Rajput Iierocs. The story of how he 
carried off the dauglitcr of •Taichnncl, the rajah of Kanouj, 
ahotit 1175, is well known. He defeated the Chandels and 
drove back the Muhammadan arnuca untler Shahal)-ud din 
or Muhammad Ghori Ihit Muhammad Ghorv returned with 
a stronger army tlio next year fllSd) ami defeated and ' 
killed Prlthivi-rajah, who was the J.iit IJiiidti king of Delhi. 
Tlic ClmuhAns now rule the slates of Kotah and Bund! in. 
llajputana. 

21. The Chdlakyas were very widely spread, From the 
jmrent tribe many clans bnuicheil off nm1 founded kingdoms 
111 Western India ami in the Deccan. Some of these clans 
were also know u as Solanki. Sohsuk or SolAk is a prakrit ' 
form of CJnUi'ik. Wo first bo,sr of them In tho sixth 
century. 

(1) The Chilukyas of Anhilwir in Qnjarat arose in the 
tenth ccutur)' Their kingilom was founded by Mula rajah 
in .t.n. 04 1, and lasted for alwiit 350 years, till liOS, when 
it was overthrown by AlamUlin the Patbau emperor. 
Their chief city w.as Anbilw.ira (now called Patau) in 
the north <»f Gujarat. They were at first Jams. A full 
account of them is given by a learned Jaiii moiik named 
llcma Chamlra, who lived in the eleventh century. Ho 
styles MiiU-rajah a Mails rojah of Maharajahs, and calls 
him the ‘glory of his djussty.* Wo h.sve .» li-.t of twolv'e 
king", the first of whom wa.s Mula nijah, and the Inst, 
Tn-i>huvana ]ula. One of the king' of this lmc, i].iiiteii 
Bhima rajah, was reignmg when Mahmud of Ghazni, in 
1024, sacked the temple of Sonuiath which was in his 
dominion", ft was a temple of Siva, fur by that tune the 
Ch.nlnkra-s h.wl iTt'Oine w<>r«bi|viMTs wf Siva. 

(2) The Hastera and Western and Later Chdlukyas 
niksl in the Ih'ceati Wc aiull rc.id .about them in the 
history of the IWran. 
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22. The Gehlots say that they are^of the Solar race, and ‘ 
j claim to be. dc,sccndc<l from Lava,' elder son of Kama.' 
Their Kiiiia or chief is called the ‘Sim of the Hindus,’ and 
is acknowledged to he the highest in 3'ank of all the 3G 





ruj’nl rates. The Iijina conies of n line that has^niled in 
Me«ar for 1200 y<'ars, longer tliau any other line of kings 
in India. It was ihcie long l»cforc Mnhiinn] of Ghazni 
iiix.-ided Iiidi.a in A l». 1000, and it is there slill. Tlie cl.in" 
are now calk'd Scsodias. The founder of the clan ii.ns 
KaiLik-Sfii, who i> wnd to luirc found his way in A.P. 145 
from AywUiyti to Sownwhtra, wliens the I’rauulroA were 
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{hcJi jx’igititi'j, incdctl ihc kitigdom iiotii tfioin/ The 
loy.O family was at first callctl ISen after him. They rviUnl 
at VnUhlii for ovei two hundred years. Tliis city is s.ud 
to hau' heen sackexl hy ‘the hailiiiiaiis ’ (jiroUalify Iltins) 
in A.t). 51-1, and the reigning Vatihlii hine was killed llis 
widow, PushpA-xati, whocomc frnin the Pnuiuua clan, lied 
to the noilh with those of the Vahihhi chin who weie left, 
and .settled in^Mewar. She hid for soiim time in a ca\c of 
and hero her sou was horn and the iiiinic Gidm gixen 
to him This was how* the name Guha-Iot or Gchloi arose. 
The IJliils Iicfjiejidctl the faimh, ami among the Bhils they 
Hvcul for eight generations. K Bhd ^till iviiuts the liUt ou 
the forehead of the Uaiia wlmn ho is cj-owned After a 
time tlio capital citj” of the elan «.» «r SCsSoda Jn Mewar, 
and they wci-o therefore imIKhI ScsoUms A century lalCr 
the leigning chief, uauietl Bapjvi, tiwk CTiitra Kot or Chitor 
from the Pram.ims. This nas in a j> 7?!. In Ulnfor the 
famous Jni StamViha or Tower of Victory was ndbcd \»j 
KAna Kamhha in Hot) to cclchrate hU xictoty otcr the 
comhinotl M«hnmma<lan {irniles of Malna ami lJujanit. 
'Chitor was again ami again taken hy Muhammadan kings, 
by Aland din in 1303, ami hy Akhav in loO". In 1^7 
Utbi 'Singh, the raj.th, fle<l to a city twmed after him, 
Udaipur. It still remains the chief city of the Mewar 
state. 

' i’3. The Kachwdhas eJaim do'seont fwm Khsji, the 
younger son of llama, ami tlui'? to l>e of the Solar race. 

■ I’ho tlm record we have of them is an tuscuplKin in 
Ownlior showing that their chief Vajra-d.inia look Uw.ilior 
fioni the kingdom of Kanunj, and reigned there as king. 
Ill 1150 they took Ainhcr. ami there ificy have heen over 
siiico. ’Their chiefs ;»rc known m histoiy as- llaj.ihs nf 
Amhcr. Jai Singh made Jaipur their (.apttal Thc\ w ore 
among iho first- to loiu Akbar, who mairied a princess 
from their family. Bihoii Mai, Bhagwan B.is, Man S^igh, 
and Jnl Singh arc all xcry famous names ui the history of 
tho Jliighal emperore. 

24. ’flic Tomaras or Xaacs wo always hear of eloso to 
Delhi. They were, as wo ba\e seen, a Gurjarn tribe. 
Their princes all h.»rc the clan name of P.ll, ey. Anantla 
Pil or Ananga Pal. In 1^70 the iicadship of tho elan 
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passed to the Chauhiin chief Prithivi-rajah, the son-in-law 
of the last Tomara chief, who had no son. 

2o. The Eihtors are probably connected- iw’th the 
RlsUtra-kutos, whom we first hear of In the Deccan. If 
so, the}' may be an old Yadava Ksliatriya family who 
came down by the eoost route through Gujarat in verj’ 
early limes. One branch calle<l Gaharwir seems to have 
gone bach to the north, for we find that a Gahawdr chief 
named Chandra deva. took Kanoui in the eleventh century 
about 1090. His descendants ruled there in great splen- 
dour till 1193, when Muhammad Ghori look Kanouj. 
The ItShtor lung was then Jaicliand, whose daughter was 
carried off by Pritliir'i-rajah of Delhi in 1175. Wien 
Jaichand was killed, his son Seoji led the clan to Ajmir 
and Bikanir. They lived upon Jodhpur in "Miirwiir as 
their chief city, and there the Kahtor line still reign. 
One of their piinccsses, Jodhhai, married Akhor, and the 
Itahtois made some of tho bravest soldiers in tUo Mughal 
army. The iJdhtors themselves say that they came Kom 
Oadhipur or Kanouj in.the fifth century, and are descended 
ftom Kusa, tho son of IWma. If ibis be true, they are '<>(' 
the Solar race. ' 

20. Tho Cbandels were a powerful tribe whom we first 
find crouped around Mahoba aii<l Kdlanjar. Tliey were 

E rob.ahly Hinduized Goods. Biimlclkniid is tho country 
etween tho Jumna with its tributary tho Betwa and the 
Yindbya mountains. In old times it was known ns Jcj.ika- 
bbukti or the country of Jejdk.a. Here in tho ninth century 
tho Cbandels settled, after driving out the Galiaru ars who 
were there before them. They built many fine temples 
and made lovely lakes by throwing embankments across 
openings in the hills. Their chief towns were Mahoba and 
Kolaiijar. Tho Jumna separated their kingdom from 
Kancinj. They at first paid tribute to the Kinpcror of 
Kanouj, but seem to have become independent in the tenth . 
century iitidei their chief Jlarsha, who married a Cb.iiilian 
princess. 

Ilarsha went to tho help of bis overlonl, MahipJI.a. the 
Emperor of K.mouj, when he was attacked hy the IbUlitra- 
kulas under Indra III. in A.I>. 91G. He (Inne away the 
Il.lshtrakutaSi but seeing how fechlo tho emperor Mas, Jic 
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shookoiriuN control. 1 nso+iin/fentScirodoii Ihostionp; 

fort of Ki^lnnj.ir nu<l U to have liccii a ‘{‘cortliin}' tiro,’ 
to the (,lurjttr.\ cinjicror of Kniiouj. Ho foixod Duvap-lln, 
of Kaiiouj, to pWt* H|> to hinj a famous imo;;o of 
Vnlmu. which tie phicctl in a heautiftil tcnijilc which he 
h.vl iiuilt in his own country. Dfuttt'jn, the son of Yaso- 
■'•annan. who nMyncsl for fifty years, was .1 ercut kiii^:, wlu> 
mloniccl his country with many henutifm temples. lie 
joincfl the other Ihmiiit rajah? irho foujiht n'jainst .Siilmk- 
tafjiu uiulor the lca«lor^hi|) of of l«nhoro iti A.l>. 991. 

Uh sou CniiJa joiiicil the Other Ifimlu pritices who, Tuuler 
the Icnilcrship of Anamla-pU, son of rajah of the 

V.viijah, fought with Mnlmiml of (tlnizni in A.D. 1009. 
Xir/i w’lio reigned for hftv y«»r.«, fn>m lOoO to 

U00» wiw another {.aiuous Chandel rajah. At his court 
livetl the poet Krishna >tisra, author of the San«cnt play 
called the /Vi«f'(s//i<J-CA«n//rfltfoiA* or Jii<e 0 / thr .Ifiva of ^ 
InldUcl. The last great Chaiulcl chief was r.mu.ll, who 
w,igcil a fierce war wjtli Prithlvi. iho Chniilwn mjah of JDclhi, 
hy whom ho was defeated in 1182. An necouiii of this war 
is pven iu the Cluvut linUa. In 120.1 Kuth uddin took the 
fort of KAlAMj.ar from Parm.M. Soon after the llundeU, also 
called the Ghcrwills, a hranch of the Gnharwdrs, overcame 
tho Ghandcls ami took the country. They gave their name 
to Ihmdclkaiid. Pir-Sinuh-Deo, chief of Orcha, one of the , 
Ihmdcls, killed Ahul rnrT, the niuiister of Akhir, to please 
his son Selim. Another of their chiefs commanded tho 
anny of Aurangreh in the Deccan. 

27. The Baghelas or VAghelas gave their name to 
Paghclkaiul, tho ancient kingdom of Chcili. They seem to 
have heen a branch of the CliSlukyn family, who ruled at 
first in AnhihvAra, m Gujarat. We have the names of 
eight kings (knoirn a« tho VAgliela Ch.aluky.'Ls of Anhtl- 
wdra) who luled in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
down to .\.R. 123(5. In the twxlfth centurj’ one hranch 
settled in Rcwah, and gave their name to Baghelkand. 
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princes niled Tor ages, first tb<* Kur«js aiif] then the r.m- 
chalas A Muhaiiita.ulan ^vriter, Feri^liti, te!U ns tliat, in 
Lis day, the story of the country was that Delhi was iiauiccl 
after a rajah Dhilu, who roigiiwl l*cforc tlic time of 
Aloxainlcr. In the ohl llimlu and Ihuklliist Ages, the 
plains of the Jumiu and Ganges fonned part of the great 
kingdom of Magadha, and their history la the history of 
3fagatlhx It IS only in the nen* ilindn Age and in tho 
middle of the eleventh century tint wo hear of the name 
Delhi, and it is then that its history bcgina Here .-Inan- 
tho Parih.iri chief, built thclAl kot of Red Fort when 
he fled from Kanouj, on his overthrow hy the Ciaharndr 
prince Cliandin-deva, in a.d. 1030 At thl* same time, for 
some^ reason not now known, the I’aiiharas of Delhi 
changed their name to Tomaras and Anangapiil is known 
as the first of the Tomam hue of Rajputs, In 1 >. 10r)2, 
tho Toin.ira chief rcmoied the famous iron pillar, on which 
, the history of Chandragupta VikTamaditya is written, from 
Mathura, where it was proKiUy first set up, to Delhi, and 
built a numlicr of temples around it. 

/ 2 In A.B. Uol, Vt^nlatlev, the ChanhAn rajah of Ajnui 
cniHpiered Delhi Tho reigning king was then .VnangRp.H 
II. Tie w.as forced to give bis daughter in marriage to 
• Someswar.* the son of the conqueror, and to agrce‘ that 
if there should he a son, that son should succeed him. 

. Acconlingly, twenty years later, in 1170, on the death of 
Aiuugap,il II., this son, who had m the meantime become 
King of Ajrair, succeetled to the throne of Delhi. He was 
the famous Piilhtn lajah, lord of Ajnnr, Sambhar, and 
Delhi. iJis hisforr is girety hr tie poet Cha«d Barriai, 
who calls him Ilai ruhora. 

3. At that time the two most {vjwerful kingdotas in 
Nofthcru India were Delhi and Kanouj The kilter was 
ruled bj’ Jaidiand of the Gaharwnr olau, afterwards called 
‘ luibtors. Kortheni India was iu>adecl by tho Muham- 
madans luulcr Shahah-uddm Ghon m 1191. All the 
Rajput princes, lOS in number, under the leadership of 
Rai Pithora, advanced to meet him. A great battle was 

• .\notlicr account fiuikes N'me-wara tho younger hrothcr of 
VKaUtlev, nmi PntUUi r\]3h l»is nephew. S«; IIi*lory or 

hulta, hy .'■'inilli, Ihid ctblioii, ntrfeou /Mgo 30S. 
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fought at TaliUran/ sometimes called Tiratiri, near Thanes- 
war, ill which the llajprttswerc victorious, and tho Muliani- 
inadans wore driven bach into Afghanistan. 

4. Jaichand. — He claimed to bo the giiprenic- lord of 
Northcin India, and performed the Ashwa-medha, the 
ancient Horse Sacrifice. At this ceremony it was nece«sary 
that a\\ the officers and attendants should be kings. I’ai 
I’ithora was Bnmnioncd to attend wtb tho other Ilajput 
princes. Hut ho would not admit tho claim of Jaichand to, 
bo his overlord, anti he refused to be present. ' Jaichand 
then caused a golden image of the liai to bo'matio and set • 
lip at the g.ato of his palace as the “darwAn" or gate-' 
keeper. This was an insult wldcli tho haughty Chauhiln 
chief could not foigivo. At tho 8.1010 time Jaichand pro- 
claimed that his daughter, the princess Saiwyukta, would 
make her “ swayamvaro,” or “own choice” of n husband, 
as the Kshatriya royal maidens were wont to do in Epic 
times. She bad iicard of IJai Pithora and his famous 
deeds. When the time came for her to make^^hcr choice 
among the crowd of princes who had como to ivanou], she 
entered the' hall, walked past them all, riglit up to the 

f ateway, and put the garland of flowers that she h.i(i 
rought with he* atoutiu the neck of the golden imago. 
Tlicn' the story goes that llai Pitliora, who had come to ■ 
the palace in disguise with 100 cluKen horsemen, snatched 
up the princess and put her on hia hone, behind him, 
fought his way through the Kahtors and galloped off wdth 
her to Delhi. 

5 This daring act led to a deadly ivar between tlie 
Chauh.\ns and JiAhlors,' and their friends and allies,- which 
weakened both parties. Then Shab:lb-ud din invaded 
Northem India once more, in 1192. The IIAhtors and 
their allies would not )oiii with the ChaubAns and their ^ 
friends to fight the Muhammadans. Eai Pithora' had to 
meet the invaders alone with those Rajput princes who 

* Mr. V. Smith {SBo p. 355 of Ills hiaUit^') thinks that the tinnio 
RaLlor should not he apx>l>od to the Gnhftnvdrs w Lilo they were in 
Kanouj He says, liowe'cr (p. 359), tlyil the hulk of the Galwrwiir 
clan settlfcil in Minvdr, when they hccaoie known as Kalitora. 
JMeUind IS called a. R&htoc mall tho old lilsVoiics wlm-lv take their 
account from Cliand Ilardai. 



were his ftiendsT Thcj* were defcNilctlj I’at Pithora wae 
killed, his wife bimit herself to death as a sati, and Delhi 
fell into the hands of the Musalmans. It afterwards Iks 
came, as we shall see, the capital of the Mughal Emperors, 
and the most famous city in Xorffacm India. 

• . KAKOVJ 

The country between the Jumna and the Ganges was, in 
the Epic Age, kno^m as the kingdom of the two I*anch.ilas. 
The chief city of the Southern Panchalas was at first 
Kampiiya, and aftcrwanls Kanj-a-kubja. This city, also 
called kusuma-pura (Flower*town) and KalySna, in old 
Sanskrit works, was afterwards known as Kanouj. It is 
nowa small town in the K«mickaK»d distnet in the Vniteil 
r’ro\iuccs, but in the lhajput Age, tf. from about the 
seventh to the twelfth century, it was the greatest and 
finest citv in ^vortheru India. It was often called GAdhi- 
piim, ana sometimes ,>fahd-daya, especially by the Parihdr 
Hajputs.’ 

- Kanya*kubja is luentioned in the Mahibharata and 
the Edmdyaoa, but we are nowhere told when it was 
founded or by whom. The first account of Kanonj is given 

• us hy y& Hian, the Chinese tPareller, who was m Indra in 
the reign of Chandragupta VikraraAdItya, and visited the 
place early in the fifth century. It was then a Small town, 
and docs not seem to have been of much importance under 
the Gupta kings, whose capitals were at I'Ataliputni and 
Ayodbya. Our next accounts were written more than 100 
-years afterwards, an<l by that time Katiouj had become a 

large and famous city. 

3 Harsh a Vardhana (a.d, 606 to 648) was the first 
eropi-ror of Knnonj of wboni anything is known. A full 
account of this great ruler has already been given ‘ Under 
him the empire of Katiouj extended from the Sutlej on the 
Vest to the Brahmaputra on the east, and from the 
Ilim.ilayas on the north to the Vmdby.is on the south 
H. Tsaiig gi\ es us an account of the size of the capital, its 
grandeur, and the wealth of the citizens. After Harsba bis 
. empire fell to pieces, and nothing is known of bis successor. 

I See cti/ipter xxix, {ip. ISI ISC tif thi*c U«A. 
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the fijiiilv name of l>iifc wrj" littlo is knon-n of 

them.- The king? of IJengal hart by this time become \ery 
}>o^erfii!, for one of tiiem, Dharmapaij. seems to have 
iiccn the overloitl of the la«st of the Yncldhas. The 
coniitnes ruWl by Y:v«o%annan hail bccorao independent, 
under larions I'aipnl chiefs rturinr the feeble rule of the 
‘Ynddh-is 

0 . Uaga-bhat, the chieF of the rarih.inv clan of (ho 
fkitjm trilvj, who miert in Western Kajpntana, marched 
amn«t Chakra-Ynddha, the last Ymldba king, in A.fi. SlO. 
He (ieffated him, took Kanonj, n»i«l movetl his capital to 
that niicienl citv from llhinmal. anrt thus became the most 
. {"•iwerfnt nionai'ch m Yorthem Iiulia. Thu Pan'fiaras nrtetl 
ill K.uionj for the next iOO years. 

7. Uihlra-bboja reigncrt fnmi \ i> ?I0 to SOO lie w.as 
the grandson of N.Sgi-bhat Ihs long reign of ."0 yeara 
'rat t;lurioii«, and hi« power great He rnled the countries 
fair known a? the I mtciJ rrowfices the 

Tahjih cast of the Sutlej, ntul flwabor State, .and nn* 
•• I'rohilly the overl<)r<l of (Jujnrat'aml M:dwa. To the ca«t 
ity Hengal, ruled by l>cvap.ila. and to the fouih-wcst the 
rising b’ajpnt kiividom «f •lejtk.tblmkii (IkmdclkamU 
Hi* wns pfien at u.ar with the IkiJitor* or IbishtntkiiLi? of 
the Hcfcan. His family crest was n Hoar, nrid lit? coin* 
heanne tht? I’a'st are still found all over the countries once 
mh'd bv him. 

S Mahendra'Pila, ibo wm of Itlioja. atlm reigncil from 
-t t). SCO to CO?, was al«o n mighiv mon.vrcli, who ndwl all 
North'Tii India fnun the I’anjih to Ihhir At hi* conn 
liM'd ih" fiTTjons jwt, Haja-Vkhira 

C. Mabi-pdla reignwl fr»»n» a.i». Olu to OlO In his time 
the crtii'irc hcCanie smaller and irp.-iktT The JL.ihtor», 
under their kiTi4. Indra II . took hi* c-ijuLd, «nd held it for 
^ short fmo. ‘riie (Tiandcl* then e.amv (■> his help nnd 
drove cnit the K-ahtor*. but the pneoof their help was their 
own imb'jw ndfUce, while at the n-vme lime luo^t of the 
provinces foil away and l>ecime mdejw'ndcnt a« well 

10. DerapAla lA-I* ClOt'aiii vtm the nett king He 
w.it f .n 0,1 to pro iiij n ftniou* imasre of VjsJmo. one of hjs 
chief IHaoifcs. to VAsotarritn, ibe t’hamlpl riiah, who 
had ^h.ortly l-'ron* ott the drt'fig fortn’»4 of I'inl.tnjar. 
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11. Vijaya-pala (A.D.' 955-900) was a, still weaker king. 

He lost GAvalior, which was taKcn by Vajm-djvnian, the 
Kacliwilha rajah, whosc-clan held it till A.D. .1128. 
Gujarat Avas taken by the SoLlnkis, whoso cbie'f, Mula- 
rajah, fixed hta seat at AnhalwAra. *• ‘ 

12. R4jya-pdla was reigning when Subiiktagin, the sultan 
of Ghazni, invaded Northern India.' He and many other 
'Kajput rajahs Aveiit to the help of Jai-p.ll, the ruler'of the 
Panjab, but they wore put to flight., Tliis.,was in A.D 991. ‘ 
In 1019 Mahmud of Ghazni, the son of Subuktagiu, in-, 
vailed and took Kanonj. Rujyapdla lied to B.iri, on the 
other side of the Gangea Hero his successors’ ruled feebly 
till, in the time of Anaiigap.-tl, both B.iri and Kanouj were 
taken by a chief of the Gahaiwdr Ilajpnts. Annngapdl, 
,the last Parihiir rajah of Kanouj, then fled to his fort on 
the Jumna, called LjU kot, "The Ked Fort’'(no'v Delhi), 
and settled there uith his followers, who from that time 
called themselves Tom.lra3. 

13. Ohandia-deva, chief of the Gaharwdr clan, made, 
himself ruler of Kanouj about the year A.D. 1090, ami here ' 
.his descendants ruled for the next hundred years. The 
most famous of them was Jaya-cbandia, knoAvn in Hindu 
tales and poems as B.aja Jaieband of Kanonj. His d.uightcr 
was carried off by the gallant Pai Pithora or Prithivi-mjah 
of Delhi and Ajmir. In a.d. 1193 Shab.ib ucl din or 
Alufaammad Ghoii took Kanouj The Gaharwjir clan then 
fled to Milrwar in Kajputana, where they settled and 
became known as Rahtors. The stale is now known as 
Jodhpur. . 

AJsnii, ' V 

Ajmir, situated to the east of the Aravalli hills in tho 
northern part of Eastern Kajputana iros, in the Rajput 
Age, the seat of the Chauhdn or Ch.aluiman'elan of the 
great Gurjara tribe of Acnikula Rajputs A little to the 
north lay the celebrated lake of S.»nihhar and the fort of 
tho same name, and this seems to have been the capital or 
one of the capitals of a long line of Chauluin chiefs who 
ruled the countries around for centuries. The first name 
that has come down to us is that of Snmania-raj/a, who 
lived, probably, in the sixth century. After him we b-aAQ 



» lUt of 2t Clooul.,;.. rajahs. iMl 
unth ccnturj-, ami most of thra arc still 
Ajmir U saM to h.ii o hoc fortifiod hy --O'™ . o tivo 

wcIWi coiitliry. Of siicccctlilig rajahs the names 
onlv neoil be incnlionwl. . , , vsrraba- 

». Visala4eva (or lli-al «lev), aUo hi oa. as 
mjati, seas a sttoog ami “hie aarnor iiho i . U>. f lot, 
toik nolhl from Aiiaiigapal, the I”?-'”-,"”' t “on c 
to gi\c bis iluighter in marmgo to Somci.wara h 
accorvling to one account, bis nepbeW; . , pjav-fa 

' 3 Prithivl rajah catleJ, also trithi niia,^ 

“lonl of S.itnbbar, Ajmir, ami Dei »>. Kninut 

SQtnosw.nra. He v-as iho most Hunous of all tbc Kajput 

princes of Kortbem ^raiab of 

won for his bricle tbc daughter o * foimht 

Kanouj, He was a andiiefcaTcd 

with limAl, the Chandcl rajah of H««dclUnd. rfelc^c 
. him. A Ions aewunt of the 
Chaml Uanlai in ‘>‘0 RaJ Kaijn U gt^hjbmlalio Ghori 
m the end, overcome ana kuiect oj ^ , . , 

in A.D. 1192. has already been 

On the death Bihanir, and 

those of hU clan who surnved to Ajmm anu tu^an , 

there they settled. 

MALtVA. 

The beailtifiil niilaod of M41«a 
times as Avaiiti or Ujjaiiu ' jnscriptroiis, and 

hUtorics may yet he put together from p;ytrit 

from the old Sanshnt plays “"1^ ; Sonje stories 
norks of later times, ^ „““'ii.„.abhuli, and 

of these kings arc told by "> bv the 

D.imodar Misra,* in their pUys. 'V‘f Western 

tiiiptas in the fourth “V'* '/SiUn! and his 

S.itWps, UJiain was the of the 

e5taT„7thT\t>“.S: SaW, in the 

. e" Sene, J. akfter the Wknip o the empire 

of Harsha Vanlhana, we find that the ^iibn k „ 
MAhva were the Paramiiras. who were a branch ot the 

‘Seepu lOStoSCeoftluibook. 
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Gurj-ira fauiily, of Agnikiila I'ajpius of’.forcigti (^ligb.- 
\Vc fii-st lieai- of them in the -early part of the ninth 
ceiiUir)’ when, wc are iold, a chief mined Upendra 
Krishna, iilio came fiom Mount Ahu, thc'biitli placc^of 
tlvo' Aynikulvs, seltlcxl in Ujjain with a band of followers. 
For sonic timo DL.5rai was the capital of the kuigiloni.’ 
Nineteen kitiga ruled in Dhara for about 400 years, douii 
to A.n. 1211. 

2. Mtmja, the seventh of the line, was a great poet aiich. 
u friend of poets, as uell as a galLuit warrior. 'Ilo is said 
.'to have fought 10 battles with Tailappa II., the Cluilukyan 
nioiiarcL of the Decc/in, who invaded Aidlwa, and to have 
• defeated him c\ery time, But when he left his own* 
country, crossed tho Nailiada at the bead of Ids atniy; and 
invaded the Cli.Uukvan kingdom, lie w.is hhiiscif, (Iejeatcd,i' 
taken prisoner, and ViUed, about A.i>. Dh5. 

, 3. the nephew of Munja, who ruled MAlwa fiom 

about A.D. 1018 to A.i>. lOCO, uas ft very great lung lie. 
reigned in Dbira in great iwHip and spleiidouv, for oicr 
<40 years, lie was one of tho most famous movt'acohs of tho • 
eleventh century. Uo was ucll known nil o\ci liidh as n’ 

, Icaincd man himself, and ft guiicrous patron of learned men. * 
He is said to liavo wiittcn several works on astronomy, 
poetry, and architecture, lie nmnuined a Sanskiit college 
. at DliSna in a temple of Saraswati. 11c made a great lake, 

' named after him, the Ilhojpur Uke, neai Ul[oj{).U, by, 
huiltlmg a mighty d.im across an opening in tho hills. 'It 
lasted till the filtcenth century, when the dam wa-s cut 
through and the water allowyel to tun oil'. Ho fought 
many wars with the Cb.nlukyans of the l)eec.Tn,' the 
UhAlukrna of Gujarat, the Tuniskas, and tho Kalacliiins" . 
of CheSi In tho end Plum was token, and Bhoja hpeuis 
to ha\c been killed. Ills euccessore were fcchlo 'kings. 

Ill 1235 tho hluhanintadans under Altamsh invoded MAlun,* 

■ and took Ujjain and Bliilsa. Fiom this time, -it u'a?, l tiled 
by Muhammadan olliwevi under the l>clhi emperor till HOli 
when IhUwai Khan GLon made himself ijidc])endeiit ruler, 
in tho confusion th.it foHowtxl the invasion of Tinmr. • 

1 Noa Dli.u, cAintal of tho State of Dli.tr in Ccnlrul Iinlu, about 
40niiKab\V of Xiicloie '' 
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BENGAIi AND BIIIATl 


' CHiVPTEU XX'XIV. 

HA.irUT KINGDOMS IS NOETHERN INDIA 

(Ctinfinii"!.) 

IJV.N(SAL AND DTIIAH 

Axoi; notlli of tlic Ganges, anil Vanga, smith of the 
Ranges, were in AVltlic anil eioii ui iSaW 

he non-Arj-an tribes called Allecclias in the ‘ ' 

As 1,0 sai in Chapter IV. of this booh, Mongolnid or 
Tilcto linrman races came do,™ from their old 'o^'? 

■U.C cast of A5i.^ through the lirahmami tra 'I ''’'” 

Alsaiu and Bengal, and there nin'cd inth ' “",1 

'Hieir dcsecndants'arc e,iUe<l Pomidias and Pi 

Saiishril letirhs. In the old Hindu Ago ’x’"! 3 

Vanga, and oien f.ir distant hanirup or Assam n ere 
■incllfdcd in the empire of Magadha, and ircro 
more or less Ilindnired. In the neiv Hindu Age H 

said to have been lord of the n-hole couiitr.v iin to AsminX 
In the time of his father iie hear V 

Ciniir or Coiunil Bengal, who foidh hilled I'-iiy* . w 
Hatshr’a elder brother, whom he had enticed b,v f.i r omis 
, to meet him ,, ithoitt his giiariK The iieM •""S " f " 

we hew is Ml, -nr, whose capiul ,vas Kama Siiviirna in 
whit is now the Mitrsheilabid district Ho !' 
sent for live llndtmin timihea from Kanoiij, o 's">: ™ 

tlrahmiiiio f.iilh in Bengil, ond to have ' „Vrf 

to lire in. Pioiii them many of the present br.ihmms ot 

lleng.darehelieiedtohavedmcendini. 

S, The pai kings '-In Hindu Age, Ben 

ruled hv luijpnt rajahs known a' thv i,vl kin,, , , 

the name, of 17 lajd.s of the Pal hoc, who ™S'' > /“J 
SCO mars, from ahont .1 1. SOU to v 1. I n" ^he se. t ol 
their- oonir was Bihar (Magadha), but ,‘';™ '» 
the tlircci rulfio. or the orci IohIn "f as 


tueikui.t Id thut tlif VA laiiu^n.id -f ‘- j; 
I In. t.f ‘■'I''' iWruiwi fnon Ajmir wt»i" 

I.A tit. Oiai.l.iiK Tf-J h-l IW .th-C '> 
wilMI.*' r.im^n kinf' nfJVJhi. <.»ur HikH «» »l'i "am 


ill iH Unir 
0 lliv\ niTc 
iunH.’. hlf. 

■ of ililur. 
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10 In 1193 Mub-iramad, son of Bilthtiyar Kliilji. . 
cencrnl rf Kntb ud<lin, rmperor of Dolhi, 

B.b.u, He toob the fort, trhieh M 

nearly ell the BmWhist monks. Those who 

to Tibet end SiBol, .end Buddhism ce.iscd to exist in Bihnr. 

"n‘’t'\T9r"tL‘7exr?^n Srmrrwent on to 
iii^-ade Bengal.’ At thn l>ea1l of a ‘’VhV-SX "took 
made bis way into tho city of ° \Vhen he 

him and his men Jor harmless ho^c dealers. A\ hen he 
reached ’the palace, he rushwl in with In . oVshman- 
tho guards, and tried to seize the aged mph 
Sea, however, escaped barefooted. of 

where ho died. Enormous treasure fell i „ i -ruo 
the Muhammadans, irho from t^at time ruled . 

dcsccmlants of I-akshmaii-Sen reigned m \ ikrampur Jor 
the next 120 years. 

BUXtH'XKANI) OP. CHEDl. T!!!'. KAWCnUUIS 
The country watered by the river Sone 'Ji'^^tOhakosda 

Silt “n'lSh'S lo'tho 'iost liy loter 

, styled KalachurR 

thom WiiiK oH.hoot# ^'lii irold inscription, written 
wa? at first KsUanjar, amt m , , , f KAlmiar ” But 

nlmit .t.Il. ‘j',''? “n A3cithov’h.id two klnniloin., tho 
later on, m the JC.»jput ; , pi„pf eilv at 

norther; heiny known »' h n » ^ 

Trijiiim ('^r • or Tlie former 

,wiih tt-s chuf KnUclmris of Itataiipur, and tho hitter as 

are known as the KnUrh^^^ 

• the name. The other ofTshoot 

;:^,-'o’;LnS,'’wSt »uti. into the l-eceon, nnd ore 
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• known nn llic KAlachurii of Wv aIi.iII rOnO of 

them in tlio l)i‘>tory of tlio Dcecnn. . ■ ' ‘ ^ 

( ".'The Kiilschuris of Cbedi fcom to h.A^e Ijcoii’ilie main 
linuieli. WV liJivo Uio niinfi nml date* of ciglitccn kin^i 
who nilotl in TrJ}nira for alwiiit GOD ye.irs, from nhuiit 
A.p, to A.P. llfcO. Nothin'' in known of llie cMrJter 
klnf.*'* hut thoir Jiumc*. not f,ii* from M.’ihuJ, limy 

,wero <»ncii nt wnr with the i.iph* of that cotintiy. The 
first of any note w a*! the tw**lfih of the lino, Oniiyaya Deva.. 

Oancay.t-dovn.-Ue rei;'iie<I early in the. flrtetith 
cewlnry, nliont A.iv lOlh lo lOtO, aliont the stnio time at 
tho ClMHilel njali (Jnmia lie wat succeeded hy lus'fon. 
A'tinxwfew, who diifwlwl Khoja, thu fimoiu rajah of' 
MiUwtt. He was hirniielf «Icfcale<l shortly aftcrwanln hy 
tho Ch.iiidel chief Kirii varniaii Tho hst mention of tlio 
linlnchtiri raj-dn ij In an inscription of a j>. 114*1. Their 
pbeo ns the rulers of Cli'Nli’scems to h »ve hecn taken hy 
tiu! IJiyhel.is anil the naino of the country to li.ive eljntigc’tl, 
at tho same time to Ikt;;lic1k.im). 

1. Tho Kalacburis of Maha-kosala->Or these kin^'3 wc 
h.avo po Knowlcd^ic other th.ati their names. ’J'hcy claimed 
dcAcoiit from KokV.ahi, ihe fourth of tlio ChodI Knljchiiri 
kinp. Tliore wero ten of them, Imt wc have the dates of 
five only, who ruled in Itatinnura from ahmit A.t). 1300 to 
1200. .They .lU h.id tho f.unily name I)e\a. 

tJtMAUAT. 

Tiio fcitile counliy of Gujm»t has such a Ion" and varied 
history that all wc can do in this small book j*) to ti.inio 
eight lines of kings who mled the country from time to 
time. Kvery winuermg tribe, ct'ciy Kind of iin.idcrs fioni 
tho north, seeking to go lo the south, had to J).iss through 
Gujarat on us way down tlio western cotest. Hence w-c 
fiml that ViWavRS, Hwis, Scythians, Tuiuskas, Gurjara'*, 
.and Ai-alis all pissed this nay, and many of tliem left 
holdml them families srhith setticil m tho couritiy while 
the main tribe pissed on to the south. - ^ 

2. The Onrjaras, who gi\o their name to. the counliy, ’ 
were a tribe of Agmkida Ihtjputs who spre.ul over Bharoch , , 
eastern Guj.arat, at a vetj' c.\rly time. Tlie first of their 
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kins-, is .lia to l.a^o bW.ii who reignea 

.U-f-lSO. AUei him n>.‘ have the u.tmcs of figl.t Mn 
iawu to Ai> 701. It U proltthlft that these 
olW as their overlonU an oWer hr.anch of 
who ruk.l nil W. K.ijimtaiu from their fnp‘ta1. • 

' 111 the sc\ cnih centurv they were atuicki-cl by the \ •‘‘•‘hh^ 
on the Most ami the ChAlnkyas of Ikiddmi oti «<• »; 
imJ to the latter they lost the southern juri of tl ur 
kin^Mom.' 'Ihe Arabs them tn the ci hth 

centmv. Thov were fimlly siiUluea hy the Kashtra- 
kutas'of thc'Dcccau under their km-:. t.oMiuia lU.. 
who made over UUa or ttouihern t.Uiarat to his J’ro 
liulra, whose acsccmlaiits niM il for the ncM humlrca 

■"CThe RAhto'rs or lUshtrakulas. 

M.V5 the first, tilled from alwut At’- »00 to >. . 

were two bp.uichcs of them. * 

4. The ViUdbhis we hc.irof first at \ dkibhi 
northwest of Uhounagnr). m the ea«t of the a of 

Sciraslitni (latliiiwar). Here », 

iibi,Vr/ji rose to power about A i> xim 

of aline of nineteen kings who niUd till ‘ . 

kist of them was S,UUh»i Ti. who waA 
Ai-alr intadem from Sindh fn I Hki 

-dcsperatelv with Tonimaiu ami the linns in t'*? hk" 
cniorv, ind seem to have mid him ttih mo On the 
defeat' of the Hnns nndcr Alihira^l v in the o| 

Ivahnir, in A.!’. 52S. they became J, T.’T 

was lUited both bv H Tsanj: m the 
Tsin" in the eimuh ccntnrr. and lioth pilgrim^ ki\ that iii 

coiitrcofllulUhi.t toniiiis. crOMitet In swacnli « Mn 

H.isha Y,mlhai.,i (tOO 64S) <■' „ 

h.cl.rfca i..‘ the empi.e of 

V-llibhi kin" and sonuiUw of Ilarsh^ wa' tlic 
\auoiu Kin ami If , king of \ silabhi, 

school. . 
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5. The Chilnkyas of Gi^jarat. — Inscriptions tell us of 
tliTce distinct branches of this faToily who ruled in various 
parts of Gujarat from A.D. 643 to 739, i.e. while the 
V'alabhis were in power in the eastern part of the country. 
They w'ero probably petty chiefs who had been left behind 
with their clans in the march southwards of the great 
Chalukya tribes of the Deccan, or offshoots from the latter 
who had reinmed northwards. 

6. The Ohndisama princes of Girnar. — The country in 
the south-west comer of the peninsula of Gujarat, around 
the hill of Gimar of Jiuiagarh, was for over 400 years, 
from about a.1). 900 to A.i> 1432, the seat of a tribe of 
Kajputs who called themselves Cbuddsamas. We have the 
name?! of twenty-seven pnnees of the line. The- first was 
.^(li t'hudticiiantl One of them, named Mandalika, joined 
Bhima lujah, the Chiilnhyan ruler of Anhilw.ir, and the 
other Hindu princes who ’fought a^inst lilahmiid of 
Ghazni m defence of SomanUh. The last of the line was 
sulxlued by tlie Muhammadans. 

7. The GhivAdas (or Chapot-katas) were kings who 
ruled for about 2u0 years — from a.d. 746 to 93.'5 — in the 
far north of Gujarat. There were seven of them. Tl\e 
first was Fana-iajah, who founded the city of ^nhilniir 
(Patau). It became the chief city of Gujarat on tho down- 
fall of the Vsihibhis. The last of the line seems to have 
been overthrown by the Chiliikyas. 

8. The Chilukyas of Anhilwdr. — An account of this 
line of kings, who expellcil the Chitvadas and ruled in’ 
Anhilwar from a.d. 941 to A.D. 129S, when thej* were 
overthrown by Ala-ud-din, was given in Ch-apter XXXIL 
on the Hajputs, page 217 of this book. 

9. The Vigiila. Chilokyas of Anhilwar were a biunch 
of the family of whom v>e have just read. One of,their 
princes, named Iiharala, alwnt the year A.D. 1 140, seems to 
have ruled a part of the country, vvith his seat at Dholka. 
His grandson, Lumna-prasilda, set up .as the independent 
chief of l->holka, and the fifth of tho line, I'^iviln-i/ern, abovit 
the ye.ar a.d. 1342, atL-icked and drove out Tribhuv»n.a- 
Tualla, the reigning pnncc'of the older branch, and usurped 
the throne of Anhihv.ir. lienee his successors are kiio'vn 
as tho Viighila rajahs of Anhilwar. There were altogether . 
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eight of the Hhc from Dhavala to 
pniice, who was overthrown bj* 
eroporor of Delhi, in a.d. 1298. 


JCflrna-ihca II., the^ last 
Ala nd-din, the Khilji 


CHAPTER XXXY. 

- IIA-TPUT KINGDOMS IN NORTIIEIIN INDIA. 

(Conlinued). 

IDISIIMIB ■ 

The liraiilirul “vale of Kashmir," divicled hr J"™"’ 
laias from the rr'st of lodm, has a >>'*•.'>0; f 
irrillcn by a Brahmin i»m«l Kalhaaa, 
lUS. Ills called the Itajah Tarangim, or the “"F “J 
Kings” and is the only connected history with ‘'a*'* 
inrt of India, written in Sanshnt, that no have Kalhana 
U. a learned poet, son of the chief minister of King 
llarsha of Kashmir, who rci,gned in the eleventh ''"“ty. 

o Tlie earlier part of the history consists merely ot 
fahlca Before tlierlrvans Naga races filletl the ponntry. 
The second stream of Aryans hon ed "S'}; 
and Arranired it thoronghly. It was 
bv Sevthians, linns, Turks, mid many other taoes from 
Centnll Asia, of whom no recold has ^cii k^h ..J! „Zst 

to iv? "Vhe Muhammadans tlmn took the Y 

4 The Kwkotas -Thirteen kings niled for 2.54 .tears, 
■ from A.u GOl to 855 
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Durlabha-Vardliana, ilie Krst of tlic Itnc, is s.iM tohavo 
bcot» the pon of II Nii^a. , llclivcil in the tmio of ifnrsh-'i 
Vardhana of iCimonj, and wa'» very kind to the Chiupsc 
tnvvpllcr, II. Tsan^, who visited him.'' T«.m" telN'us in iiis 
book, that the ki»|; wns kind to the Ihuldhisl?’, hut that 
“the kingdom is not much given to the faith,' the temple'? 
of the lirahmina being the .pole thought ’of the people.” 
Tho country was pc.icHTiil and pnwporons. Kiii" rJnrl.iliJi.i 
rilled over Tnkknsila and the north of iho I'.injnn and BOinc 
of the iiill states of KohistAtt as well as Kashmir; 

, 5. LalitA-dUya, the seventh of the line, 'who came to the 
throne in A.ii. 73.1 and rctgiiol ."G years, seotns to' have 
lipcn tho most famous of nil tho Uindii kings of' Kashmir, 
lie ruled over sovcml other countries, inclnding the - 
Northern ranjnh. from the Indus to the Chiri;v)i, Knlhnna 
tells us that most of his reign was p,asscd in wnif.iro, and 
^that he overc.amc the Til>ctans, the iJhutins, and tho Turks’ 
or Turuskas, w ho in hjs time inhabited tho 'countrj* to thg 
north'Wijst of Kashmir anil tho Kahul xnlloj. xlio chief 
miidatcr of LiliUUUtya wee a Turk. He Invaded Kauauj^ 
and defeated and dethroned •Vasov.arm.'in, tho king of that' 
country, and is aaid to have cariicd awav Rhav{ihTuiti,> tho > 
poet, to Kashmir Ho was an ally of thellmporor of China, 
who acknowledged him Sovereign lord of Kashmir. .Ho 
liuilt many towns and Kirgo teoiplcs, one of which, the great* 
temple of the Sun at MilttAnd.'i, is fttill standing, thougli in 
ruins. Knlhana says th.it he hnilt numerous. viharas , and 
sUipis for tlic Buddhists as well. ^lany wonderful tales 
are still told of Lilu-AHlitya, showing ivh.nt n hero he is still i 
thought to he by the people of Kashmir, lie is said to 
have lost his life in a war with the “f>now country in' the-- - 
^ North.” ' 

6. The Utpilas. — Twelve kings of tin’s lino reigned for • 
1 18 years, from A.n. to 1003. 

1 Avanti-Varman (Sif) to S83) was tho first and most 
famous of tho line. He made no wars ahKKid, hut did all 
ho could to malco his people happy ixt home. He, too, luiilt 
many towns and temples, and with his minister Buyya, .' 
drained the valley and made latge irri^tion works, with 
canals leading from the river Vitasta, the upper eourao o( 
thoJhilam. . ^ 



’ 7. Sankara-Varman, his successor, conqueieil the Giir- 
jaras, vim dwelt betwceli the and Chinab, ana e 

bliojas. Ho w.ts ft \cry cruel and oppressi'c hmg, v o 
made his iKople work svithout jiaymeut and es cn plundercc 
the temples. His successoi-a \mw badly and oppressed t e 
. people. The historian tells us lliat the cruelties of some ol 
these kings were so great that he does not hke e\en o 
mention them. One of the worst of them, instead of nelp- 
ing the people in a great famine, amassed money by selling 
■gtain at high prices. , . , . , 

S. The Loharaa — lS\eiity-oitc rulers of this hue reigned 
for 127. years, fiom A.i>. 1003 to 1128. Js'early all of them 
rilled b idly. The reigns of most of them were very short. 

il. Didda, a qnocn, was a daughter of the chief of J^tmra, 
a small lull suite iu tlie south-west of ICashmir. i irs , as 
queen of the reigning king, then as icgeiit during tie 
’reigns of tvo of her sons and two of her granosoi^, ana •. 
‘ lastly, us the sole ruler for twenty-three years, this strong- 
minded princess ruled, or nthcr misruled and 
tilt imh.ippy people of' Kashmir for fifty ycai«. Jshe kU ed 
all her rivals, and put to death, one after another, the 
' young princes of the royal lainily. She took into fai ou 
.“a low-hom herdsman named Tunga, vho had von her 
heart." 

' In the reign of Saiigr-lma, the adopted son and successor 
of tiucch l>idda, Sultan Mabnuid of bhasni uivaded 
Ivabhmir, but without sMCtcs,s, because of the lofty moun- 
tafns that barred the way and tlic difficulty of getting ooc 
for hU troops. , , , 

10. Kalasa, tbc thirteenth of the line, d possible, 
worse tlt.m any who went before him uhen still a ooy 
he robbed his father and mother of then* tre^^nres, an ^ 
nearly burnt tbcm alhc in their palace > „.,i 

' llamcs, Kaias .1 danced about ui joy. ’ His ththcr, P 

ill an ote.m of grief” at the wickedness of his son, Kiliw 
liiniseir, and bis jnother then burnt hcr:.cir nine as a sail. 
K.slasa then beesmo king, and ndeti as Iwdly as a King 

, cuuld rule for tweh e j'ftsrs. 

11. Harsha (10S9-U01), the grandson of Kabsa. was 
str^in-r. hfuidsorne ainl clever, ft lover of music and a bnious 
Jioct. The sougs which h« composed wcie -heard witli 



•-MO ItAJVUr KINeaxiMS IX NOUTIinUX ixniA 

in till! iln\* of Kitlhaii'i, »vho livc^l wt liii court. 
Itiu lie ni'lf «iilo'l, raslif Ia*y nticl cnid, am! i»ccirii nt 
tlic ctu! of hi" life |o h.ivf Iktii cjJlile Ria‘l. IIv IniJ a 
‘<jilcn<li(| c«jtirt, ilri’vc<l j;mmlly, n!i<l ni.nile lii*! coiirtlrri* <!o 
tiie Atiitc. He i«ii]c<i in.iiiv p'l<I an*! niUer coini, nml, in 
tlio early jmt of \m iTign, Ka*.ltuur ajmeara to luvo I'ccn a 
ricli atu! prosjKTOiH country. Hat fie apent money «o 
frcolv on liis ple-iMirc* that nl Icngtli lie Inti none left- 
He t)ion |>!nm]pjx*<l the templci*. nml eren w>M ilic golden 
images ot llie to {»ct money. He went on to tax 1 j!a 
finlijcclA lieavil}*, nnd killed many of !ii< noMcs and Roired 
on tlieir CRtatcs. At length iho iwopli*, iinalile to I’C.tr lii? 
lyTanny aiiv lonpT, rcWlUd, ami Ilnmli.-t w.'is dcfKi'tHl arid 
pat to dp.il\i 

ll*. After liim a ye>m>;'Ct l>mneh of the 1/diar.i family 
ndwl KaAhndc for mer 100 year*, lliorc «'cre cofiRtant 
^ran and rovolntion). At iongtii, in KMO, n .Nftdiamiimd.'in 
cldcf jLniic*] Sli.ili Mir came up from llio Tanjab witli nn 
army, dcmxc*! the llimlu qncca then reigning, and foiimicti 
a line of Alnli.'tnim.'idan kiiig>(. 

KAIIUL AXf> TIIK I’ANMAP. 

Afghanistan is no« no p.»rl of Indl.a. Ihit at the lime 
of the early Mughal kings, and for many centuries before, 
the countrj" of Kabul, under the name of Gandhilra, «eems 
to have been indmled in the hind of the Hindus. Lying 
between TurkiaUin and the I’anjab, the passes in its hilts 
were the natural pathways into India from Central Asia, 
and through them passed tribe after tribe and band after 
band of invaders. Alex.anilcr conquered the country, and 
Greek kings ruled in Afghanistan and the I’anjab for 
hundreds of ye-irs- Tlicn came the Parthians, and then 
the S.akus or Iiido-.Scythi.ms, and after them the Kiishan 
kings. Kotli countries were included in the kingdom of 
Kanishka, who had his capit.tl nt Peshawar. Later on the 
lUms ruled Afghanistan and the Panjab, the capital of 
Jlihiragula being Sialkot in the panjab. Then the Pnjputs 
jiiie<l till the time of the hliifaamniadans. 

2. The Hindu-Shahiya kings were a lino of princes said to 
have been founded by a Brahmin named Kallar in the ninth 
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century. They ruled in Kabul and the Panjab and are 
known as the Hindu Shahiya Idngs of Kabul. >» c have 
the names of seven of them, who reigned from aoou 
A.D. 000 to 1013, the earlier in Kabul and the later m the 
Panjab The best known me Jai-jtil and ^nanda-jiiU. In 
A.1). 979 .liii-pAl, then " king of Lahore and Kabul, marched 
against Ghazni to attack the Muhammadan Sultan bubuk- 
tagin, but a treaty was made. In 988 Snbulc-t^n athickcd 
Jai-pAl, who was aided by the Hindu rajahs of Delhi, Ajmi^ 
/luilanjar, and Kanouj, who were alarmed at the rapid 
spread of the Muhammadan power. They were defeated 
in tho battle of Lagbraan, and Subuk-tagin took over he 
whole country up to theTndus, and placed a governor of nis 
own at Peshawar. In 1001 Mahmud of Ghwm, the son of 
Suhuk-lagin, invaded India and defeated Jai-pAl, who then 
burnt himself to death. Ananda-pal, his son, sneceeded him. 
lie and a number of Rajpwt kings of Northern ^ridia, w o 
had assembled to aid him, were defeated again py Mahmud 
.of Ghazni in his fifth expedition into India m a.P. 1009, a 
llliatinda. Ananda-pal died in 1013, and s«ccccded by 
his son Tiilochatiapdla, tho last of ibo Hindu-Shahija 
kings, who died in 1025. 


SINDH. 

In ancient times Sindh and Ilaluchistan, which lies next 
to it on the west, seem to have been much richer and more 
l>ot)ulouB than they now are. Both countries were innabited 
by tribes related to one another, and were often under tho 
s.mio nilers. „ . i .... 

2. Tho Riya Siharas ore tho first Imo of Rajput rulers 
th.at wc know of. The line was founded by Diwjiji about 
the year A.D. 500. There were five rajahs, who ru ed lor 
about 130 yc.ars down to a.d. G3I. They were Sudras by 
origin and Ruddhists by rclieion. as we arc told by tho 
Clmieso tm%cUcr, H. Tsang. who visited the country Ihe 
capital was then Alor, a large city in wdiat is now the 
Shikarimr district Tho third of the line, bilunos Lai was 
sUin by tbc Arabs who tmadctl Meknm. the southern 
province of Baluchistan. The next king was also slam by 
the Arabs. 
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3, The Ohach kings. — A Hmhmin named Chaeh took tbo 
rule of Simlli into his own hands in A,D. G31, and lulcd for 
40 years. lie seems to have been a strong ruler, and to 
'have kept tlio Arabs from entering bis country. He was 
succeeded by his son Chandm, who reigned eight years, pd 
he by Ddhir. Ho was at first friends with tbo Arabs, who 
helped him to repel an invasion of the rajah of 'Kashmir, 
lint be then ofl'ended them by seizing' one of their ships, 
and in a.d. 711 JInhammad, son of Kfisim, iinadcd Sindh. 
B.ihir was defeated and slain, and Alor, the capital of 
Sindh, tiikcn. iluhammad then took Jliiltan, and the 
whole country passed under Muhammadan rule. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

.HISTORY OF THE DECCAN.! 

Tjik word Deccan or Dakshina means south. The Aryans 
of Northern India applied the term Dakshina pathn, or 
the southern region, to the whole of the country south of 
the Narbada or Narmada river, it is so called iu the Epics 
.ind the earliest of the Pnnlnas. 

2. All this country was in early times shut out from tiie 
fertile plains of Northern India by the Vindhya mountains. 
But at both ends of these mountains, along the east and 
west of the tableland of tbe Deccan, lie low coast plains, 
and into them rivers flow down through openings in the 
mountains. These plains arc the natural roads, from 
Northern to Central and Southern India, and the beds of. 
the rncis and their banks are tlio natural steps or ghats 
leading up to the tableland fiom tbo low-lying plains. 
Tnbes of Aryans, under their Kshatriya leaders, found" 
their way into Southern India by these routes in very early 
times, iirobably in the Old Hindu Age. Those who ivent 

> The authorities are : (1) TAe&imfcKjrGrtrineer, Dr. Fleet aud Di. 
JlliauelJrkar i (2) Th" Mysore Gazettter, ItV Mr. L. Rico ; (,'l) The 
Cbronologi/ oj Indin, hy Slies Doff: (1) Jounia?^ of thr Itoynl 
Amatie Hoctely, (5) tVi* Indtan Amiqitni'y, (0) Mr. V. .'Jinith’g 
Utstory of IniUru 
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down the east coast made their tray ny 

land throngh the gaps in the Eastern Ghits toough arh.ch 

the Mahanatli, the Godaveri. and the lanslma «»'! j”" " 

the sea. There they settled and mingltal anth *>'» 

of the country, their chiefs probably beconiing • 

The chief of these trihes arhose names have come “ 

asarcre the .(mffnia, the ffaayas, " ler 

hnd.the KMli/as. Other atryan tribes went still tm her 

south, along the c.-istorri coast, into the '"aljcj® ® . , ‘s' ’ 

the Peninf, the Vcigay, and the Kayen. 

probihly founded the PiUuIffix. the Chola, and the Uira 

Arr(i?B Idngdoms, . , •. _p T..rii., 

3. Tho^c Aryans who.scttlcd in the north-west of India 
and tho r.dlcys of the Indus and the Chamhal to ha% e 
sent off hranches or clans, avha foittid_ their "*> S 
Gujarat, along tho westcrii coast plains, ‘’f''" ” 5“ 

ciMst, They, too, climhcd through the M cstcri / 

the gaps foraeil hy the rivers, up to the central tahlcliind, 
and^Sttlcd tliere: Their names h»'’e heel, iost. The 
;,’.iij(ieli!lri, rilled tho eoimtry from the r.'"' 

lliey mom to have heea Hiedmzed ; 

\mt whether the name RAshtra kutsa is that of . < 

ancient Dravidian or Bhil race caniiot now bo told. Ihc.e 
carlo Aryans ii ore followed in an after arc y ‘ ■ i 

trihi, from Central Asia who went on J ' 

and Sindh into Giij.iial, and so ilciivii *>’" A,' 

Those were Yiivanns, S.ihas, Tttruskas am ,cith 

Parthiains, Scythi.ans, and Knsluins. The)’, , 
the old natii-e tribes, and their I»T”' f"""'''?,™?,”; " 

• warfs ealleil Ilaipiit, Tlie chief of these f" "’5 "™ 
in the ncccaii of nliom wo “"T I'lJ”]' „.hom 

wcstoni Salnips or A-sIalm/n-i, the ? 'I X 

there were sovcral distinct lines ofnilors), ' w manv 

!!c,-lh,, tho A«,Ii, and the KM 'f "or 

minec lines of ™«y chiefs. A short liii-s 

these lines of nilcrs, the names of a few o the eliiof 
ami something of sihat we base le.s™l al.oot hem 
1 «t few vear^ from inscriptions wiU ho foiin<l l>clo . 

;. VVo^W »id tb.at ‘the truest Aryan seu'emen U 111 
the Deccan were pioUablr in the Old Ilmdn Age. ‘ ’ 

Z t4.at Rmniniarhi. (no. 100), mention, a gooil manj 
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places, but none in South India. I’atanjali, anotlier writer 
about c.c. 200, nicntions many places in tlio south, 
Vidarbha, Kiinclii, and Kerala. 

“The Arras bad no knowledge of Southern India pre- 
vious to the seventh century B.c. Tliey had gone as far as 
the Northern Circars by the eastern route, but no further. 
By B.O. 350 they had become familiar with the whole 
country down to the extreme south.'’* * 

5. Not counting RAma, who is said in the Ihimdyana to 
have gone as far south as Lanka in early Epic days, the 
first Aryan leader who, according to tradition, crossed the 
Vindhya mountains was the sago ^igastya.. Of him we shall 
read in the history of Southern India. 

G. The earliest historical mention we have of the tribes 
and kings of the Deccan is the Inscription of Asoka, B.c. 250. 
Ho mentions the Andhras, the iWstibas, the Petenikas 
(people of Peithdu on the Godaveri), the Ap-inintas, the 
Kalingas, and the Bbojas. 


RULING RAJPUT RACES. 

7, In the first three centuries a.d. we know that the 
Western Kshatrapas and the Aodhras divided the rule of 
Central India between them, the latter having the chief 
power in the eastern parts and the former in the western. 
The Rasbtrakutas were probably at this time divided into 
numerous petty tribes, each under its own chief, who 
obeyed a Kshatrapa or Andhra rajah as his overlord, 
according as the one or the other was the more powerful. 
In the south the Pallavas were ruling in the east, and the 
Kadambas and Ganges in the west. 

8. In* the fourth century the Western Kshatrapas were 
swept away by Chandragupta Maurya. The Andhras were 
succeeded by the Pallavas id the east and the centre of the 
Deccan. To the north of the Mahanadi the Eastern Gangas 
held sway in Onssa for the next 1000 years. The Edshtra- 
kutas seem to have become independent, each chief ruling 
his own tribe. In the middle of the sixth century the 
IVestern Chalukj'ans of Baddmi became the supreme power 

> Dr. R. G. BbandirLar, Bomlaf/ OaitUetr, %-ol. i , 189C. 
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in tlic Deccan. In the seventh century an offshoot of this 

family, known ns the Eastern ChJIukyans,. rose to [lower, 

and ruled the 'c.astern coast for the next four hlindren yc.ar&. 
In the middle of the eighth century the Eashtrakutas 
became “Lords of the Deccan,” and so reniamcd till the 
eml of tbe tenth century. Then the later ChaluK) aiiso 
KalyAn overthrew the liilshtrakiitas, and were the chiel 
power in the Deccarl till they in their turn were over- 
.thrown, first hy the iloys-ilas, to whom they lost their 
power, in the south in the eleventh century, and then ny 
the Yadavaa in the north in the tn elfth century. About 
the same time the KAkaliy.as rose to ^wer on the wst 
coast, and Kalachuris of the Decc.-\n in the south Aii 
existing Rajput kingdoms of the Deccan were m the lotjr- 
teenth century swept away by theMuhaminadans. 
probable period during which each lino of kings nilcd u. s 
as follows. In the case of the G-mgas the dates are very 
doubtful. 


UVK DP SlAillO. 


1 I 

2 I KiuHnOn’i - 

3 ^Y. Oangiis 

4 11 Garigi« - 

•'> W. KBlinlni}v\s* 

I N*. 

I S. r.»ll»as. 

1 \V GiSlnkj'aiiB 
I K. Ch.tluUninn 

I^iler CliAliikjnr 
llirNH-yv* 
KAl.it>> a* 
Kilicliiin' 
YA.U\n'i • 


I SriKnkuUm ^ 
ill IHiAtrv” 

M10 lUiiavi*! 

«V« ' T: 


4ofi 1{.J 


«K )0 ' Talkifl 
14.04 1 I'un - 
4 (» I’jjnn 

Vengi 

440 KAnciu 

iail I lUiWcin 




i.n. ion. 
i.D ino, 
A.V 1 


{•i najnmani 1 r> J 
f 1 Murkluitid 
\ 2 . Malklu'ii 

lialclMci 

araRgal 


i.D COO 
r>. K1X1 
i> l .\14 
i 11 400 


1310 

UJI 

ll '<3 


111 llic \Y<»t<m Saimins wu ni* 140 . 141 of tin* 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

RAJPUT RULERS IN THE DECCAN. 

Tin: Andhras (Sata.vaiiana&) 

11 c. 220, TO A n. 2ofi»43C Ykaks. 

Tm; Aiidlira, like tlie'MAurya, was a verj- powerfiil tang 
lioni. It lastwl for about 450 years, and was tbo most 
ancient of the known kingdoms of tho Dcccan. 

■ The Aniihras or Teliigus svoro an AryniiiKll D™"™" 
pconlo nbo in llio days of Cliandragiipta, aljout 300 n.r.. 
■Iwelt on tlio eastern coast, below kahnga or Onsw m 
the country watered bv the Codaven nnd Knsbna iiscis 
Mrgastbenos, the bistonan, tells ns ibis lie says tliat 
tlioj had thirty walled towns, and an amiy of 100,000 
foot snldicrs, 2000 cavalry, and 1000 elephants, and canio 
next in strenetb to tho kingdom of Magadha Iheir 
capital ettv at that tiino was Srika-knlam, now ^hioac , 
on the Krishna. Tlicy ivcrc at hrst indepomlent, bin 
Cliandragnpta forced their king to own him a. Ins over tank 
Tlio AnShrasaro called Andhra hhrilias in the ■ 'w-h'-'a 
tr. Alidhnis who noic wiriaiita. This proUihlj "0-" “ 
the time when they »crc under the Maiirya 
hater on tho capiul city of the Aiidhras w.i 
kakau, now Aninlvati, at iho month of llic IxnsI ni 

li, tiic edicts of Asoka ». 2--10. Hw ' *“ 

'«= •i;;fnT.;“ i“ ; s tJi h:2.ef. 

t’en^'inw ,nile'.n5:^n,ie„. .luam, nndor .heir own 
njah, Staniika.’nh" ■> -L m iho I'ur.mw lo luie been 
tli hrst Andhra king This was at., lit --0 1 . 1 * 

.1 Kanhw- The Amlhras then evienital the.r l»»,r so 
fa.t that in Iho reign of the recon, I king, kanha (or kmbna). 
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it stretched right across India, from the Eastern to the 
Western Gh.Us. The capital was then NAsik, near the 
source of the God.iveri. Tho third or the fourtli king— it 
is not clear which — is called the “Loid of the West,” and 
is said to have sent a strong army to help his ally, Klnire- 
Y^la, king of Kalinga, which had also become independent 
on tho death of Asoka. 

We hear no more of the Andhra kings till n.C. 27, when 
one of them is said to have slain the last of the Kiltiwa 
kings of Magadha, probably in battle. He probably 
.annexed tho kingdom ^of Magadba. According to some 
writers, a bmnch of the Andhra family reigned in Slagadlia 
for the next 300 years, while the elder branch ruled in the 
old Andhra kingdom in the Deccan 

All these Andhra kings belonged 'to a family named the 
Sdta-vAbana (in Pr.U<rit &Ui-v4bana), and most of them took 
the title Sata-karni. That Sdlivdkana was the family name 
of the Andhras c.inie to bo forgotten in course of time, 
and in the talcs of the country side SiUvdhana is said to 
have been a famous king who was the son of a potter. 
The term sala l.<Ua means tho eaka era, i.e. the era of some 
Saka king. In time ibis loo was forgotten, and the word 
snla was itself used to mean era. any era. But as every 
cm had to be named after some great king, this era w.a8 
called tbe saka or eia of Sdlivdbaiia. Thus two family 
names becameunixed up, as if we should say tho Sdlivdhana- 
Scythian, a phrase which has no meaning. 

4. Hdla, the seventeenth king, wbo lived about the middle 
of the first century A.D., was a learned matu He wrote in 
the Pnikrit language, called Mahdr.ishtri, a poem c.'illed 
^ the Sapta sataka or “ Sevcn-ccnturies.” 

5 Vilivdya kura II, the twenty third king (about A.n. 
12r<), waged war successfully against the R.ilca8, Pahlav.as, 
and Ytlvdnas— that is to say, Scythian, Persian, or Parthian 
and Indo-Greck trilies, who at that time lived and ruled in 
MiUwa, Gujarat, and Kdtlnawdr. lie put to (light and 
killed Kabapana, the second of tho Saka kings known 
.as the Western .‘'atraps, the ruler of Mdlwa, who had 
invaded the Andhra kiii^ora. His successor, Ch.lshtdiia, 
the third of the S.itraps, ruled at Ujjain in Mulw.a as 
viceroy of the Andhra kmg. 
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G. II., the 

He i$ callwl in an inscnptton of Rudra- 

Deeta,,. He married wSfm S.alrnR hut. 

daman, tho grandson of Ch.isM. , Ku^ra-daman was 

later on, the two kings the whole 

thc\dctor. ThiswMUi A.D.1 . t^e country 

of Mahwi, Smdh, other words, the whole 

between the GhAts and the ^ Andhra kingdom to 

of AVestern time the capital of the 

the A\ estern Satraps f Kolhapur to Paithan, • 

Andhra kingdom was ,f^th Here Pulumayi 

• on the Go<laveri, 200 further nonb. 

reigned for many years, until iV-- - ^ seven 

.7. Yaiue-Sri-'rl.e.moet ,s, to 

Andhnihingswos IainaSn, ho = ,tie 

A.D 213. fl.s com, show that 1.0 ^ j,, 

leal rrormeea from the show that he ruled 

haveth6figureofash,p,whehs«mstos 

the country on cam! at length to an 

tangs, which includes thirtj acconling to 

end in A.D. 230, having toted fo 

the Puranaa H o ore left q . just at the same 

caused its ",V, .S the last of the great 

time ..ith the death of I teiiwewh „„ 

Kilslmn kings of Sorth 'S"™" ^ 

lines were in some way ^ j-jeh and piosperous 

8. The Deccan seems » '.a.0,£, l,„J„r th’em ‘ih.dd- 
country in the daj s oi country. Princes and 

liism was the Mahabhojas and Maha rattas, 

merchants calling "'™ ,„scnora, and druggists caused 
goldsmiths, „„t of the solid rock for the 

manv chaityas to lie e j Pahla.os afe named 

.monks. K'on Snk», ,,l|age. 

among those .. ho i d ^ llrahmms 

.. ere granted hj klOj, 1 tlifts ..ere gi.cn to 

flourished o'-“ V '* ,J| commerce flourished. H e arc told 
them too. Troile a ^ wcsleni countries 

he Greek ..rtter. that ^ jeom 

came tb'e^^can. PaUhari, ten d.iys’ journey 

‘frem C’g'wris SSl to to the greatest e.ty to the Dcecan. 
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Atiotlier very rich an«l flourishing city ’^3'? Knlyiin. 
Anolher was KsWik ami a»otlier IMnavasi, jn the >Iypore 
coniitrj’. Tho traders and merchants must have been very 
rich in the days of the Aodhras, Tlic chaitya or cave- 
temjAo at Kitrli, near Bomlwy, was mtdo by a rich Stth of 
Vnijayanti, now Vijayn-ciroog in N. Canara. There M’Cre 
bankers Avho took money and paid interest on it from 
generation to generation. There sverc trading gwiUU 
which managc<l their own aflairs. 

Tin: I'ALLAVAS. 

Aik'vt a.i». Son TO A.i<. 7ttt 

Tiik I'ahavas svorc a powerful line of kings nho in the 
third century a d. snccccded the Andhros or S.itavahanns 
throughout tho Tclugu country on tlic east ntid centre of 
the Deccan. Tlio wool Pallava seems to be another form 
of Pahlavn, which again comes from lyrthavo. The Pallavas 
were probably one of the I’arthian tribes which, ns w'C 
liavo seen, came down into India al>owt the second century 
no. and settled in the North-West and West of India. 
They arc mentioned in the Purdnas along with tho Sakas 
and Vdvanas. They probably came into the Deccan during 
tho second century a.d, from the west, along the valleys 
of the Narbada and Taptl When tlicy had overthrown 
the ancient Andhra kingdom, they gradually conquered 
tho whole of the cast coast of tho Deccan right down to 
the Tamil country, which they took from the IMndyas, who 
were there before thcin.’ 

There is no written history of the Pallavas They'are 
not like the famous Pdiidya, Chola and Kertila kings, of 
whom every oue has hcarrh The \cry name Pallava was 
unknowif toliistory till it svas brought to light a few years, 
ago by inscriptions. It is from inscriptions that wo get all 
our knowledge of them 

2. Korthem Pallavas — There seem to have been three 
lines of Pallava kings, all no doubt related, for they bear 

‘Mr. V. SmvtU. howCNcr, UttoUb ITtttory, i> 4i3, second 

edition) tliaf tlio Pallaras were one of the old mtn e races, older 
lliaii tlie Tamds, and akin to the Ratlars or “Roliber cnsle” of 
South India 


Tin; i*au..\va« 

It. r,„„lly ,u,„c V»™»- '‘’'-.SfiS' 'tal 

coiinlrv from tliom ns well- , . , . ,i , ,,,,,,«, 

\Y.\„oa nnlhinB orU,.- ''.•llMa kn S' ' ‘ ' 

otafoa ,.f<l.cn.. 'll.av acre o'cr ol J; „, 

kval.!, vho Uc,.l aa altackiiis t).<-m .1 H O 
OKmiac llu-tii mill rulcJ '"'‘a'S' ''" ”'"’" 'f ^ „ 

k„- u“! ; •"<>- f ."stii^r'A'rySS; 

,ou.i, nr "r ,.bcJ « 

only al.out » (iil «l Low of tl.cii. is 
cenUirit"i mul ft Imlf. And «» J C'liUiikvftii' of the 
merely n reeorrl nt tlie.r »»"“’* '"'.jSr Ll, siilo 
iiorlli, witli "lioin Oiey werl of coarse, a 

elrinrs lire rietory in ,|,i, long 

gre.it riiaiiv ii.oro V.n ,' I j-jt 1,o 

lierioil, nmi It I' lerj 1 kei.' * , , , , il,cio nre liunJrcJs 

rccoieml fralii I'j'f' ,„„,rarc<l wilt one nnoltcr, 
still to to tninsUtc.1 nil 1 to...|»m ^ 

There is on- toot „„.l Hint is the trot els of 

on the slate of the coral ) ^ 

the Chinese iiilgnm. 11 l»a'V 

iiliose iinincs liny ,i.i„„,i,o at Kiliiclii when 

4. VislmiiEOpavaima 

Samuara-ginilii ^sLa pillar mentions three I’lilU.a 

' LLgrtXu gopa “ 

Ugra-Bcnaotl’al.itk.. „l,out 000 .in., is 

M^ento va J;- Chiiigleriit, 

knoiilitv hisliiai; ^ii^taaroniiil ^,1 , 

and Tin“‘''°l,, J„o,,n M,iha ball piira or “ Sci cn I’agixl is, 
arc on the ^ ° i„ Sontlieri, Inill.a, tnilt about 

the * Mahciiilta fought in CIO iiilh the 

, gLat' SSyS ™>i«i- 
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pful «oiur littip Ix'forn ta llip I'dlh^n Ji'fio iti went on 
ii> ittv.-olf Kiittrhi. riJl>Vr»iri >■»>> in an in^erijilion iliat lie 
Malu’»<lr?v, wlnlw Mfthendra iiav* in unoilicr in- 
icriiiJinn tint lir llii‘ statmipfil 

l‘<'.•tlM tf> Ilf tlio (null, a* n liter Cli-ilnkran kin;,' m^-b tlie 
I'alliMK in‘\iT if'-furc lili linie. 


(>. Narasimlia rarma I., non of .ilahcnilra, tvljo rcii,'iit'fl 
from nliont a.i>. C-& to 015. «a* iho filron;;cst and most 
famous of all tlte I’allava rajalis. Ho trjo was atiackt'U hs' 
Ptilikcsin II. in A.D, G42. )!>it Ire inllictril on Iiim a cnisliinV 
rlcfeat. killed liini, and look liis cliiof city, Vrliajrl, xvbicli 
be scorns to baxe held for soxcral years. lie tlms became 
the most iroxverful rajih tii the south of Iiidm. It was in 
his time th-it II Tsaii;; visited KiinLhi, about a.i>. GIO. 
Ho calls the I’allava coijntiy around KAnchi Dravida.- He 
s.tys that the soil x».is fertile atid wcll-cultivatcd, and 
jicldetl crops of grain and fruit and flowers The climate 
was hot, and the people were brave, honest, and truthful. 
The learned x'cre held in high esteem. Theie worc-10,000 
Buddhist monks, many .Tains, and eighty Bmliniin tcinjilcs. 
KAnchi xvas a fine Avell built city, five miles round. 




. THE rAELAYAS 

bowed to any man, to kiss bis feet with bis cro . 

. kept KSnchi fat a short time and then returned to his own 

“S' MSt between the two kingdoms went on for 

^ 8. Kandi-varma, who SSya! 

c;ScclngTuh?s'!fS^^^ 

cSkj^Si^ eotipS j;lrthe''x;Tt 

their war-tratapet, ‘heir big il™". and 

tp!',Se,denkfnSe.- 

‘i“f4o Ptc-- »"V« "> 

went back to his own p ii,yjj 5 quite broken. 

The po«er of the fir about 200 

Kings of the kinmlon. The last kh.g 

ycani longer orer a 

was Al»ri-Jita who »« » I, gny fhe Chol.ta were 
their rajah, ^ ]„d,a, I'ctly Pallaia ehiefa 

raw'lrvSiTpTrtfof ihe eoniitry, iiniir .he Chela, 

of Nolam^ ^^STflaii-^ora ?len, ihev ruled '..11 aboi.t 
Ilenial-at.) north of 1 ta C'halokyas ami the 

1000 A.n , "■»S!l"K,™i“"Vi:ey then il.rappear, hut some of 
STp^pS th« part »t Mjwire are known as Konabas to 
^ this day. 
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RAJPUT RULHRS IN TIIK DECCAN ' 


TI!C KADASIBAS. 

. Amht nc. 200 T(» A.D. COO. 

"'T ? '“‘■yinrirat line.of rulers of tlio , 
SeJn f'l ' mH' alio™ ami below the 
^Hai"a or\Vr.rtl S' Mysore, together with 

Their rhJf /.V ' and (Toiuva or) South Kanarj. 

vanti’k ii> At ' ^ BAniivasi (then call 0 (? Yaija- 

an Arvan tnViA^^’ -v,^ "’cre probably descended fiom* 
narrow^ nloi i t " J *' ^ •'^8° down the 

the com, S Ghr.ts and settled in 

S theTf^i;{l^^i'lf^'S'‘^ Dravidlan natives. One 

the eallant little trH ancestors of 

in tl?rSdiS The languages spoken . 

or Coord Th? TuInfaiKl Khdagu 

Kndam'^a tree well-known 

“'a it ls'"^r »V7! °"' 

past to about ’!d“oOo' whra'thot'’''"*'^^ 

bhdlukyan emparor KM r armf 'Tt T"'"'”"’ 

race cont,'n,ted t« ^'"■‘''‘rina uut princes of their 

the later Ch.1Iiil-van find ^i’o country under 

ris, of tbo y Jowi to tbc 

appear from ffly® when they die. 

othtSof‘lL,hmKa 'T '^'■0 ‘"-o 

names of these kioCT aro known «nr, » *u 
jf^ejo^er ruled of the wS^t-ld-SltT l" ^ 

tbethi;^t:li;7r'°s«^^^^ 

in tho secS°eentSr7 
The hne of kings of which he was tho first ruled for 800 

A d' gOO by ‘be Ch.'ihikyans abS 

A,D. GOO, They arc s.aul to have performed many liorse- 
sacrifices Them crest was a lion, and they bore the 
monkey flag. Their gieat enemies and rivals were the . 



Tin; GANOAS 

Mlava,, Mitu «hora tk-y fought for 

rraa ot uuny hut the 

KftiUnil).\s were the smaller of the t , ) Western 

of the hill.. Secure iu their tatnestes ui tl e « e» e u 
lllUtS they kept their iiulcpciidcitco °i''™ " ,nio 

to.t their.. They trero often f Ipi” 
ruled ,ull the pUm country of Mjtwro tep/iird-rurmu 

mod toou, of the KtuWke ktugs 
, (the rc,ieock.ni,ih), Mho w f-x-V! '■ v” f,' InS n uud to 

w din« "ktipt™" >f err” 

west of Mysore. 


Till'. UANtJAS. 

A»''UT lrt> '-o. T<* IWM* VI’. 

Tilt; G,inu,tB are ,tho earliest nileis i'y 
Grim authlysore. There «cte two 
as the Ihiateni and At esteru t.aug-as, . districts 

Kdliutra ir, Orissa and Oaiijam and \ iMgafeitam ttis 

of th?l!i.;ta; P«sideucy.,frou. Gto earhest tmws W o 
the sixteenth century. The ^, 01 “ the 

Mysore, c.alled Gangaradi in ancient time., from aljouu cne 
first century .\.u. to about 1000 A u. 

They arc mcntionetl by tlic Ihoman 
Ihed and wrote In the Cut cciitnry a,D , »? 
rtolciny, , another writer 

Both lincs-oC Vmga had ibc elephant 

their fl.igs, and tlio Kalmgas were hno«n as (..aj-ipatis o 

^'rihe witem Gangas were the chief Jain,i 

in ^nnth India They iiilcd over the greater pait ot me 

Ss‘^rwrcSi’eCy"'by^Sl^^^^ 

. thaUhe old Kanarcso hooks by Jam authors were uTitten. 



lu-inri- riiiLKiai ix .r„x 

It -‘■-■"■'■l.kdi ™'‘ 'I- of KV,l,„pr. 

C.1I11P arrosi tile triba ivlip 

tliey liRl jp'UlcI Ti' .. ,1 11“* f-'J'I'f'pi foiintfy, \ihctv 

>bc Ii.n.,or.\ .bLllti f;'",sl't Ibolr 

i"to tl.o forlilp '''■ottl. ArcM r,,,,,,,?;- 

ccnttirv Tl,«. I" «« 

mill (Wl-, „ml "I'l, ncc, „r Mrx.rc 

imcniiliuj],, ,0 i|„j .i ' Ktoft iiiauj- fiansa 

«rc knoir,,. "" "f » I-'V= iitmila^r .,f M,ig« 

n.«t 

loro), and lam'tn *r ^' 1 ' I"™"’ IftoKn- 

Iltoinloro, Z: f™.u, C?;. o"„n’ •’f 

tilj- "OH T,lll.;U| „„ tlic ICnicri ^Ul ■■ ^ 'Itl''*' 

nre c-allcl Kon«n,,i after th- Brr't I' 

Tlio,Iatraortl,c,o l?„„ r.'.'f''"’' I'onjjuni v.arnia. 
Tltoy aero 0^, ”, , '00 1001. 

tho rallavaa on ll.o “nnO, e»*I, 

nortli. For a lone °imo i„ ’.ni "■'•''‘"‘''“'“i on ibo 
nil«l as Mcoroj'H^iiidcr tlie If {sfillir 
the,- W.an,o ?hcir nino!! I l .o 
Cli.-ll.iky.in, tixik the ,,I.TO „r 111,.* »< conlury ll.c 

tlion. ,L Gninn. kin 4 iLn fn Ln '' "'‘h 

IWya of the Oanea'llno iilii. rr^i^ I ^^1 fHottoonda 
image of the Gonial i at Sriv Pipanlic Jain 

the Chol.1, irith a . ..bty^rr' I" 0 t- 

Of the prince, of tim S V" ^ 

the Chiinkyanran'T ,omf Jiirt^L^I'' 

ftinnly fled to Orissa * **'® while one 

the’ na™.*?f 1 l?,S” K«'i"So- '"■'rl, more than 
and (lanjan, frl at 7 e°.,t fi ".' ""I’ "*« Ori„n 

bably loilg licforc. and pro- 

kings are given in the PiiHnn bnndrcd of their 

BhiniaDevtsvhoTeifincd S^^ 

tcmple„f.laga„„atatf>„rl • 

ovcrthreir the Ganga king, a.K, Zedt thoAftihan.n.adans 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

RAJPUT RULERS IN THE DECCAN (crafi'iiiiol). 

THE CIIALUKYAS. 

The Chdlukyas or Solankis were, a$ wo have seen, Agni- 
kula Itajputs/piobably of the great Gurjara family, who 
came into India from some country in Central Asia in the 
first or second centmy a.d. Tho PurAnas, however, say 
that they were Kshatriyas from Ayodhya, and were born 
from tho open palm of Brahma as he was saying is 
morning pVaycr. They claim to be of the Soma-vamsha or 
Lunar lino of Rajputs. Their family god '^^s Vishnu. 
Their crest was a boar. The religion of the ChAUikjan 
kings was Brahuimism. but they did not oppress the Jams 
or flic Buddhists. Buddhism, however, gradually passed 
away as the Brahmins rose in power. Many temples vore 
built and purdnas written. n 

2. There were several lines of these kings One me known 

as the Western OhAUikyas ot Rl<Uim were rnlcrs of the 
Deccan in the seventh and eighth centimes, and were then 
oienrhelmcd hy the ESshtrahutas Another branch known 
as the Ohiluk/as of Kalyta, rose again to power n the 
tenth century; nnd ruled in the Do^an till the twclf h 

century, when they disappear i J ■ ntrslinnl of 

called the Eastern ChdlnkyiB Of Teng. was an O.ITshoot of 
tho Western Ohdlukyns. They rnled in tho east of the 
Deccan from tho seventh to the eleventh century when 
thej 1 ^overwhelmed by the Chelae A fourth branch 
ruled in Gujarat in the seventh and eighth centimes. 

THE WESTEEN CHALUKVAS OF BAD.ijlI ■ 
jh D 530—^754 

Ttawt citnlia. is tbe first known pnneo of tins line. He 
rnSrcTAe Eishtrakota or Itatta chiefs, and made 
hwrmaster of a small tract of country near Eijapiir, 
I A full ftccoimt of these kings is given hy Dr Fleet m the 
Bombay Gazetieer. • p 
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Me ufl'3 li)IIr<! in n nith the raj^ii 

Trilochain 

2 R.^•n^^Ag^ nuw n Runi of nml Milonr. He 

foiijiht oilh the nude frieinls with them, niid 

iinmeil >i r.i)I.i\A iirinceii*. lie nihieii tn tho doinfiiinns 
ofhHf.ither 

IV. PuUkesin I , his f4»>. v.Im to reign nUouV A.i*. r>riM 
WAS n still grc.nter king, who |K‘ifonnc<l llio <i-«ir»n/(r'/A(i 
s.icriflce to show |iii great |K)wcr. ilo i« etviec! n 
tn.ili ir.nj ih. nmi is rTg-inU-rl a« the real founder of the 
family. He overthrew tho I’nltwa kings, who had l>ccu 
reigning in Vatapi fur a hiindmi veins niid mudc that city 
Ins caiiiud It is m tlic nijnpiir district of Ikmihay, and 
was nuernanls known ns lUd.md Jlis full title was Sri 
Viilihlia ridikevm uuhartvjih All the princes of this family 
liad tho nainu V.dddia, which seems to ithow that they 
were an ofTsliool of the Vithhlii line of Ch.'iliikyans of 
Gnjanvt. He adorii'il his rapitnl vthIj lemnlcs niul other 
fine liiiihluigs, an<l is callc<l tho “.M.ikcr of vrltapi.” 

I. Kirti vanuan snctcwKsl, mid reigtic-d glorloiisly fur 
24 years, from .\ n. r»0? lo r.»| Jlo overthrew the ancient 
Rauamha line of kings in lUnaiitsi. and took that town. 
He is 8.dd to h.ive hecn a “Night of Death” to the 
Kadamlns. After this tho KadaiiiKis niled ns governors 
under the Chalnkyans. Ho nl«o overcame an oliihool of 
tho Afaiiri'a line of Magmllio, who were riding in the 
Konkin, wliich he incimled in the Chdliikyan kin^om. 
Ho left three sons, bill ns they were not old enough lo 
reign bis brother MangalcKi was made king. 

5. Maneales-i rcigncvi from A U.' 091 to a l>. COS. lie 
fought with and overcame tho Kalachuri IJajputs of Chedi, 
whose chief city was TrijvnM, near Jahalpwr, and thus 
extended the ChiUiikyan jwvrcr over the north of ihoDcccaii. 
Ho tried to make liis own non Yuv’a-raja, shulting out his 
brother’s sons, the rightlnl heirs Unt Ihilikesin, the eldest 
of them, who was by this time a man, was a brave and 
able Jinnee. Tho jicopic were in his favour. He fought 
with his uncle and killed him, and thus became king. 

C. Pulikeam IL, “ the tiger lunrcd,” reigned from a.d. COS 
■ to A.i). 042. Ho was the most famous king of the line, and 
may well bo styled an emperor, for he ruled or controlled 
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The Pallavo rajah of Kilnchi fought with him, and is said (in 
a Chdlukyan inscription) to have boon forced to take refuge 
behind tho walla of hia capital A. Pallava inscription, 
however, claims the victory for Jfahendravanna, the 
Pallava king. Fighting seems to have gone on between 
the Pallavas and Cbdiukyans for the next ten years, 
Kiinehi was not taken bo far as we can tell. Pulikesin then 
crossed the river Kaveri to attack the rulers of the 
PAndyan, Chola, and Kerala kingdoms. They thought it 
wiser to submit than to light, and became the allies of the 
emperor of the Deccan. Having thus triumphed every- 
where, Pulikesin returncrl to his capital, B.idAmi, and there 
reigned till A.D. C42. 

11. We have seen that Pulikesin made Vishnu- Vardhana, 
one of hia brothers, viceroy of Vengi in the east of his 
empire Hia second brother, Jaya-siriba, was made 
governor of Ndaik and the country round it. His eldest 
son, Chandrdditya. ruled over the Sawantwadi district, 
and after his father’s death went on reigning there in- 
dependently. To another son, Aditya-varman, he ^ve 
the DoAb between the Krishna and Tunga-bhadra. This 
son, too, continued to reign as an independent king after 
his father’s death. 

12. The fame of Pulikesin reached Persia. From an Arab 
writer we learn that Khusru II., king of Persia, sent him 
letters and presents about the year a.d. 625. Pulikesin 
also sent an envoy to Persia In one of the caves at 
Ajanta there is a painting showing how the Persian envoy 
was received at the court of the Indian king 

13. A very full and clear account of the Wngdom of Puli- 
kesm II., when ho M-as at the height of his power, about 
A.D .639, is given us by the Chinese pilgrim, H. Tsang, 
who visited bis court probably then at Nasik. H. Tsang 
says that his kingdom, which rvas, more or less, JIaha- 
rashtra and Hyderabad, bad rich soil and was well culti- 
vated. “The climate is hot The people are honest and 
8im|ile, tall, and stern in nature. They are grateful to 
those who do them good, but merciless to their foes. 
They help those in distress, but never forgive an injury. 
They warn an enemy before attacking him. Tliey fight 
with spears. They do not kill those who submit. If one 
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Of their generals loso a hattle, they give him women’s 
clothes, and he kills himself for slmmo. hen they nro 
about to fight, they malce themselves and their elephants 
drunk with wine, so that they fear nothing. Ihe king is a 
Kshalriya, and his subjects obey him with pcrfwt sub- 
mission. There arc learned men m the country , Buddhists 
and heretics, i.e. Brahmins. There arc many caves for 
monks and Hindu temples.” . , . j ^ fn,« 

U The reign of Pulikesm ended in darkness. Ihe 

Pallavas had been gathering strength for years, and at 
length when all was ready. Nara bimha ^ arnia, the kin^ 
of KlncM, marched north»-ard. mth o powerful »rmy ui 
A.T». G12, Hd defeated and killed Pulikesm in a great 
battle, took D-ldtai, -and laid wMto tbo 
During the. rest of tho roign of Sara SimhaJ, arma, the 
power of tho Oh.llukyans reoiaiiicd hrokon. And this was 
the ease during the reign of tho next king. But when 
ho passed away? tho next I'allava king seems to have heoii 
unable to keep his place as Ruler of the Simtli. 

'16. Tiltramk dltya, ono of the sons of PuHeyn, had m 
the meantime been placed on the throne 
proved to boa worthy son of his father. '' f“"" j 
himself strong enough, he niorclied agamst the PalUtas of 
r Sonlh th®e foca°of Ins family. “ ‘“'“l 

Ohitra-Kaiitha, with his ^ i 

tho Pallavas, took Ranchi, ■■ which had t“"t ™th 

by any king," and “ forced -their king to kiss Jim feet with 
his crown." He is said to have also the other 

kiimdoms of tho South, the Mndya, Cbola and Ivciala. 

' ™tr,t™L''«i|n“orVikramaalitya that the Gilj.^t ' 
ChAlukya line of kings was founded 

been invaded and conquered by Pnbkcsin A ikrami-ditja 
gave the province to a younger brothei of his named Jaja- 
siraha Ytirroa, ivho bad been viceroy of Msik in Ins 
father’s lifetime. He was tho first of tho Gujarat 

^^Tb*^next throe kings of tho Western ChAlukya line 
ruled for about seventy years. All through these reigns 
' tho wars i\itb the Pallavas went on. boraetimes the 
Ch'Uukyans were victorious, and sometimes the lallavas. 
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KAnchi was taken once more ami much spoil, many 
elephants, and heaps of rubies carried away to jidddmi. 

IG. Kiiti-varman was tbo last king of the line- In his 
time a now power arose in tho North. While he was far 
away in tho South fighting with the I’allavas of Kdnchi, a 
Rashtrakuta chief named J>antidurga made himself master 
of all Maharashtra. Kirti-varman rettirjied, hut was over- 
thrown and killed, and tho CliiUiikyan rule ended about 
A.D. 764. 

Although tho main line of the Western Chdlukyans 
ended about this time, another line, starting from a 
younger son of Vijayaditya, grandf«.ithcr of Kirti-varman, 
went on reigning as petty chiefs for nine generations, for 
the next two lumdeed years, till one of them, Tailappa, 
founded a now line of powerful kings, known as the 
Chdlukyans of Kalydn. They reigned for two bundre<l 
years (a.d. 973 to 1185). 

THE EASTERN CIUluKYANS. 

A.i>. 015 TO A.n. 1127. 

TiiE Eastern Chdhik^ns' are called, in all records, tho 
“Lords of Vengi.” iTio land of Vengi was, at first, tho 
strip of country lying between the Eastern Ghdts and 
the sea, from the river Godaveri on the north to the 
Krishna on the south. The old Hindu name was the 
Andhra country, and here the Andhras held sway for 
centuries. To the north lay the country of the Kjilingas ; 
to the south, the Pallavas of Kanchij to the west, at 
first the Western ChiUuyka kingdom of Badami, and later, 

■ the EAshtrakutas of MalkhM, and then the Western Chdlu- 
kyas of Kalydn. The chief town was ^'"engi, about seven 
miles north of Ellore, in the Godaveri district of the 
Madras Presidency, and ten miles from the gieat Kolair 
lake. It is now known as where there are many 

ruins of the ancient city. After a time, the capital was 
removed to Rajahmandry by the sixteenth king of tho line, 
Amma I., who had the titl^ Raja Mahendra, after ivhom 

* A f'liU aceoMnt of the Eastern Ch^nkjans, ■wjlh the name and 
date of each kin", and a complete geneali^ical toble, arc ghen by 
Dr. Fleet in the Jjidian AnCitjnary, rol xx. p. 1801. 
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liajahmandry ^ras named. The kin^om tol 
gone far beyond its first limits, both Chinese 

IJtKlaveri and to the south of tho Krishna. Iho Uhinese 
Ser H Ts^" in the seventh century, mentions the 
and of Vengi or the Andhra tingdom. In 't 

inscription on the Asoha pillar Hasti-rarman. king cd 
VengC i, named as a mjah rrhom he fvercame in the fourth 

century. The Andhras then niled tho ooi try 

2. The Eastern Chitahya line jras founded hy Kubp 

Vi.hnu Vardhana I., the hnneh liaek in 015. 1“ 

rear ho was alinointed ruccroy of k engi by his eliler 
Wher Mikiln II., who had taken * 

I’allavas, And then, whether it wa^s ‘he 

whoso reign is said to bemn m A.P. . . 

Pallavas, the Oangas, and the I«th"»hidas. Itie lour i^^ 
WnfrtoTral'luA aChba'a^a M took pos- 
session of tho Chola king<lora- reigned from 

thaVhe wi, ;;a fire o', .f 

Kalinga," “a lion who 'P'd m ' |,c fought 108 

5";L'ra1;K: oangas p lUa ,01 E—as, 
and hnill 108 temples to Soa ”, Ho seem, to hare 
temple ckcry lime he gimcd a \icton- 

f). VUayd ditya III., the thirteenth king ( a r* 
was cfiually valiant, lie “ e iconniicred 

the lie.rd of a Chola raj.h named 'la 'S' |1„„, “p 

1!;: "SC’d c.'X rSHirak'Iiti kmg, kn.hn. Ik), 
ho terntied that fircbramt, and hurnt up his (.1 j 

c' aSa I-. tl''= 
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918 to 925, had the title of llajah Mahendra. Ho trans- 
ferred tho capital from Veng^ to Rajahmandry. 

7. Vimali-ditya, the twenty-sixth hing, who caroo to tho 
throne in A.D. 1015..foarried a Cboda or Chola princess, 
tho daughter of RAji-rajah.* The next king, who was his 
eon, and half a Chola hy tuco, also married a Chola 
princess, and so did tho next king. An inscription of his 
gives the names of all his ancestors, and tells ns that the 
Jiastern ChAlukyan signs of royalty ivcre (1) a white 
umbrella, (2) a conch-shcll, (3) a double drum, (4) the crest 
of a boar, (6) a golden sceptre, (C) (images of) tho Gangs 
and Yamuna (rivers), and (7) two chauris or fans of 
peacocks’ feathers, 

8. Choda-deva I. was the twenty-eighth king. He reigned 
for about fifty years, from A.D. 10G3 to 1112. By the 
continual interraarrbgo of his ancestors ^vith CHola fadies, 
ho was by race more of a Chela than a Cbdlnkya, Wo ore 
told that he was “anointed to the kingship of the Chddas , 
(Chdias). He is also known as Rdjiga or Bujendra Chola 
He, too, married a Chola princess. He succeeded ot first 
to the throne of Vengt in 10G3. He then seems to have 
taken the Chola crown by conquest, and became king of 
tho Cholas as well. 

9. There Avero two kings after this, but they reigned over 
the Chola kingdom, Vengi being ruled by viceroys, their 
younger brothers or cousins. The last king.of tho line was 
Ohoda-deva II., who came to tho throne in A.». 1127. 
Nothing else is known of him. 


OHAPTEB XXXIX. 

RAJPUT RULERS IN THE DECCAN [emtimed). . 
THE HASHTRAKUTAS 
A p 754 TO A.D. 873. , 

From the, earliest times tnbes called Rdshtras or Rststikas, 
or, in PrAkrit, Ratthas, inhabited the north of the Deccan. 
They were probably descended from Aryan clans, who, in 
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a very early age, found' ‘their way through the Indus 
vallov and Gujarat, down into the country to the south ol 
the tindhya mountains by the coast route, and then went 
upwartls to the tableland along the ^ ‘ . 

md Tapti, This was bate casto had bean fo™™; 
these Aryans probably mixed freely "'*1^ Alrinfr 

ol the eonntry, each giving to the other and each tatang 
from the other much Sf its own religion and manners and 
customs. The Hindus formed >>7 *>'is imngling of the 
Aryans and tho natives were called Hatthas, •'je’e 

country was taown as Kattha-padl 'Hm mote Pe'™ of 
their, families called themselves Maha&tthas, or the gre^ 
Eatthas. Their country was Ma la-lMshtra This teim 
and tho term Maha-ratthas are well The 

day as the M.ahratta country and the Mabrattas Ihe 
lanVage they spoke was a form of Prikrit called Maha- 

TttsWi, the modern Mahrattl. 

2. Later on, some of the mime families 
into kUtas or groups ruled by ^lefs, and ca led 
or were called by others, R^htra-khtas, . • . 

tribesmen, or, in f r.fkrit, ''kt* 

wards further changed into R.Uhod, R*! -Jfh of India 
their chief clans, wfich went back into ^he north of Ind^a 
and hccamo one of the most famous of the clans of the 

^r'The Eilshtrakutas lived in their ancient seats to rte 
south of the Narbada long before the time ^“ka. J M 
first mention we find of them is in his inscription in which, 
about B.C. 250, he tells us that the Kdstikas were a people 
of the Deccan, In those days there was no groat EasMra 
knta nation ruled by a king. .Vs their "»">? ‘"’P^ the^ 
were formed of many tribes, each under 
Their ovcr-lords or Emperom were at fi”? ‘ke Andlw 
and after them tho Western Kshatrapas ^kout the year 
A.D. 100, the Western Kshatrapas wore o'ct'k™ „ 7 

Chaiidracupta. and their kingdom included m the 
this happeSd. the 

became independent once more, each chief ruling Ins o\’m 
irroun of villages for tho next 160 years 
^ In A.n. 550, tho ^Ycstcm Ch.Unkyans of B-Uldmi hecanic 
the foremost poAier in the Dcccan and the Overlords of the 
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]Wshtrnlciita cliicfs for tho next 200 years. But the pow'er 
of the Ciii\hikyan<5 grailuaily wcalcenccl hy constant 
wavs with t!\c Ballavas. One of tho most jHjwcrfnl of the 
IMshtraliutas saw this, ontl slowly and quietly made pre- 
parations to shake ofT the rule of tho Cliiilulcyans. Bitiing 
his time, lie waited till Kirli-varman, tho Chiilukynri king, 
was far ao’ay in the south of India, near Kitichi, fighting 
tho Pallavas, and tlicn rose, lie rapidly made himself 
master of Maliarashtra, for tho chiefs of his own people 
all joined him. When Kiiti-V'amian rctuincd, ho was 
defeated, and fled hack to the south, and I)anti durga, the 
liishtraknla chief, made himself king of the country. ‘ 

5. This lino of kings is known in history as the Itdshtra- 
kutas of Malkhcd. their capital city. They Mere “Masters 
of the Deccan ” for about two ccntorlcs and a rpiartcr, from 
about A.D. 754^ to about a.d. 973 By this time tho Kow 
Hindutam had'epread over India. Tlvo Pur.inivs had been 
vvritten. Tho Rtshtrakutas and their offshoot, tho 
lidhtors, in Northern India, being ruling princes and 
“sons of kings,” were known as Rajputs. They elalmerl 
descent from Ydclu, tho ancestor of the YAdavas, who, as 
we saw, spread over tho valley of tho Indus at a very early 
age. They worshipped both Vishnu nnd Sira, but more 
particularly Vishnu. Their crest wo-s Garuda, the mighty 
Eagle, on whose outspread wings Vishnu rode through tho 
heavens. Their “Royal signs” ^vere the gPeafc Pali-dhw'aja 
flag and the images of the goddesses of the Ganga and 
Yarauna(therivcrs Ganges and Jumna), “charming with their 
waves.” These they took from the Gfadlukyan kings, who 
had, loug before, captured them from one of the Gupta 
emperors The owmer of these images v^’as regarded as 
“Supreme lord” of the country. TJiulcr these powerful ' 
princes the New Ilindnism flourished, and temples were 
butlt ever}'where for the worship of Vishnu and Siva’ 
Many of the Rdshtrakiita grants to temples and Brahmins 
have been found, and it is chiefly from them that we get 
our knowledge of these kings, their names, nnd their 
wars Jainism, hou'ever, still continued to flourish, and 
many of the later kings were very kind to tho Jains nicy 
hked to have poets and pandite ot their courts. Some of 
them took great interest in tho Kannada or Kanarese 
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kngnage. Tlio earliest work on . r”®;*?’-, -11'° 

Ka\ i rjjn-marg-a, w as written in the reign of the fifth Ktn„. 

who Mas himself a groat scholar. 

G. Tho capital o\ the Kashtrakut.as m.is at firet M.^.nir- 
Vhandi, now Morkhaiul, in Kasik distnet The seat of 
power was in the ninth century changed 
khet, no^v Mnlkhcil, in (lie NiJama country, about JO 

miles S.W. of Hyderabad. r>A.i,fr..l.-ntnt» nf 

7. From about A.O B50 mo road of the 
the Deccan in tbc » orks of An.li tnivcUm ami » " I*" 
call tliem Mbaras ami their capital M.lnklr. f 'Y- "!f 
saiil to hate been very kiinl to these Mnhammailan Arahj 
ami to hate employed some ot them, a, 

Mi.ikinvas thciriar of nriting Manya-khet. The name 
k.lhdni is tho same' as Itallaha-niya, the rr."tn‘ 
Valabha-nlya, ami shows that these kings h.ml tho tttlo oi 

'’“'■have tho names cl twol.o ^>1^;'“ ’‘‘"ofe " 'X 
More lamls of tl.o Dcccai. from *.D. ^ 

'■"/ 'CfSr To?, u'l? Elephant ” 

e. uanuQMga. ^ cUnce Mas as keen as tho 

founded the line m «'»■*• . VtSUl.Vii 

ki,?“ °msTclJhants’'“<"”I«^^^^^ 'i' banks of the 

clam ho .cited tho capital «< the 

\aniiaii while ho was avay fighting the P,alla\a3 in tbe 
emitli vn the other Ibishtrakula chiefs then joined him. 
SVn SsarSii rctnn.cd they gate h.m battle and 

. "";u'5!o'''in"‘We another Eash.rakuta oh, of na.ne.l 
KakkaSah seized on the Uta countiy, or that part of 
Kakkarajali jjad been ruling, 

Gujarat 

‘£cml from llalitMlnrga'pnt his om> brother Indra on tho 
throne. Danti-durmi seems to have ruled badly 

AVe are told that Ins uncle Knslma, mLo probably 
a ^Mciil clan, "uprooted ’ his nephew because be had 
taken to evil ways. 
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l). Krlfllmn I. »-fr<.'i»;;tliciic*I mu! riilar^'w! the kin^'low. 
Kirli varmatj, i!u' (’Ii4lnkynJj, rdlleclo^l 

niiiilhor itrtnv III th<' soiiili, invndrcl liii <1rit]iiiiioti<i; liut he 
%v.vA RtiiJ WR* «miwMv hiUei!, (or ^v»* lic^r no n\orr 

of litni. nr»' tuhl tKil Kn*Iuu " put tu (liftht tlio ftreat 
Mild (tlio ('ll thikraii crent), iiikI tow a«n\’ fortune 

from till* Cli.ilukyaii family. A utrikiii^' iiriKif of the p'oat 
«c.a\Ui aiul jwnwr of Knihiu tiift 5 ’ «liU he nceu tu ihc 
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splcmliil temple of Kaihh-a at I^Hivra. Tin's maj'iiificeut 
shnnu, oiili its cliamlicrs cut out of the solid rock, eas 
built for the «or«lii{i of Siva by Krishna I. “The tery 
artist tsliu plnniied it «'a9 amazed at his own handiwork, 
and said, ‘flow did I do itV” “The gods, sailing in 
their cars through the skies, wore struck with wonder 
when they saw this tcmpli^ and said, ‘It must have made 
itself. i\o mortal hand could have built it.”' 

10. Dhruva “ the Firm ” was the ne'ct kmg. lie rose to 
power by “iumping over” his older biothcr, who cared 
only for pleasure. He took an army to the south, and 
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defcatoil ami imTiri«o«od the king of the Gangas. Ho 
humWctl the rallava king of KAnchi. ami forced him to 
give up hi^ eleplianls. Then ho marched nortnwarxK 
CWsins the Yimlhyas, ho invade<l the country of the rajah 
of the tatsM. His capital wM Kousambi, near Allahaliatt. 
Him Dhniva hamWed, ami drove far away into the desert 
country ot JIAmvild (Rajpotana). lie then earned away 
thct«o crc.at Slato umbrellas, which the > atsa rajah ha»l 
taken from the Gauda king of Rihar. Ho then attacked 
and defeated iho king of the Kosalas, and look away Ins 
umbrellas as well. The.«o wars muH have been mens raids 
for idumler. Hko those of the Mahmttas in after times, a.s 
we never hear that the IbAshtrakuta king ever nilctl any 
part of the countrj’ north of the Narlwda. _ 

U. Govinda IH., son of Dhnua, h.ad been ^ uva-rajah in 
his father’s lifetime. Ho was ehosen from among his 
hrothers a* being the bravest and the b«t of them, and is 
said to have i>ecn the “fas'ourite of Fortune, “a. very 
Vishnu in fame.” One of his daughters, named Unnna. 
dovi, married Dharma-p.ila, king of Bcnpl. Ho was the 
greatest king of his time. As soon as he was crownech 
“twelve kings who had obeyed hU father joined together 
to nut an end to the growing power of the RAshtrakutas. 
Alone, and without aid. the brave young kmc fell upon 
them and nut them to dight Ho set free the Ganga king, 
who had been imprisoned by his father, but ho at once 
rebcllcil, and Gcrvmda >vas forced to make war upon him 
and put him in fetters once more. Having set hia kingdom 
in order, and being lord of the whole country up to the 
Vindhra mountains, he collected a great army to invade 
Millwa. The Gurjara king fieri, and Milra, the ruler of the 
country close by, when his spies, watching 

the movements of Govinda, reported that the Rdshtrakutas 
were encamped on the slopes of the Viudhyas. “ went up to 
him. threw himself at his feet, and gave up to him his most 
liichlv valued treasures, such as no prince had ever had 
before ” Govinda made his brother Indra governor of the 
I ata country of Gujarat, and after lus death Indra became 
' independent, and his descendants ruled in Gujarat for the 
next hundred years. He then turned southi^rds, crossed 
the Tun-’.i-bhadra.and marched upon KAnchi He conquered 
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Bantiga, the king of KAnclii, and forced him to pay 
triljute. Up to this time tlio capital of the R.ishtrakutas 
had been at Maynr-Khandi, now Morkhand, a hill fort near 
Na^iik Goviuda mo%’ed the seat of rule to Jlanya-khet, 
now Malkhed, in the Nizam’s torritoiy. Ho sent ordera to 
Vijayaditya II., lord of Ven^', to build an outer wall 
round his city. This onler the Vengi king obeyed “as if 
ho had been his sen’ant.” Tiiiswasaliout A.D. 804. Before 
this Goviuda had taken from him the images of the god- 
desses of the Yamuna and Ganges, which the Eastern 
ChAlukyans iiad taken from the Guptas. The power of 
Govinda, tho mshtraknta king, was supreme from the 
eastern to the western ghAts, and from the Vindhyas to the 
Tunga-bhadra. lie made many grants to Brahmins. These 
grants, written eleven hundred years ago, may still be road. 

12. Amogha-varsha, “tho Fruitful Kaincr,” succeeded. 
Ho was opposed by somo of the RAshtrakuta chiefs, but-his 
cousin, tho king of LAta in Gujarat, came to his aid and 
seated him firmly on the throne. He was a powerful 
monarch and reigned for 02 years. He inherited "the 
three white umbrellas of kingship, the conch-shell, tho 
Garuda ecest, tho great PdU-dUwaja banner of tho Rdahtra- 
Inita kings, and the images of Ganga and Yamuna.” The 
inscriptions tell ui all this. He claimed to be overlord of 
the rulers of Mdlava and Yengi, but had often to fight with 
them. He fortified Malkhed, hU capital. IVhen he 
reached old age, lie gave up tho rule to his son, who had 
been for some time Yuva rajah. This king and his father, 
Govinda, showed great favour and kindness to the Jains. 
The famous Jain saint and author, Jina-Sena, listed at his 
court. He was the preceptor of tho king, ivhom ho praises 
very highly in his works. 

13. Kal^la was the last of tho BAshtraknta kings. His 
father, Kottiga, had been defeated by Siyaka, the Pramara 
rajah of Malwa, and his capital, Malkhed, had been 
plundered by Munja, the son of Siy^a Kakkala therefore 
succeeded to a much smaller and weaker kingdom than his 
ancestors had held. We know soaroely anything of his 
reigu, which seems to have teen lengthy. Ho n'.as at last, 
about A D. 973, overthrown by Tailapp.a, a Ch.ilukyan 
chief, who had mamed bis daughter, JAkala-<lcvi. 
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14. Thus tho lordship ol the DMcan, 
imsted by the liishtrahiitus from the Eestern Chaluhy . 
and held by them for abont 2;25 “fi " “ the 

by another branch of tho Chdlukyan , .rakiitas 

later Chtilukyaus of Kalydn, aUthough the Bj 
no longer reigned in Malhhed as lord, 
varions'’ebicf»ot the same race ""'. ff' ““t„riS 

country in tho Mahratta ami Kaiiara tountiics for cent 
afterwards. 


CHArTEB XL 

RAJPUT EULERS IN THE DECCAN . 

LATEK CIIALUKYANS OF KjXLYAN. 

AD OTS TO ABorr a.o 1100. 

M-e knotv of eleten kmga of this hne, -ho reig^or 
about 210 years, from A.p. 073 to „„ 

place -as token by L of Kalyd^ to distinguish 

W-n as the later CM ak> Chalukyans 

them as well from the caiJier II . ^ 

of R-ldAmi, who ru ~ . Ch4luky.i»s, who ruled in 
,.^n. 754, .as It fs not known uhat 

\ cngi from A.p. Ola to A D. Malkhcd. In 

their first f P'“' Seswara I., it was fi.aed at 

the time of the Under tho ChSlnkyan 

Laly .ill, in the power, and governed 

domimon of tho second king, laded 

colintnes Ato devi ^ ^ She was known as 

“ rS 11 va ’’ o? . “ho woman <»» -ord " She laid siege 
EUv.UvJ-a o I ,,ucll«l all rxshollions. Se^cral in- 
of a fort, ‘Xof licriKiwcr and her skill Mailala-devi, 
scnptions te l of U governed for hun the 

one ^8, Viknnnlka, tho most famous king of 

'te line, had siA '"'0*. 

"o‘’'5riuwoa tho •• Strong arinml,” was the first king. 
UnhMa the W. of the li.aal.trakM.as, was “blown out by 

1dm as a flame is Mown out by « fierce wind, so that of 
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the onco-frttnoiw Itiltha nilc thero xraa left onijr the name 
in the minds of men.” Tniln caitio from n branch of the 
old Ch.il iJky.iti stock winch had rulctl tho Deccan centuries 
before. For two hundretl years, while the Ihlshtrakutas 
boro away, tho chiefs of bis family b.ad kept in their own 
villages, waiting till tho lime fthoiild coino when a ChAlu- 
kyan rajah ahould ruto tho land once more. They were 
looked upon as an ancient and noble race, and they inter- 
married freely with the other ]hij{mt jirinces of the Deccan. 
Taila himself, as wo have seen, married a daughter of 
Kakkal.a, the last a! the IhtUha kings. IIo reigned for 
24 years, and seems to have spent most of his time on tho 
battle field. His kingdom included the soulh-wc.stcrn part 
of the Docc.an, and the north of Afysore. He was overlord of 
tho Konkan as n cH, t.e. roughly speaking, of all the country 
where Kanarcse h spoken, then known as the Kingdom of 
Kvintala. Gujarat was at that lime ruled by MuTa-rajah, 
tho head of another branch of tho ChiUukyans, known a* 
tho Clidlukyans of Anhihrad or Patton. Against him Taila 
sent an army umicr his general, lUrappo. Ho met at first 
with somo success, but was in tbo end driven back and 
most of his army killed. MMwa was ivded by Munja of 
tbo Paratn.'lra clan, uncle of tbo famous Dhoja. Munja is 
said to have defc-vtcd Taila, who invaded Millwa, sixteen* 
times. Hut Alunja, flushed with victory, then left his own 
kingdom hl.nlwa against tho advice of his aged general, 
Ruara, crossed the Narbada, and invaded the Deccan. 
Fate turned against him as soon as ho crossed the Goda- 
veri. Taila had heard that ho was coming and ivas ready 
for him. A great battle was fought and Munja was 
defeated and taken prisoner. After somo time he tried to 
escape, but wTia taken, put to shame, and made to beg for 
food from door to door, and at last cruelly killed. Taila 
seems, however, to have made no ottempt to subdue the 
north of the Deccan. 

3. Jaya-siiDha II , A.D. 1042, tho fourth king, was a great 
warrior. “ He destroyed the glory of King Bhojaof Rldlwa 
as the moon causes tho watcr-lihcs that blow in the day 
time to close their flowers at night.” He was the overlord 
of the Yddavas and the Kadambas. Ho is said in an in- 
Bcription to have defeated the mighty Chola king, lord 
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of the five DravWa nations, ami to have tahen to himself 
the countries of the seven kinra of the Konkaii too 
Chola Uns:, hoivever, in another inscription, claims to liar o 
defeated oayasimha, and to have taken from im 
Rattha-vedi coxjntry np to Bshiavaisi. . 

4. Somestvara I.; about A.D. 1050, rvas a famous tans m 
his ilay. He was ovcrlonl of the \adavp, the Katlamba,, 
and the Hovs-ilas. Mailalavlen, one of his wives, goi ernetl 
for him Rinaviisi. Another wife, Kclaln dcvi, goremed a 
district in Bijapur. She took onc-thiril of the ret emiM for 
herself, the rest going to the gods and the Brahrmns in 
eguai shares. He appointed his son; ^veniors of different 
parts of the country. Ho made Kaly.an (in the 
dominions), the capital ot the Chalukvan kingdom, It nr 
>vith the Cholas went on all through his t’eigu. 
wicked Chob, who had given up the religion o* 
went far into the G.anga country and burned the Jmii 
teraiiW Then Someswara came down upon mm. ne 
“ lolt the battle and yielded up his head, to 
ChAlukyan, who then marched southward to 
'drove the chief who was m charge of the toini 
lunele. Retuniing to bis capital,, be then went north* 
■walls, defeated Bhoja, the king of Mdlna, and drove him ^ 
too into the jungles." In the latter part of his reign he 
made his son Vikramafca kriva-rajah and 
armiea The prince ovcr-ian the whole of the He“?n. 
taking Vengi, Uhitrakot, and various 

and raakim: their chiefs submit to the Chalukyan over 
lordship. \Vhen he grew old, Somcsviaira wes att^ed by 
a fever for which no remedy could „55 = Ho 

great p.ain, he nuide up his mind to qmt the world. He 
?ent Jown to the river Tonga bfcidra and, eallmg on Siva 
to receive him, drovvaied himself in tlio sacred vvaters 
Poets made him the hero ol many poems and tales, for he 
was very kind to learned men. t *» _ i_f„- 

5 Vjiraindka was by far the most famous of the later 
Chihikvan kings. We have more Fd™ 

“1’ “..r'lL^limto^^^^l v“mX ? 

demb^" It was written by Bilhana, a native of Kashmir. 
Ss°of Vikramika. the Cli.«ukyau, are often mixed up 
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with stories of Vikramdka of Ujjaiii, i.e. Cliamlragupta II., 
jwrticularly as thwe is an era named after eacli of Uiem. 

6. Bilhana tells us tliat when Someswam died, lie ivns 
succeeded by bis eldest son, Someswara II., and that for 
some time be and Iiis younger brother Vikramiika lived 
together peaceably. After a few years, liowcver,.tbe former 
“ fell into evil courses," ruled badly, oppressed bis subjects, 
and tried to hurt his brother, of whom he was jealous. 
The latter then left court, and with an army went to wage 
war with the eiiemios of the Chdliikyans. Me firat attached 
Jayakesi, lord of tho Konkaii, who ruled at Goa. .Tayokesi 
at once suhniittod and gave him '‘more wealth than ho 
wanted.” He seems to have gi\cii a good deal of this liaek 
for wc are told that ho ’*TCmlere«l lasting the smiles on the 
faces of the Koukaui ladies.” Ifo then went soutlnvniils 
along tho coast and subdued the whole of the Kerala or 
Clicro kingdom. Turning castwaids, probably through 
tho PdlghAt gap in thc'gluVts, he next attacked tho Chola 
kingdom, when the Cnola king saw how strong ho was, 
ho submitted and gave him his daughter in mairiage on 
the condition that be should not plunder his country to* 
tho south of the Tungrtbliadra. VikramAka then tniirched 
iiortlnvards. But, soon after, nens reached him that tin- • 
* Chola kinc had died, and that Ids kingdom wn-s in coii' 
fusion. VikramAka them marched Uack to KAnchi, ]«il 
down all rdwls, and seated his young brother in law, son 
of the late king, on tho thtonc. As soon a.s Vikmniaka’s 
back was turned, however, there wn-s a fresh rising, anti 
the young king was kille<b Ibijiga, lottl of VeugX al'^o 
known as JWieiidra Chola, then nmde a treaty «ith h’orncs. 
wara, the ChiUukyaii king, who agreed to help him to 
seize on the throne of KAurhi. which he claimed, ns being 
himself a Chola and next heir, if he uonid aai him to 
fight with VikraTn!ika. The two kings nidtcd their foi’ees 
.and tn.nrc)icd soiithwanl" to attack Vikmmikn 'nioro 
was a great battle, in which Vikramtka wn.s victorious, 
lt.ijTg.1 tleil, and .Sonieswata w,as taken prisoner. Wh.st 
l»ecaine of him is not stated hv ih]li.nn.s. Vikrain.lk.i 
tn-arched l«ck in triumph to KalyAn, ami was crowiusl 
king in I07G. 

7. Vikrumika reigrict! gloriously for 50 years. One of hi* 
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fipt act? to set n«ule the Saka cm, and to make one of 
tis oivn, which ha call«l tho **Ch:i]Hk}M Viknuna K.-ila,” 
he giiuuii" with tho first year of his retgn, A.D. 107G. Tho 
other well-laiown Vikrama era Ikcgins, as wo have seen, 
nicire than 1 100 years Iwfore this,' in K c. 57. “ liy his own 
act, vniaideti, he nihbcti o«t the bright S,\ka era.” Kc 
said, ‘'Wliy shonJd the gion* of King Yikramiditya he seen 
any lon^r ? So, in a loud voice, lie hade Time count from 
his own era.” Ho fondly hopwl. no doubt, that this era of 
hU Would last for 1000 years. But instead of keeping it 
up, his auccesscu-s imitateii biro, and cacli bad an era of his 
own, dating from his own accession. 

fi. Yiknnn.-ik.i h.ad many vri\cs. \Ye know the names of 
si^, each of whom ruletl some town or district, the revenues 
of which she took for her own use. Tlicy were princesses 
of various Rajput clans, Kailambas, Yiidavas, and Kala* 
churis. One of them, Cfuuidro-lckha, daughter of the chief 
of the Sihiharos, was a prl of rare beauty. Her father 
proclaimed for her a 5imycimrora, which was attended hr all 
the chiefs aud kings of the Deccan. She looked at them 
all, and then plac<xl the marriage wrcatli round tho neck 
of the ChAhikrnn prince. 

9. After Vitraro.ika bad rcignctl for some lime, Jayasimha, 
his younger lirother, rebellea against him. He had been ’ 
made Mccroy of B.\navi\si. He took all the money in the 
treasury, tn^i to bribe the king’s troops, and Avrote letters 
to the Prarid.a kings asking them to join him. Several 
chiefs did so. llo then marchcil up to the river Krishna, 
encamped on Us banks with a great army, burnt and 
plundered the snllagcs, took many prisoners, and was so 
sure of 8UCCCS3 that he sent tauating messages to bis elder 
brother. Vikpainaka tried in rain hr letters and mess.»gcs 
to turn him liack into the path of duty Finding that all 
his efforts were iu vain, he marched against him at the 
head of his forces. He found his brother at the bead of 
a great army, with many elephants. The elephants rushed 
forw anls and spread coiifu«ion and dUmav through the royal 
army. Horses and men were dri\en back when Vikrariilka 
pressed forwattloii his own elepfuitt. “Go3<ling it to mad- 
ness,” he rushed into the thickest of the fight. He dealt his 
' Soe j>. 146 vt this booL 
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12, SomeswaiA IV. the last king »f 
It. his time tl.o Cltilnkyan potvor grajv 
till it CC..SH1, and its place was taken by J j 

more powerful ckns. Somestswra made »■»>";“ Si J 
the Kalaehuris, his general. He was [he 

bv Trola, chief of the Kakal.ytB, a nsmg. “ 

cist of tho lleccan. Mijala made '"'"f' ' f 
, 1160. Another Kalachun chief named Bomma kept the 
Okilnkyan kingdom together for a time. .''j“ 

breaking np. ^n the north the YMavas of Desagirl seuca 
. on the imrihern and eastern part of Bceean an 1 in ^ 
south the HoysSlaa became the rulers of tho Muntij about 
llOO. The descendants of Someswara ‘S, 

tilled as petty chiefs of groups of "”"8“ , S 
country for a long time afterwards, and then wo lose sign 
of thorn. 


THF. KALACHOiUS OF THB DECCAN. 

U2S TO A.o. 1183. 

Rise or TUB Ll^c»vt^3, A.t> JICO. 

in tho country round Jaipur, ''c TCAkniar 

•i. • 1 1 •> 10 1 n Their cAPital n’lis at first Ivftlanjar, 

that best of the ninth or tenth century, into 

Krishna, found his «a), in . , The dhwaja, 

or haulier ot tlie cum, uui». ^ i „ » 'n.nr.o nro •spven 

wa™he nse oi'the Hindu religions sect 

“"S? i" s im L™ time the general of the l^t CMlii- 
i.,rr„?-^!Ssomesviarft IV. Before his time tho Kalachun 
rlM>ved the Chilohyaii king as their overlord. 
' Eijilla mtlotailf hidopendenl about the year A.n. 1162. 
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In his time the Lingayeta arose in the Kanaresc country. 
They caUcd themselves Vira^aivas, or Champious of Siva. 
They adored tlie linga (a small black stone, wliich is put 
into a silver box and mom round the neck or tied to the 
arm) and Nandi, the hull of Siva. They Iicld Erahmins in 
contempt, did not helieve in tlio transmigration of the soul, 
remarried their widows, and did not practise child-marriage. 
They spoke Kaii.-irese, and their learned men have nritten 
many hooks in that language. They now form about one- 
third of the population in Belgaum, Dhilnvar, and Bijapur 
districta, aud about one-tcuth in Mysore and Kohlapur. 
The AVodeyars, or Rajahs of Mysoie, from 1400 to 1763 
were Lmgaycts. Tlie founder of the sect was a Kanarese 
Brahmin of the Bijapur district named Basava. At the 
nee of eight years lie had read a great many Sai>.v books. 
When the time came for him to put on the sacred thread 
ho would not have it, because those svho wore it adored 
the sun Ho said that he kiicsr'only the worship of Siva, 
and did not hclievo in caste. His srisdom and piety os ho 
grow up came to the notice of Lis uncle, who was chief 
iniiiistcr to Bijjala, and ho gaso him his daughter Gauge- 
devi in marriage. The Bmhmitis however, would not 
leave him in peace, so ho left that part of the country and 
spent hia time in study in a dist.int village. After a time 
his uncle died, and Bijjala, w ho had heard much of his piety 
and learning, scut for him; and gave him tho placo of his 
uncle. Ho went to Kalyrtn with liis sister, tmd was there 
nwido chief Twiuistcr, cotwTOandcr-iw.chicf ami treasurer, mid 
w!is second in po«er only to the king, who in cutler to 
bind him still more closely to himself gaso him his younger 
sister Nila-Ioehan.'i to svife. The pisler of Baviin had a son 
who, being -moTo licautiful than he, wa.s named Chenna- 
Barava, i.r. the ite.sntiful Bas.-i%a. An nccoiini of the now 
faith pre.'iehcd by the uncle and nepliew is gii-cn in tho- 
}liu»iv<i I’tirtinn and C/imiw /»risrtirt /Vninu, the two s.ncrcil 
i>ook.s of the Jnngnycts, w-hose priests are called Jangam.is. 
The'two brothers persecute*! the Jains, and spent h groat 
deal of the slate money on the support of the j.ingain.x« 
and on tho spread of their faith. This made Bijjnhi, the 
raj.ili, who ivas n Jain, sxry uneasv. He ccascsl to put 
trust in Ihisava, and to vex him ho bl!nde<l two pious 
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ivs-m.,.., Tl,cn 11, Ictt tbo ‘ t k 1 

10, v„, H-„t .,l,o ol Wi mi" ""ml/l n”i|„ “ 

11,.. kini;. II,. m.o,lo l.i^ ««V t? .™“« The £ 

ill tbo nniht o[ lii-' oflicers. Cnil "«*■ },{,n«olf in N 

l!a.,,i,», lie,!. One U ».,i,l 10 hmo .Ir.,»..,ca him-ell 
Kanam. The oilier . , . ,• 

3. I„ II.,. li„„- -I 11, » K«l.,.|.,in " '■''LY'.'- 

■ ecnUin-. ,nl,<ic, »"j' ‘'""5'"? „„ „( SouhIoI", 

citccni. ‘We lead that S.i\nhdc\i, I very 

who succoimIc*! liH fiilhor lhji.»K ‘ • jj 

Moll. Tim .he did in imWi- , ‘‘ W. ^ 

nijah'i <Ud the fiamc. One of the Tlic-ic 

ciwlonio are not tho^e Soinc^warti re took 

Almost nnincdmlcly nfterMarm , v.n lloll iH 11 
over,, 1, cue, 1 I,,' the 


CHAlTBlt XLl. 

ItA.lrUT IIUUIIIS IN Tin: DT.CCAN 

THK YADAVAS. 

,vho,.. ivo \ji;„''!;::.i‘>ii,e,/u. « .he 

ha\c hcen an j to tho west of the Chamhal, 

11,0 couutry "m™' n„„SleJ " W, Ih. native, of 

at a very „,k p.,rt i,i tho ,vnr o! Iho JlahahUa- 

tho cooi.trv. 1 ' J I Oj. „„acr ihe.r great 

rata. A^ V"'®, „i .q i,a>e gone far to the west, to 

' chu-f ; In the inscriptions the Yiidaias are 

DwAraha in and D«Ar.aka.’' I.nter still, m 

Ace another hianch went on into tho 
the Bnddlmt Afi . ^Tppor Godaien 

country" ThS IWams of Vevamn, ivhich 

I See mnp on page 
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was tlieir chief town. Another hmiich went still further 
south into the Mysore mintwnntl settled aronnd Dwilra- 
Samndni, now Ilalelnd, in Northern Afysorc- They nre 
known as the YiUJata Jloysitlas. Uoth branches claim to 
bo IJajputs of the J^unar race of Ksh.atriyas. Tho present 
lino of Mysore rajahs claim descent from n Yiidava chief 
named Vijaya, who alwiut tho year I-IOQ camo south from 
Dwetraka and settled near the present city of M^’sorc. 

Tin: iroYsXLAS. 

Aitorr A.». 10iX> to a.d. 1310. 

Tins lino of kings, like the Kadambas, ruled in tho 
south of tho Deccan, in tho KarnAta or Kanarcso country, 
now called Mysore. ITcre they reigned gloriously from 
tho elorenth to tho fourteenth cenfury. They arose in a 
village in Manjarahad in Mysore. 

2. Near this village there was a jungle, close to which 
there \7as a temple of the village go<fdc5s. Tiic jungle was 
haunted hy a man-eating tiger, which hud killed so many 
people that the tdllagcrs were afraid to go near the temple. 
One day a young chief named Silla went to tho temple, end 
as he was worshipping the goddess with the aid of the 
piicst the tiger sprang out of tho jungle. The terrified 
priest snatched up an iron rod that was lying on the , 
ground, gave it to Sila. and cried out in the old Kanarese 
language, “ Hoy, SAla,” i.e. ” Strike, oh Sdla J " The chief 
hurled the rod at the tiger with such force as to kill it on 
the spot. H© then tooK the name Iloysila, and his clan 
put the figure of a tiger on their flag. The grateful priest 
asked the villagers, who now* came to the temple without 
fear, to give the young chief ono pana or fanam (four annas 
eight pies) a year from each family. This they gladly did, 
and tho next year the fee was doubled. Hoysila laid the . 
fees at the feet of the priest, and was told to raise a small 
force of armed men and pay them out of the fees. In due 
time the priest told him to build a city and reign over it. 
This city was Dw.lra-Samudra, now Halebid, which became 
the capital of tbe Hoysala kmgs. Sala’s daughter Maha- 
devi married the Chilukyan king. The Hoysilas wore at 
first Jains, but about 1170 the reigning king changed to 
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the New Hiiiduism. The 'first five chiefs ohej-ed the 
Chalukvan king as their ovcrlonl. 

3. Vinayiditya (1047-1 JOO), the son of Sala, succeeded 
hill). He extcjidefl his njle over the surrounding country, 
and built roany towns and temples. “The temples he built 
were so largo that the pits dug for making bricks became 
tanks, the hills from which stones were taken became 
plains, and the ruts made by the wheels of the carts taking 
mortar became rarines.” His son Bittiga was the chief 
general of the Clialukyan army. He is said to have struck 
terror into the Chola kin£», who was eager for war, and to 
have “ broken the rajah of K^tlinga on the field of Kittle.” . 

4, Bitti-dera, or Bittiga (1 101-1141 ), wasa powerful ruler. 
The Chdlukyan prince v ikram.Oca had, when Bittiga was 
still a youth, remarked to his attendant.*, “Know ye that 
of all the kings nho obey roe, the Hoysala is alone 
invincible.” He ruletl over the whole of the Ganga-vadi 
country, which ho conquered with the aid of his general, 
who came of the old Ganga stock and was named Gangn- 
rajah. He defeated the Gangas in a great battle at 
Tal.ik.ld on the Kavcrl, and then went on to subdue all 
the country to the cast and to the west of the Western 
Gh.tts in hiysorc, including Malalwr, South Kanaiu, Salem, 
CojmlKiJore, .'jud Ik'llary. He also cojiqiiered Bclgaum and 
Ph.'irwilr in the Southern Mnhratta country, which, how- 
ever, he held under Yikram.4ka Jf., the Cli.iliikj'an king. 

5 Bittiga, like all the former princes of his line, was at 
first a .Tain. He w.as cbnvcrte<l to the Vcidiiiavn f.iith bj- the 
apostle IWnuimija-chilri, who h.ad Act! to the HoysAla court 
for refuge from the Cho?.a king, who was a worshipper of 
Siia. At the eamo time ho changiKl liis iuntno to Vishmi- 
%nrdlian.a. This was alioiit 1117.' It is aiid tli.it he 
Iwc.imc a Ycishnaia lx*eause Ihtni^nuja r.ist an cnl spirit 
out of his daughter which the .fain pnesw had trieil to 
do in v.iin. Another re,»«oii ii said to lm\c l,ocn that 
!Um.tiuij.i told him tint the Jam priesUt were so lianglity 
that they would not cat with him Tlie king had lost a 
finger, ami it was a rule with the Jam pnc«t8 not to take 
food from anyone whose hamls were not perfect. When, 
therefore, he pul them to the test, and they rcfii««l to take 
his food, he svM 80 angry that he went oier to the other 
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side, ilaniamija is s iU\ to have destro^'cd 700 Jain temples 
and to have iisoil tlio stones for tlie hank of a Jargo tank 
at Mi'lkdtc, near Jl^’soro, wjierp he set up In's throne as 
the g«ru of the king. Since then the gum of J.Ii51k<Stc, 
known as the Pafa K.Ua-Swdmi, Im ruled the faith of the 
Sri-Vcishnavas of Southern India. After twelve years 
IWm.lmija went hack to Sri-nuiga, and there ended his 
ilays. The HoysAla kings after Bittign u'ero .some of them 
S.\ivas and some Vcishnava% hut they >Mnc kiml to the 
Jains and to other sedts. 

C. Vira-Bellala II. (1173-1210) was the first independent 
IloysJIa king. Four yc.ars after he came to the throne he 
set himself to overthrow the ChjUnkyan king Somes- 
wara IV. Ho dcfoaloil Ikunma, his general, in a hard- 
fought hattio to the north of Dhinv.ir, and tlicn marching 
northwards ho also dcfcalc‘1 Bhillama, the king of the 
Dovagiri Yildavas. “TJius by the favour of the god 
N'arAvnn.i ho reigned over the KontaU or Kiirmrcsc country, 
tho former king<lou\ of the Western ChAUikyans to the 
south of the Knshna and the MalparlJja. Tlic final battle 
hctwccii the two Yndam clans of the Deccan and Southern 
India— tlie YAdavas of l)o\*agirl under Bhlllaina and the 
HoysAlas under Vira-Bcllala — was fought about .V.D. 119D 
at Soratur, near Gadag, Bhitlania was Idlled and the 
HoysAlas completely victorious. TJie Dovagiri army is 
said to have numbered 200,000 men udth 12,000 cavalry. 
Vira-Bcllala pursued it for 18 miles and cut it to pieces. 
Tlicn, halting and reforming his troops, ho went on to take 
nil the forts of the country, including Gooty. He thus 
held the wliolo of tho Southern Mahratta and Kaimrcsc 
covintnes, which had passed from the Kclaclmris to Somes. 
w.ira IV, the last W.' CliAliikTi*.an king, ami from him fo 
tho Yadav.'is of Devagiri. tinder Vira-Bcllala II. the 
kingdom of tlic Iloys-itas re.nch«l its widest limits. The 
next three kings gradually lost all tho country except tho 
Kaiiareso districts of Gnngav.Uli or Mysore, over which 
they reigned. 

7. Vira-Bellala III was tho fiftfi and last king of tho 
HoysAlas. About ah. 1310 Ala iid-diii, tlie Muhaniniadan 
Khdji king of Delhi, who hail eonqueted tho l>e%agiri 
Yudava«, sent .an army under his general Malik KAfur, 
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vl.icli l.ii.l t1,c Iloj-I-Ua kiiiffloni, i cfcatccl ainl 

rapli.ml Vira-liallaU III., aii'l took »i.il iilii.ulcrc.l h.a 
capital city, Itaara SaiMitlm. Tlio Miiliaiiraiailan arii.y 
a-ciit luck to Doltii “ latU'ti tt ilk cokk , 

8. Tlicic ia a f.imom atylo of biiiklili" kiioaii aa ti c 
Cli.iliikv.iii. It rcaaicil imfoetioii iimlcr the lloys.tl.i 

kiiim, ill,, tpcitl a itrcat .leal of tl.cir rcicniic on .iiayiu- 
r.cent tciiiplcj Tbcirgical aicliitccts and sculptors ivuc 



.1 ji 1 ..ca«ni T-ik.'in.icb‘iri .uwl lus equally famous son 
11, c ivell-kliom, Sontlicrn Imka 

p.mkt,n.icl . n. The ki ^ ^ 

1 , that oil tke ton, 

it iras neg i l,e.ai,tlful temple is tliat at Ecliir, kiiilt 
fini.lied A iotliir^ after, his Limet.ion from the .Tam 

?itk^c a?:;-“o B.>>“^^^^ 1140. pc stone 

taitn l>y I ^ temples Tvas so good and the carving 
":l'iU,d St eit noiv.Ifter seven centuries, the image. 
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arc as sharp and clear aa the tlay they were fimshed. There 
are thousands of elephants, horses, hulls, and scenes from the 
llamAyana and Mahalih.lrata cars’ed beautifully in marble. 
It is said that the building of the Ualebid temple went on 
for 200 years, and ^Yaa stopped by the invasion of the 
Muhanimadaus and tlio overthrow of the IIoys.-lla kings. 

‘yXdavas of DEVAOIRI. 

A.D, liS7 TO A.D. 1.112. 

The Devagiri YAdavas, like the RAsbtrak«t.^s, held sway 
in the'north of the Dccc-an from very early times. They 
seem to have settled in the Senna or Sevana country, 
around the source of the Godaveri. It was known as the 
Senna-desb, aficnvards KhSn-desb. Their chief tOAvn was 
Senna, now Sinnir, in the Nasik district. The first of the 
line of chiefs was named Sevana. Inscriptions give us the 
names of 22 chiefs, who obeyed first the Jbishtrakutas and 
afterwards the Western CbAlukyans from about A.D. 800, 
when o'e first hear of them, dowjt to about a . t >. 1000, 
when they bccamo independent rulers. Their crest was a 
golden garuda or eagle. They intermarried freely with 
the IlAshtrakutas and Chalukyans and other noble Kajput 
families. They claimed to be of the race of Krishna and 
to be Ivmar Rajputs, but many of them were pious wor- 
shippers of Siva. Some of them fought on the side of the 
Ch.tlukyans against their foes. One of them, Bhillama, 
was the general of the Ch.llukyan army under A'^ikram.'lka. 
He is said to have been "the glory of the Cbalukyan 
family of Kalyiln and to have saved them from their foes.” 

2 Bhillanm. (1 187-1191) was the first Yadai-u king. When 
Vikram.aka died he made himself independent, antt wrested 
from his son Sotneswara all the nortUeru and eastoriv parts 
of the Chdiukyati kingdom, iucluding Kalydn, doivn to 
DUdrwar. Later on the Hoysdia Yddavos, who hcul under 
their king Vira-Bellala, seizra on the southern part of the 
Chalukyan kingdom up to the nver Krishna, attacked 
Bhilhama. He ivas killed in a grc.it battle fought at 
Soratur, near Gadag, in 1191- 

3. Jaitugi (1191-1210), the son of Bliilhiroa, w.'is the 
second king. Ho defeated the “lord of the Andhra 
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comitrv,’’ wlio was at tliat timo tlic 
Maha.ievn. Him l.o slew, and in his stead placed Gana 
‘ jiali, the nephew of the sUm king, on the throne of the 

mticli stronger than his 
fattr S gnnuU;thor. He ostahli.hed his fimdv 

„„r t ,,0 ot 

ivor JS He w o lum hi. toightcr i.i mam,so. b.iigha, a 
i, saM to have held 81 fottilietl totvns in the Maliratta 

“ n »T 1-1 310) »a» the eixth and l»t of the 

YidaJSnt of Pet ag'iri. In 1304 

of FiiiiB Sliah. the Muhammadan (Khil])) Mtig ot JJclni, 

?he )™h- mbiite which the Hindu king agreed to send 

' '"o' In a few rears after this the Yadaras paid tributo and 
1 But in 130G, the ^Adaya king 

YYOrc le t Ala, who was hy this time 

filing iv| ggnt a strong force into the Deccan 

Emperor of Dollm^ Bent lU Kama-chandra sub- 

under ,6 gjjj yrent to Delhi, where he ^wis 

nutted, pa honour and agreed to bo subject to the 
received wUh hoMUr a „ 
emperor. He died m j, 

S'eouS^ 3 defeam. and killed him. ’Thus ended 
the rule of the Tiida^as of Deragiri. 


the KAKATIYAS 


The Kilkatiyas was 
centuries -in Teling.Uia, 


a line of kings who reigned for 
the land of the Telugus, between 
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tljo rivers Krisiitia ant! ttodaveri, a j>.»rt of the ancient 
Amllira country. It \va« known aa the kingdom of 
Wnning.al. To the north laytlic kiitgdom of Ori.'isa ; the* 
country to the wc.st was riilc<l l»y the YrldaVa.s of Devagiri, 
and the country to the «onth l»y the lloys.tlas of DwAra- 
samudra. 

2. Tlio Kdkatlyas, so callctl from the gcnldcss KAkati 
whom tiiey ivorsliiiipcd, were prokahiy an oITslioot of the 
Histcrn CliAliikyans of Vengi, who «‘cro their overlords for 
centuries. Their carUcst chief is eaiil to have been 
Utianga lihnja, who, nrol»ably aliout the seventh ccntinr, 
wandered down with his chin into the Dcrc.ui and *‘dro\o 
ids cattle” into the lands to the south of the Godaveri, 
where ho settled. The legend of the tribe was that his 
sou Natida built a fort called Namla-giri, and married the 
daughter of one of the early Chola kings. Ho was 
attacked and shiin by one of tho kings of Oriss.». His 
young queen flc<l to the south, to a hill known as Ifarmtna* • 
Kondn or'Monkcy hill, whero she was given food and 
shelter by a kind old Hnihmin. Here her son was born. 
Ho grew up to bo a nowcrful chief and ruled tho country • 
around Ilanuma kot\aa. He l)Uilt a city close to the bill, 
and made it bis capital. Hero n line of petty chiefs, whose 
names have been lost, reigned for about tOO years, as 
subjects of the Ch.iluky.ins. 

3. Tri-hhuvana-malla was the reigning chief about the 
year A.D. 1100. He may bo regarded os tho first of the 
KAkatiya kings, I'.e. tho first nlmut whom anything is 
known. All that is known, however, is his name and tho 
fact that he reighed in Hanutna-kondo. This old town is 
now a suburb of Warangal, which is situated in the south- 
east corner of what is now the slate of Hyderabad, on the 
railway line between the city of Hyderabad and Bezwada. 

4. ^ola-rajab was the second of tho line. It is said 
that, as he was out hunting one d.iy, he found a Saiva 
lingam at Waraiigal, then a Tillage not far from Hanuma- 
kond.o. It had the power of turning into gold any other 
metal which uas rubbed on it. Prolvrajab, with the help 
of the luigam, turned into gold great quantities of iron and 
copper, and became veiy neb. But when he tried to t,ake 
the nuigic lingam to Hanuma-konda, ho found tliat be 
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could not niotc it. llo thcreforo leniovcd lih upitnl to 
llio villagi' of. Warangrtl, about tho year -V.I). llTiU. His 
•wife was a .lain lady iiaiuwl MupKila-tlcvi, Ho nMs now a 
great warrior, and wo are told tliat lie made war on the 
Cbalukyans of Kaly.lni, and captured their rajah, 
Tailapiia III., who was at first his overlord. Ho released 
him, and from that time rcigiicd as an independent rajah, 
and was therefore tho first rajah of '\^n^angal. On the 
birth of his son Uiulra, tho astrologers foretold that ho 
would one day munlcr his f.ither. The littlo hoy w-as 
• therefore sent into the jungle and left there, to he killed 
by a tiger, lint ho was found liy a Saiva priest, and taken 
to thc“tom]ilc, wiicrc ho was brought up. and became n 
servant of tho temple. Years afterwards l'rol.i-r.ajah, who 
was a mighty hunter, lost his way in the jungle and came 
to the tcmplo, tired and hungry. He was rvalkinc Jn, 
without Ica^c, when his son, who was in charge, and did 
not know who lie was, tried to push him out, and in the 
struggle atahhed him. Ho was seized by tho kings guard, 
who had come up, and the priest of tho temple, who had 
taken tho child out of tho jungle and was stil alive, told 
tho story The dying king saw that he could not evade 

the decree offate, and made his son-lus successor. 

5. Eudra deva, also c.dled Pratapa-ltudM dova I., filled 
with horror at his crime, sought to atone for his guilt in 
skying his father by building the groat Temple of the 
'Tliousand I’ilkrs at llamima-konda It is still standing, a 
magnificent specimen of tho Chalukyan style of building. 
On a hu"'C stone skb there is a long inscrintion m Sansent, 
WTitten In old Kaiiarese letters, from w Lich w o get our 
knowledge of the Kiikatiyan kings It is dedicated to 
“Rudra the Thunderer,” and is said, in another inscription, 
in old Telu"H, to have been built by Rudra, son of i’rok 
rajah, son orTri-bhiiv.ina It bears the date equivalent to 

' ^udra was a greater king than any of his line before 
him Ho overcame the rajah of Cuttack or Onssa, and 
made him pay tiibutc Uc also conquered many kings 
whoso names are gi' en in the inscription in the temple, 
hut of wiiora nothing else is known. Among them we find 
Mallam the sixteenth Yddaiarajah of Devagiri Ills end 
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vfas Mil, for ho -was kiUcd hy his own brother ^^abadcv}l, 
who had rebelled against him. 

G. Mahadeva did not reign long. Ho made his brother’s 
son, a young prince namc<I Ganapati, Vtiva-rajah, and 
leaving him in charge of Waraiigal, set out to attack tho 
rajah of Devagiri, who iiixndcd tho kingdom when he 
hcartl of tho death of tho mighty Uudra. Alnliadeva was, 
however, killed in the battle that was fought, and Ganapati, 
son of Kudro, was placed on tho throne, aliout a.D. 1228. 

7. Oonapati-deva, the fifth* of the line, bad then, to 
defend his capital against tho victorious Ysidava-rajah. 
This ho did with great success. The nijah of Devagiri 
was defeated, pursued, and overtaken, and had to give his 
daughter in marriage to tho KsHvatiya prince. From this 
time the line of KAkatiya kings were known us the 
Gauapavis of TcHngsina. 'Xhe reign of Ganapati was long 
and glorious. He overcamo all tho rajahs of the surrouiKb 
ing country, whom ho rulwl as their overlord. He restored 
to nis throne tlie raj.ah of Ncllorc. who had been expelled. 
Ho was a devout worshipper of Siva, and is said to have 
treated 'tho Jains with gre.at cruelty. IJo began the 
building of the grc.at stone wall round Wnrongal, the 
remains of which may still bo seen. The city was some- 
times c.alled, after this, tho “ Eka-Sila nagar," or the One- 
Wall-City. The rajah died before it was finished, but bis 
widow liudramnia-deri, tho Yadaia princess, who ruled 
tho country after biro, completed tho work. The well- 
known traveller, ifarco Polo, who visited tho Deccan at 
the time, tells us that she was a wise and well-beloved 
queen, who ruled her kingdom well. 

8. Pratapa-Eudra II. was tho grandson of Ganapati deva 
who hiid no son, by bis daughter Dmaka. His grand- 
mother, liudrama-devi, governed the country till he grew 
up to be a nmn, and then made over the rule to him. He 
reigned for several ye.afs with great glory, and extended 
his kingdom on the west up tb Raichur, between the rivers 
Tunga and Bhadra. But later on in his reign the Muham- 
madans invaded the Deccan for the first time. First 
Devagiri was conquered by Ala-ud-dm Khilji in 1294 
and forced to give tribute to Delhi. Later on, in 1309, his 
general, Malik Katur, invaded Tclingana. The rajah of 
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Waningnl submitted, ga>c iin all liis jewels, and nearly all 
his horses ai»l elephants, ami ajn'ccd to pay tribute. 6iico 
more, when the To^lik Hno oi‘ ein}ieror8 svas reigning in 
Delhi, Muhammad Toglak Iwl his army- into Teling.ina. 
The first time ho was repulsed, Imt, returning with a larger 
force, he took Warangal and sent Kajah Hudrn a prisoner 
to Delhi, in A.D. 1328. IIo agreed to hold his kingdom as 
a subject of tho emperor and returned to IVanmgal, where 
he died two years aucrwanls. 

9. Krishna, also called Kaiiha^'j'a-naik, was tho seventh 
and last rajah of note. In his time the Ilahmani Sultan of 
the Deccan conquered Warangal, and allowed Kanbayya 
to rule as his subject. After him came feeble kings till, in 
A.D. 1424, tho Ifahinani Sultan then reigning took tho 
town and put to death all the members of the roral family. 
Since that time Warangal has been jaded by Munamniadan 
princes. 

10. During the decline of the Warangal rajahs numerous 
petty chiefs made themscUcs independent; they were 
called polygars, ami oboyed the Hindu rajahs of Vijaya- 
nagar. Tho chief of them was tho raiah of Kondavir, 
whoso kingilom Avas the country now colled Guntur, He 
and those Avho came after him were known as the Reddi 
rajahs. They were great patrons of Telugu literature. 
Xellore was the se-at of another line of chiefs who ruled 
that part of the country after the Cholos lost their power. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

SOUTH INDIA IN EARLY TBIESA 

Fkoji the map of India, it may be seen that Southern India 
includes thiee tracts, each with well-marked boundaries. 
These are ; the plain on the western coast, lying between 
the "Western GbAts and the Arabian sea ; secondly, the 
plain on the eastern coast, lying between the Eastern 
GhAts and the 15ay of Rciigal ; and, thirdly, the upland 
country between the Eastern and "Western GhAts, wliich, 
strictly speaking, forms the southern part of the table-land 
of the Deccan, from the rest of which it is divided by the 
river Krishna. The plain on the castcrTi coast is in the 
north watered by the rivers Pemr-dr, Pon-Ar, and PAldr, 
and in tlio south hy the rivers KAveri and "Yeigiiy. Of 
these rivers the Kdveii is by far the longest aticr largest 
All the country lying north of it may bo called the 
Northern Carnatic, and thb country south of it the 
Southern Canratic. 

2. Old Tribes and Races in South India. — The oldest 
of the Kdl or Dravidian tribes in South India weio the 
Vill-Avar and the Mfn-Avar. The I’^jlJ-Avar or Bowmen 
(vill^bow) lived m the hilly trnds and jungles and 
hunted. They are also known as Bliils and Billuvar in 
other irarts of India. The Mln-dr-ar (nieen fish) or Fisher- 
men lived in the valleys and plains and fished in the rivers 
or tht sea. Besides these there were the NAgas or ynakc- 
worshippers. They peopled Ceylon, one name of which 
was NAga-dwipa. A Chola king is said to have married a 
NAga princess. The NAgas wore dividecl into many tribes, 
of which the JlAr-avar were the most jHJWerful. They, 
were well known robbers, A poet says : 

“ Of strong lim1« and hanly frames, fiercc-looking as 
tigers, with their hair in long curls, the bloo<l thirsty Mur- 
avars, with their hows bound with leather, on tlio watcli 
to hurt others, shoot arrows at jwor helpless travellers, 

• For ttiu whole of this ihn|iter Ism larmly iii'lcbtcd to'T’Ae Tatnit* 
evjhttfn hiindrtd y^arn ajo (1901) liy (he lata .Mr. V. Kan!ikft«bJmi. 
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whom they can i-oh of nothing, merely to feast their eyes 

“"ThSr^b wC»rme.I on l..o ea.t coast bctsveco the 
VciOT ami KSteri. JIany of them served as soldiers in 

the armies of the PAmlya kingi tWp preat 

3 From the most ancjcnt times we hear of three great 

STraj"s c S™ed\nd^^«.e 

southern ])art of the third or The 

thp nipr\ the TAndve, Chola kingdoms, me 

OS jlm - "r„c,M 

Xiah«?diS™ir‘M.dm^ 

,he styes of CoeW 

Sh of Ihe Ni$>, calM «>■« Balayhat in later time,. 
Its laiimtape also is ’raioi^ the Eastern and Western 

Oh J^h^tuthern Stof Decean, irm. nilcd ire 

(.hilts, the -onf .... ^...,5 (Mvsore), the Kadamhas, the 

have seen, hy Hoe. of kings, and in later 

l alla>asand o languages are spoken in 

tones hj tta H h j ,„,„h-c.ast, Kanarcse in 

tin, ‘"It'— ™ „„d Telogn in the notiho-aat 

TV and casteni parts where Tamil is spoken, 

“n ^ r led hvThe rAoV and ChOla kings 
were often t '.gntion we have of theso nnnoiit king- 

5. me X"jA>oka in 0 , 0 . 250. The;- are .also 

dome 1 , 111 the ^ j Koman writers of the first and 
rloiic^To TTicir hiatorv wo pti.er from two 
We re.ad of a few veY aiincot tanp in the Taml 

sonrws. Their tlatcs arc %cr}' unccrtJim, hut 

ntul Kanam-c a d 100 to a.d 500 Then there 

lhc\ P ccutuncA. After that we learn some- 

comes ft 5 „,pJ!itions on stone and metal which relate to 

Ifirnff Vrt” P'™'- 
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A.D.* 800 to A.P. 1200. -Tlicro arc htindit-ds of tlieso 
inscriptions, and more and more are liein^ foinnl and 
translalfd and compared, one Vitli njjotlicr, overv voar. 
In a fon* years, when tlio work is complete, we slmll no 
doubt luivc far more information regardmg the liistory of 
Soutlieni India timn is now nvailatdc. 

< 1 . tSouth India, being tbo most distant of the cniintries of 
India from tlie l*nnjab, when the Aryans first settled, was 
the least Aryanired. A* we get further and further awa}' 
from the Panjab, we find less and less trace of the Aryans. 
Tlic valley of tlio Indus and Ihsjpiitana is, as we Jiavc 
seen, very largely Aryan to this day. In the rest of 
Northern Iiidia the race nwrks of the old Uravidian and 
Mongoloid races are more and more clearly seen ns we go 
eastwanls through Btlmr, ami Bengal, and Assam. The 
Deccan shows leas and less of the traces of the Ar^Tins as 
we go southwards. When wo get 1000 miles away, far 
into the South of Indhi, wo find the mass of the people, 
their language, their dicss, their customs, and, to a less 
extent, even their religion, thoroughly. Dnividinn. The 
name Dravida was applied to them in the Kpic Age, and in 
the Sanskrit epics they arc termed Mlccclms or barbarians 
Nevertheless south India, the land of the Dravids, was a 
highU' civilized country in very «»rly times, long before 
the Christian era. Thoro were in it great nations, kings 
and cities even in the Epic Age, and, it may be, before that. 
Wo read in the Bible that m the reign of Solomon (rc. 
lOOO) ships camo to his country — Palestine, in Asia Minor 
— once in three years, bringing ivory’, apes, and peacocks. 
The names of these things, as given in the Bible, are 
Tamil, showing that they came from the Tamil country. 
The Greek names for rice, ganger, and cinnamon are also 
Tamil. The Greeks traded with India Iwforo the Christian 
era. In the E.'lm.'iyana, the chief city of the Pilndyan 
king, is said to have CTeat gates adorned with pearls and 
gold. The Pdndyas, Chdlaa, and Chcras are mentioned in 
a Sanskrit grammar of the fourth century B c. 

7. In the ancient Tamil poets the Dravida countrv is 
called Taniilakam. It stretched from the Venkata liill, 
now called Tirupeti, about lOO miles north of Madras, to 
KumAri (Cape Comorm)on the south, and from the eastern 
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to the western sea. One language only — which we may call 
Old Tamil— n as spoken. At that early time Malayalam, 
now spoken on the western coast, had not become a 
separate language. The people who lived to the north of 
the Venkata hill uere called Vadiikar. Their language 



was Vadiikii, which m lat" «P >»to Telugii, 

Kanareso, Tula, and other <l,al«ts 

8 TamiUkam "as dnided into iJ Nails or provinces. 
Their I.atncj m.J pwino" »™ j" the map above 

Of theie nails, 5 "ere «" >>" “» '"“t 

The Chera Uni^loin on the rrest coast Incluiieil 5 iiads. 
Its canil il was Va'iichi, now Karnr, on the banks of the 
nVeriCt-ar? atont OT nnle, north ol Cochin. I, included 
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tlie -whole Malayalara country — the countrj' non’ known as 
Travancoce, Cochin and Malabar. The five ancient iiAtls in 
their oz*der from north to south were; (1) Pool-mid, the 
land of sand {N. Malahdr) ; (2) Kuda-ndi, the n estem land 
(S. MalabAr) ;- (3) the laird of lakes or back- 

waters (Cochin) j (4) Ven-ndd, Bamboo-land (Travaiicorc); 
and (5) Kal-ha-udd, the Hocky-land (Palghat), at the foot 
of the Nilgiria and the Anc-mallal hills. ■ ■ 

Miichn, at the mouth of the Periyir, iras the great port 
of the Chera kingdom. A Tamil poet calls it “the thriv- 
ing town of Mnehiri, where the l^ntiful largo' ships of 
the YAvanaa (Greeks) hriiiciiig gold, come, splashing up 
the white foam of the Periyar, nhtch belongs to tho Kcnlb 
(i,f. Chera), and return laden viith pepper." Another i^oct 
says: “Fish is bartered for paddy, which is brought in 
baskets to the houses of the merchants, together w'th 
sacks of pepper and exchange*! for gold, which is brought 
from the slitps in barges at Muchiri, where the music of 
tho surging waves never ceases.” Thondi (near Quilandi) 
was another seaport. It was “ bounded by groves of cocoa- 
nut trees, wide rice fields, grcCn hills, a bright sandy shore 
and the salt river.” This description, written 1800 years 
ago, is as true as wonls can make it, of many a towi and 
Village on the west coast at this day. 

10. The PAodya kingdom on llio cast coast included 3 
iiAds. They were, i« order from south to north : (1) 
fniulimU, or the Southern P.uidi (Tiniicvoirr) ; (2) Paiidi- 
mid, or the land of the Palidya (Sladimi), and P«nri wdd, 
or the laud of pigs (Southern Taujoto). 
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to the fishermen o( the 

I-mka. This fishery ^T'S'-V" «* Ut iSrSi After a 
the heir to the throne of J “"te ^ „ „crr sKiport, 

time the sea went „ .i. La went back from 

KUyah was formed. In timo «« ff Tlio gulf 

Kayal too, and that to^^ also w i-nown as the Arkali. 
of'Paumbcn was in those SnUyiir, “ever 

Another great port on ^.h® ^ »-ogsctl the perilous dark 
crowded wth ships which ha merchandise were 

oce.an, from which mast-heads and drums 

landetl, while flags waicd fro . „ ^^d wide, that 

beat on the shore to tell the merchants, tar an 

they had come. . .vg chief town and 

hga^diUmm (Negapatam) ivas tnc cu 

port of Panri-nAd. _ . , , * north of the 

11. The Chela kingdom wjnch by t to 
Karcri included fi\c nAds. j_cnoli).^ There was no • 

land of floods (Tan]ore and b .) overflowed 
tlam across the |o\ ../rui-a-ndd, between 

its hanks and flooded the (3) pcr4-.W. 

the rivers PennAr now knowm as 

the nortbernmost provmice of district). It 

Pab-verkad vcho snoke Vaduku, afterwards 

the country o! the \ aduka . ^ Arcot). It was 

Tekmu. W MabvLan (mountain-chief) 

'‘t^S;;r(.o.AVorri»r,,*e.oTri^ 

the capital of the Cbobkin^om. It was^^^ o 

with a wall, a ditch, and a KaAcn, was the 

A'arrrijwddcnrtm, at the ro Kaven was then a 

chic! pirt of tlio Cliola "jj sail from tho »»■ 

deep broad river into rrhich sfii|»j™> j„„i .vitli 

■ -nio eity ivas larso, n-JJ"' ioeobouses, irliere 

tradciv. Goods wenJ tn|mn to o j Cliola Vinga, 
tboy ivere stamped ivitl. the .soM^-toItl^ 
after payment of duty, and p Yavana merebants 

Cloae iy there ircrc the honsea rf the 
fdled ivilh rare rowla for mla ^ero '™ ^ dcaicre 

traders »ho sfiobo various languages, tnero 
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in swcet-sTQcUing pastes and flowers, incense, wool, cotton, 
coral, sandal, pearls, gold, precious stones, grain, and fish. 
There were carpenters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, copper- 
smiths, tailors, butchers, and painters. To the port were 
brought horses from lands across the seas, pepper, gold 
and precious stones from the northern mountains, sandal 
from the west, pearls and coral. They came from the 
Ganges, from Ceylon, and from Burmah. 

The palace of the Cbola king in Kaveri-paddinam was a 
splendid building. Artisans from other parts of India, and 
even from the land of Y:tvanas, “had made it so grand 
and 80 beautiful that people in after ages said that it must 
have been the \7ork of Mayan, the Builder of the Gods. 
The walls were covered with plates of bright gold. The 
pillars were of coral. From the roof bung strings of 
shining pearls. Round it there was a lovely park with 
lakes, arbours, flowers, and tanks, with beds of crystaL"y 

KAnchi, the chief town of Aruva-ndd, n^as in later times 
the capital first of the Chola, and afterwards of the Pallava 
kings. 

12. Toreign. trade. As far back as the Epic Ago (b.o. 
1000) the Greeks of Egj^t traded from Alexandria and the 
West Coast of India. Pliny, a writer of the first century 
A.D., tells us that ships sailed at first from Arabia to P.^tdla, 
a port at the mouth of the Indus, a distance of about 1500 
miles. Later on they went direct to the south of India to 
Muchiri. Every year goods worth 75 lakhs of rupees were 
taken to India, sold there, and goods brought back, which 
were sold for 100 times what they cost It took, the ships 
thirty days to get to the coast of Arabia, and forty days 
more, with a favourable wind, to reach Muchiri. Other 
ships sailed round Capo Comorin to Korkai, to a country 
ruled, he says, by a king called P.lndy.an. The goods 
wliich the Greek merchants took to India were wine, brass, 
lead, and glas-s. They brought back pepper, pearls, ivory, 
incense, betel, fine muslins, and precious stones. Tlio 
Monsoon wind they called Htppalos, after the Greek sailor 
who first found out the way across the oce.an to Imiin. 
In the Tamil poems both Greeks and Homans arc called 
Yavanas. In the old SansknCplaya and poems the same 
term is used. 
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13. Intercourse vrith Borne. — ^Tltc empire of IJomc uas, 
ill the first century .'t.ix, the greatest nnd most civilized in 
tlio w orld. It included nil tho south of Europe and those 
parts of Asia and Africa which Laj* around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. One of the PAndyaii kings sent two embassies 
to Augustus Cwsar, the Itoman emperor, asking him to bo 
his friend and ally. This was in B.C. SG. Koman soldiefs 
took service under the Pandyaii and Chola kings. In the 
reign of the PAndyan king. Ncilanj-chcliyan I., Homan 
soldiers were emjiloycd to guard the gates of the fort of 
Jfadnm. A Tamil poet of the time tells us of these 
guards. • 

“His tent, with douhio walls of canvas firmly held by 
ii on chains, is guanlcd by powerful y.ivanas, whose stern 
looks strike terror into every beholtlcr, Tlicy ne.ar long 
tunics fastened at the w.ai8t by belts. These MIccchas 
arc clad m complete armour; they can talk only by ges- 
tures, and they keep clo«c watch the whole night long 
in the outer chamber.^' 

Yavaua va«es and yA\'ana Lamps in the shape of a siran 
Mere uswl throughout the Tamil country. At Kaveri- 
paddiciani there was acolony of V.Arana merchants. Homan 
cold coins poured into the country at this time awl rmm- 
Iwrs of them liai e been dug out of the ground. As late os 
the thiul century A D. the Rom.ins had tn-o cohorts or 
regiments (about 1200 men) at Muchiri to protect their 
trade there. 


CHAPTER XIAII. 

SOUTH INDIA. 

.?OCL\L CONDITIONS IN E.^RLY TIMES. 

All over Southern India the customs and manners of the 
people, so far as we can gather from the poets, seem to 
have been very much the same. The kings, too, ruled 
their kingdoms in these early days in very much the same 
^\3y, The oldest customs, wth as regards dress and food 
and the way of living, and even the oldest forms of religion, 
appear to have been kept np longest on the western coast. 
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where the people had ie«8t to do with tho other parts of 
India, and where, to this day, in Travancoro and Cochin, 
many of the oldest enbtoma of Southern IJidia may Btill be 
seen. 

2. Goveminent. — Each country M’as ruled by a king. 
Tho kingly power Avent down from father to som Tho 
king was helped hy five councils, known ns the Five Great 
Asscmhlies. One of these was made up of ‘'represen- 
tatives of the people," but how many there were, or how 
they were chosen, wo arc not toM hy the old poets. A 
second council included physicians, who attended to .all 
matters relating to tho Ijealtti of the people. A third was 
composed of astrologers, who fixed tho lucky days arid 
times for all important events. A fourth were the priests, 
who had charge of all religious ceremonies. The fifth 
council included ofllccrs who collccte«l the revenue, and tho 
judges. Tho king lived in his palace with grc.it jiomp and 
many servants. When ho sat on his throne in public, his 
queen s.at beside hioi. , 

S. Sevenuo. — Customs, tolls and laud tax were tho chief 
sources of revenue. Customs were paid on all goods landed 
at the sea-ports, the king’s seal being put on goods in the 
custom-house before merchants removed them. Tolls were 
collected at the fronticre of the kingdom and on all the 
chief roads. Land-tax was paid in money or in grain, 
wbicbeaer the xaiyat preferred. Besides this, the king 
took for himself the tribute paid by petty kings or chiefs, 
of whom he was the overlord, as well as the profits from 
the pearl fisbe;^ (in the PHndya kingdom), and the .sale of 
elephants and.iorest produce. “The land tax was one sixth 
of the produce of the land, and for water supplied by the 
State a water cess was charged to the raiyat." * 

4. Classes of Society. — ^The king was the head of his 
people, and shared their joj's and sorrows. He took tho 
lead on all festal occasions, and in times of trouble, such as 
famme or sickness, he was the first to offer sacrifices and 
prayers to the gods, w ith the aid of tho priests. In battle 
he fought, as a rule, at the head of his troops. There was 
no caste in early days among the Dravidians. Brahmins 
• Jlr. V Kanatasabhai in the Tamila of Eiyhleeii Hundred Yeart 
A 'JO. • ' 
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settled tore and there among the people and were treated 
^^ith respect, bnt lived ajart from the rest. Among the 
pure Tamila the highest cla^ were the Aniur, or Sages, 
who wore leanted and pious men devoted to religion. The 
next ill rank were the Ulavilr, or farmers. 'ITiey were 
also calle(i J'eltdUlr^ “ lortls of the flood,” because of their 
skill in storing up srater for their fields. Tber were the 
nobles of the country*, and to this class lielongerf the Chola, 
Chera and P.indyan kings, and most of the petty chiefs, 
iloxt to them came tho' thepberds and huntsmen, known as 
Ayi'ir and VeiidnuW. Below them were the artisans, such 
as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, jiottctB, and carpenters. Next 
to them were the sohlicr class, known ns the Padai-ddchi-dr, 
Lowest of all were the ralay-ttr and P«/nyar, or the fisher- 
men and scavengers. There were no slaves. The order of 
tlicsc classes, jis dcsciUicd by the old Tamil poets, is verv 
much the same as that civen by Megnstbenes, the Greelc 
envoy at the Court of ChniKlragupt.a Jfaurya, when bo 
describes the Hindus of his day. It is very diiTerent from 
the order of the Aryan classes, where the soldiers or 
Ksbatriyas alw.ay« took the first or second place In society, 
in tbo books written by Brahmins, bonever, tbo Brahmins 
arc s.iid to be the highest caste in South India, and the 
kings the second, while the VolUlas or raiynts arc placed 
third in rank. 

5, Dress The dress of the Tamils, both men and 

women, was very simple, ami well Euited to the climate. 
The men, as a rule, wore two pieces of cotton cloth, one 
w rapp«l round the loins ami rc.u:hing to tlie knees, and 
the other tictl loosely round the head. They did not cut 
(heir hair, hut wore it ti«l up in « knot on the toji of their 
bead, or on one side, as is done on the west coast to this 
day. Brahmms, ^joweter, Elia\cd their heads, leaving .i 
small tuft on the top of the crown as they now "do 
Soldiers and servants woro coats which covered their 
liodies. In olden times, in Southern Indm. full dress was 
the sign of a servant Tim nobles and higher cla--«cs wore 
what vva* comfortable m a very hot chnulc, and wont 
about w iih the upper part of their l>«bc8 bare. Kven the 
r.uidyan king, wo arc told, as ho sat in his public hall to 
hc.ir cases, bad on bnt a single ganneiJt, a piece of clean 
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starched cloth round hi's waist, with armlets of pure gold 
and a priceless necklace of pearls round his neck. The 
Tnmtl women had their shoulders, arms and body down to 
the waist quite bare, as is the case now among the villagers 
of all classes on the western coast. They wore one long 
piece of cotton cloth wrapped round them from the waist to 
the feet. Jewels and ornaments made of gold — bangles 
and anklets and armlets, imcklaces and waist-belts — were 
worn by men and women -of the richer classes, while the 
poorer classes wore ornarnents made of beads and shells 
and coral. 

6. Matmera and Customs. — Women were not shut up 
nor kept apart. They were quite free to do as they liked 
and go where they liked. Women of the poorer classes 
worked with their husbands and brothers as shop-kceijers 
or servants in towns, and helped them in the fields and 
gardens in the couiuiy. The streets in a largo city wore 
crowded as much with women as with djcd. From the 

S ueon downwards, every woman visited the temples, 
•wing to the freedom allowed to women, young men 
courted the young women they wished to marry as they 
still do on the west coast in Malakar, Tho ancient poems 
have many pretty tales telling of courtship Men were 
polite and courteous and kindly to women. The old poems 
show us how highly civilized the Taniils were in these and 
many other ways, two thousand years ago. 

7. Food. — The foo<I of the country was mostly grain, 
chiefly rice. Wo hear of sixteen kinds of grain, being 
cholaro, millet, ragi and other well-known grains. Milk, 
butter, and honey were in common use. In one poem wo 
are told of a bani who wamlcretl over the country and tlio 
food he was given by varions classes. “Tho hunters ga\o 
him coarse red rice and flesh, the shephenls maize and 
be.an8 and millet boiled in milk. The ralyats gave him 
n-hite rtco and the roast flesh of fowls. On tlio sea-coa-st 
tho fiaUermcii fed him with rice ami fried fish. lirahinins 
gave him fine rice with manim picklo and fK)megranatc.s 
cookwl in butter, and tho ‘Uluvilr’ or fanners (of the 
upland tracts) feasted him with sweatweata wiwl tho fruit 
of the jack and plantain, and case him to drink the cwjJing 
water of the cocoaniit." Todd^' made from tho coco-iiint 
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«,ia mbn-rti wtli> vas limak 1.y tko jworcr classes and 
soMiws. 'The 1 idler classes ilniiik "a BcejH"' ‘"' v" 

feasts an.lT^^a« fill- 
s'" r‘r!sl ;^”rirr'=:^ir“s^ 

land Here often exTcrl lUticera and sonptrc-sis^ , 

9 The riBO Arts.— The study of music «as a part ol a 

good education. 'J'at mml? ,°Ld'Tnsrilim?nl™ve™ mcd. 

wUtch w ert' acted on uio w.rt There 

dies-in ''W'V-Sk H-2Sr®Tfe M arero 

vu 1 ? w h SiJt! and seniptnre. Their pietnre^ 
shilfu\ in bolli ^ sMhstancca which did not last, 

honeyer, were of stone or of meUl, 

and their ®[ „o Tlie earliest stone sculptures 

“■’n^^r C'^e’Sse* .ho^le ^ Mahdhaiipnrani. 

done in the seventh or cisblWatiij^ y 

10. The houses o ^ cocoanut or 

th.;jtched built of brict and had 

^Imyra. Tl we plastered with lime or chunam. 

tiled roofs, the > j ^ seats, cots with cushions 

'^'/f'"T.™nrd^'vm minis for children, .and lamps 
Etnlfed iyith mian^^h built of bneks. 

on Statues. of stone buildings at this period 

'^-ilK^es and towns were fortified and surrounded 
All the tboiny trees to keep off robbers. 

Amies —In a battle the elephants were put in 
f 'V ?hn chanots and horsemen behind them, and the 
front, the ch. soldiers wore shields made 

infantry m tne 
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of ox-bi(Jc on their loflarmsf, and in their light band they 
carried a spear or battic-axe. They wore also amicd with 
swords a yard long. The archers carried bows and swords. 
The cavalry carried lighter arms and shorter shields. In 
chariots and on the elephants rode the generals, then of 
noble birth, who had on coats of mail adorned with gold. 
The soldiers seem to h.ave been very loyal to their king. 
They had brave and stahvart wives and mothers. One 
poet says : ‘ 

“How bold she is, and Iiow brave ’ tltat iiiatioti of the 
waiifor tribe ! Only the day before ye<*terday her father 
fell liHively fighting with the foe. Yesterday wrr liitsb.ind 
was killed on the field of tialtte. Yet, to-oity, when she 
Ueai\t the of the drum, she re«>Scod, clothed her on!> 
son in a gainienfc of wTiitc, combed his haii:,p«ta hiiice into 
his hand, and bode him go foith to fettle. " 

Auather poet eiys ; 

“The old mother, with ticnibling frame jmd withered 
Mms, heating that tier son had lied finm tho battle field, 
^ swore that it the news {xovml tme she would cut off the 
breasts that had suckle*! him. Arming hei'self with a 
sword, she went to the field of battle, and finding among 
the slain the wangled Kxiy of her hon, ehe rejofcwl inoie 
' than she did \vhe» he was l-orn.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

DBAVIDIAK LITERATURE. 

The Dravidian nations and mccs which now live . in 
^uthern India speak four languages, Tamil and 
Rlalayalam, Telugu and Kanarese, besides several dialects, 
the chief of which are Tulu and Coorgi. Teinmi and 
Kanareso, spoken in tbo northern parts of the Madras 
Presidency and Mysore, are in many ways like each other, 
both in the woitls used and in the shape of the written 
letters. In the same way, the two southern languages, 
Tamil and Malayalam, have much more in common with 
e.ncb other than they have with the tivo northern 
languages. 
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2. Of Uic«c four laujoiagc* Tamil ami Kaiurc^e liavo liy 
far the larjicst litorature. A great many booVs in lioth of 
thosQ langU3"es, written moro tlian a thous.int! years ago, 
have come <Io«'» to ns, oml a fo<r older books from still 
earlier times. In .a liiiJe history like tl»i«, we cannot do 
more tlian tiamo a very fow of the cldcf of these books ami 
their authors. 

’ 3. I*uj>er waa not usctl in India at all, till the time of the 
.Mnliamwadans. In South ImHa, tip to about 200 years 
ago, .all l)Ooks weic written on dried leaves of the Palmyra 
ivilin (called eiri iti Southern India). 'ITte Icvvf used tvas from 
I foot to 2 feet long and from 1 inch to H inches wide. 
The pen waa an iron “style” with a tine point. Witli it 
the letters w ere cut into the le.if and made clc.ar hy the 
rnhhinc }» of Itlack ink. IIio-Imvm forming a book were 
all of the s.mie size and were tied together with a thin coni 
which ^tossed through round holes at the ends of the 
leaves. The cover of the Itook w.is made of two thin 
inetes of wood ti«l round Iho botik with a string. Hooks 
like this lasted for hnmlmls of ye.ars. There aro a great 
many of them which have not yet been printed on paper, 
but arc kept in private libraries. 

TAMII. UTKPwVTUUK 

4. There aro at least a hundred ancient Tamil books 
which have come to ns fiom the Ilnddhist Ago, besides a 
hirgo niicnbcr written iu the ICew Ilindti Age. Wo hare 
the names of a good ni.iny others which seem to have 
perished.. The oldest of these books are in what may be 
called pure Tamil, that is to say, in Tamil which owes 
nothing to Sanskrit or any foreign language Tlie words, 
the stj.de, the subjects of these l>ooks arc all Dravidian, not 
Aryan, and the stylo is so polished that it is clear that it 
must have been used in books for hundreds of years before 
the books tliat we now hav'c were written. The towns, 
the ports, and the names of the goods whicli came from 
Cither countries are the same as those which are mentioned 
in the works of Greek and fioman aud £gj*ptian writers of 
the first century a.d. This is one reason, among others, 
for thinldng that Borac,<it any rate, of these old hooks go 
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luck to tlio very early centuries, if not to tlic first 
century A l>. 

r». This early age has been called the ngc of the SttnyemT. 
There was then a great “Ssngam" or college of pandits 
and poets in Madiinr, under the jiatrotiaeo of the J’nndyari 
ki>ig8. Wo hear a groat deal of the Miuuira Snngam in the 
time of King Ugra. Ik>oks were examined by the 
inembcra of the Sangain, and if the}' were considcrcjf goo<i 
the author was rowardetl by the king. The earliest 
renters seem to have been .Jains or Utiddhists. l.atcr on, 
from about AD. GOO to a.D 1200, in the I'lironic Age, a 
great many books were written in imitation of Sanskrit 
works or as transUtions or adapmtions from them. A 
great many Sanskrit words srero at that lime taken into 
the Tamil language, and Ilmhmin authors appear. 

6. The most famous of the old Tamil works, the 
“clasaies," are the Ten Uvlh, the /'ire Epk», and the 
Kiffhiten Moral Poems. There arc, l>cs5des, gramn7ars, 
punlnas, and minor works of later times. 

7. The Ten hii/lU arc famous poems written in the early 
centuries. Soma of them, e.y. the '*l)reary ^Yintor,’’ the 
" Mountain Echo," and the “Moutitain Snug" contain 
many charming descriptions of nature and are full of 
allusions to the manners and customs of the times. .Some 
of them give -us tales of the kings of the age, the great 
Ohola chiefs Kari-lvitla and Killi Vnlluvan, the famous 
Pandyan, Nedun Cheliyun, and the Cbem rajah, Athan. 
They were written by various poets, tbo most famous of 
whom was Nalkirdr, a schoolmaster of Madura. He is . 
said to have won for bis w'lfc u gifted poetess, known 
as tbo “Princess of letters.” She announced that she 
would not marry anyone who could not write better 
verses than herself. At the age of twenty-five she met 
her match in Nakkirstr, who made a rerse which she could 
not beat. 

8. Of the Eighteen Moral Poems we need only mention 
one, which ia considered to be the finest Tamil poem ever 
written. This is the Kvral of Valluvar. 

Pallmnr, also called Tiro Valluvar, was a native of 
Mailapur, or St. Thome, a large village close to where the 
city of Madras now stands. His name is not known, for 
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Valluvar means merely one of the Valluvan caste. The 
Valiuvan was the priestly class of pariahs ; the poet was a 
weaver by trade. In those eaily days caste was not so 
strictly kept as it now is, for we are told that he married a 
wife named Vasuki, of a, noble Velhlla family. We are 
also told that he joined the Nir-grantha or Jain sect. He 
had four sisters, all of whom wrote poetry. One of them, 
named Autai, was said to be an incarnation of the goddess 
Saraswatj. She wrote verses kjiown as the “Golden 
Alphabet of the Tamils.” They are still read by school- 
boys. She wandered over the country with her lute and 
sang her songs and odes at the courts of many kings. In 
those days there were several other firaotis poetesses, of 
all ranks in society, whose works may still be read. 

3. The Kuml, also called the iltippal or “Three-fold 
Code” (of morals), is a ijoem in three parts, treating of 
virtue, wealth and pleasure. It is written iu the purest 
Tamil. Out of about 12,000 words which the poet has 
uswl there are not more than 50 whicfi come from Sanskrit. 
It is the best proof we cottid havo of the richness and 
power of old Tamil, for it shows bow it can express 
almost any idea without the help of Sanskrit. The wonl 
“ kura! ” means short, and refers both to the size of the 
lx)ok and to the metro of the two lines in which it is written. 
It contains 133 sections, each with ten couplets, or 1330 
two-line verses in all. It is held in the highest esteem and 
has been called the “Third Veila," or “Book of the 
World,” the “ Word of God.” It ha.s been translated 
into many Europe.in languages. 

“ Sago Vflllijiar, jirif».t «f tliy cl. in. 

No tongue rejieats, ii« npoech |■cvcaU lliv ninie. 

Yet, all tilings clunpmg, dieth not lliy hanic ; 

{'or tlmii art Uard of ntinenstl man 
Tliroiigli all the earth, men hul iIil-o brother, 

Seer of s[>'itles» I'oel.” 

These are three of Valhmit’s \erscs 

“To pi'o alius ts g'xnl even if there were no Ileaicn " 

“‘Tiir lute anil the jutw arc nwevt,’ sav tluxe «ho have not 
hcjnl the inallle of their own chihln-n ” 

“Toil and iio'ei lire amlyuH will urux-omr incii F.itft.” 

Ml * t 
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10. The muni Agastya ^^af a famous Aryan sage. Ho 
lieadeil a band of northern ISralimins who, probably in the 
Epic or early Uuddhist Ago, camo far BOulh and settled 
soniowbero in the Tamil country ui the Western Ghiit.s. 
A peak of the Ghats is still nanic<l Agastya after him, 
and the story goes that he ascended to the skies ami may 
still be seen tliere as the bright star Canopus. He was 
probably the first Brahmin to bring Sanskrit into Southern 
India, and was the author of n grammar. The complete 
work has been lost, but |>arts of it arc still to bo found in 
the grammar of Thol hCnppuir, who is said to have been one 
of his disciples. This book is the basis of all Tamil 
gramnrar and treats not only of letters and words, but of 
composition on nil possible subjects, both of prose and 
poetry. 

11. The Five Epics were written by Tamils, who were 
Buddhists or Jains by religion. The two caiHost are the 
MammekaUi or the Jcicti EcH arul the Silapp Athikfiram 
or Lay of the Anklet .These two and.tho Jivaka-Chintd* 
mani have been published entire, but of the other two 
epics only fragments in the works of certain poets 
remain. 

12. The Jewel Belt is the work of Chatban, the son of 
a corn merchant of Madura. He was a Buddhist poet, 
a “master of sweet Tamil,” and live«I for a long time at 
Karur, the capital of the Chcra kingdom, as the guest of 
the rajah Cben-Kuduvan. The heroine of tho Jeivel Belt 
is Maui mekalai, the daughter of Kovilan, a merchant of 
Kaveri-pattinam, and Mathavi, an actress. She w.as a 
beautiful girl, who gave up tho world and became 
a Bhikshini or Buddhist nun. She was courted by 
a handsome prince, but remained faithful to her voivs. 
The poem is very valuable not only for tho, beauty of 
its style and language, but for its description of the 
country through which the river Kaveri Hows, and of 
the ancient towns of Korkai and liaveri-pattinam and 
their trade The Liy of Oie Anklet gives us the tragic 
tale of Kovil.an, tho father of Mani-mekalai Jvovilaii, 
the son of a corn merchant of Kaven-pattinam, was 
young, gay, rich and foolish He was married at an 
early age to a good and loving wife named Kannaki. 
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After a tinjo ho loft her and Jived an actrcs? ijarnod 
M.ltliavi. On her he sj>cnt all his fortnno ami then ■went 
hick to his Mifo. But being ashamed of liimsolf and 
hating no money he fled with her to Madura. Going 
out alone to sell one of her jewels, an anklet, he was 
ac<Jttse<l of having stolen it from the palace of the king 
and was cxccntcd. His wife went bqjdly before the king 
and proved that her husband tras innocent. Then in 
despair eho left the Court, and died broken-hearted soon 
aftorwards 

The author of the iee of the Anilet was a prince named 
Ilatiko adifcal, brother of Chen-kuduv.m, the rajah of 
Chera. The two princes were the sons of Athan, and 
grandsons of the mighty Chola rajah, Kari-kAl. The poet 
became a iTain monk. When Chathan came to bis 
brother’s Court he heard him recite the Jeicel Ij(U and 
was so aOccted by it that he made up his mitid to relate 
the history of Ivovilan.and Kannaki. Ills poem is 
considered to bo even better than the work on which it 
was founded, for the prince was learned and had seen 
much of Court lift, and knew music and dancing well. 

KANARE8E UTERATORE.* 

1. Kanarese, called also Kamwd.t, is spoken in its greatest 
purity in the Mysore country, and also in Canara, Coorg, 
the Southern Mahmtta country.'and the districts in the 
Madras country -whicb lie to the cast of Mysore. It is in 
many ways very much like Tclugu, and in old times the 
term Karnataka was applied to both langiiages It has 
been called the sister of Telugu, jmt as MalayaUm has been 
called the sister of Tamil 

The langxugo has changed from age to age, the oldest 
form being known as “Ancient Kanarese,” in which the 
oldest works (now lost) were written, prolviblv in the first 
and second centuries A.D This langiuge had changed to 
“ Old Kanaresc " by the eighth century. In it many books 
were ivrittcn which still e'ust. It slowly changed into 
“Kew” or Modern Kanarcse, as now spoken and written. 

* A tlotailctl awjount of KanaR-«e literatnrc w ill be funnil ju Mr. 
Rlw's »>/ .l/y«<7fr, pp 4»S 301. 
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2. Tlio oldest books vrliicU aro mentioned by later 
writers, and probably existed in their day' have 'now been 
lost. They were written by poets who Jived in tlic times 
of tbo Gnnga kings of Mysore, in the second and third 
centuries. One ot them ws a CTcat work, which contained 
9G,000 verses, c.allod the Chmamant. It is mentioned in 
several inscriptions, and its antiior, Sri-iarddha, is praised 
by the well-known S-anskrit poet, Dandin, of the sixth 
century.* No trace of this f.imous work is now to be seen. 
AVo may hope that it may yet be found. 

3. Tlie first writers of Kanareso were, so far as we know, 
Jains, and down to the twelfth century we have only Jam 
authors. This shows us what a strong hold the Jain 
religion then had of tho Kanarese countries. Puring the 
next two centuries tbo works mo have aro chiefly by 
Lingayot and Saiva authors. From the shtteonth century 
onwards we have chiefly Brahmin and Vcishnuva avithors. 

4. Tiie earliest Kanareso work that has come down to 
us is the Jfflvi-rnjfl/t-nittrjiT, a book on composition. It was 
written by A'rtDC-bmya, also known as Amogha-varsba or 
the “Fruitful Kainer," a famous RKshtrakuta king who 
reigned for 03 years, from A.D. 814 to a.d. 877, and was a 
great scholar as well as a mighty king. 

6. Fiimpa is the next poet whose M-orks we have. They 
are the Adi-pur.tna or rampa Bhdrata and the A^ikram- 
Arjuna-Vijaya, about AjD. 941. He was the son of a 
Brahmin fiom the A'’engi country, on the east coast, 
who had become a Jain. , He wrote the first in three 
and the second in six months. “They were read by all 
classes of people, by servants as well as by the greatest 
poets.” 

6. After Pampa we have a good many ^v^iter5 of both 
prose and poetry dunng the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. 

Ndga-iarmn wrote a well-known work on prosody, and a 
a translation from Sanskrit into Kanarese of the K66ainbari 
by Bana in the tenth century 

7. The Hoysdla kings, who came into power in the 
twelfth century, were all very kind to authors and poets. 
Under them there were a great many Mriters. Tho best 

‘ See page 103 ot tUw bwjV. 
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known tooks of tke time were the Pamjvi-rijlinayana and the 
graiuniar calleil the Bhasha bhiisbaiia. 

Tlic two Kanarese poems held in the highest esteem are: 
. The Jitija-Shekhara a play by a Jain author, Deva, 

who wrote it about A.l>. 1657. 

The t/nmij/ii iWur«/« by the Brahmin poet Lakshraisa, 
written early in the eighteenth century. 


CHArrER XLV. 

EARLY SOUTH IXDI.AX KINGS. 

VANUYA. CnKRA, CHOL.V. 

The “three kinp” so often niontionwl by the poets of 
wrlr times in Southern Indm were the c^o^\^^^^l heads of 
the l\Uidya, Chola, and Chera kingdoms. The names of a 
few of these early kings, who rni^ al>o\it the same time, 
have come down'to us. They were rehitcd to one another 
by marriage, and wore sometimes friends and allies but 
more often deadly foes. The precise years during which 
they reigned have not yet been hxed, but they are supposed 
to have li%od during 'the first and second ’centuries A.P. 
After these early kings there is a long break of many 
centuries. Tlien «o b.ave the names of lines of tings who 
ruletl in the later Itajpul age. Their tuames wc gel from 
inscriptions, and a few details about some of them from 
poets who wrote at the lime and lived at their court.s. W e 
aro told by the jibets that, on the tiattle field, e.ach of these 
carlv kin*'S, w^th his nobles, wore garlands of dilTerent 
flowers to mark them out from the enemy. Tlie Chera-s 
wore the white flowers of the I’almyra, the Pandyans the 
dark blos«oms of the Jlargosa, and the C’)ioJ.-is ihe flowers of 
the Ar. The ctnns of the later Pamlyan king* of Madura 
have a fish ns the family crest, whilo those of the Chora 
kin <'3 have o f>ow Mos.i of the early iMndian kings had 
the^amilv name Chobian, and mwt of the early Cholas 
had the suriKame Killi 
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KAIH.Y rANHVAN KINOS. 

Tiu: IMiidyniH, ns wc bavo seen, in tlio 

intHlcin iladiira. Their Mjiitnl w.-ti Matlium. They 
claimed destciit finni tlio l*Aiid.i%a<> of the Kpio Ajjc, and 
«aid that their cliief vitr tens tuinicil after Matliiira in 
Noithcrn India. If eomo nf the IMndava clan did lealiy 
c«\Hc to SovvtUcni In«Ua i« the Tpw Age and fonnd a king- 
dom there, thev nuist have nitxca nith the old natives and 
liccome one with them, for wo often *find them descrihed 
:i<! ciicmioi of the AiV’ans and oiio of the earliest kings has 
the title of “Coimuororof the Aryuns.” They quite lost 
the old Aryan l.ingtiagc ami £{)oko Tamil, which in its 
ancient form contained no Hanskiit wends. 

Mcgaathencs, the Oreck envoy at the court of Ciiaixlra- 
gnpu Mauryn in the fourth cciiHiry Jt.u., ami after him 
riiny in the first century n.c., tell us th.it the rjhidvau 
kingdom was governed hy a queen tiamod Pfindaia. O'ho 
old Tamil poets also say that a noinnn founded tliQ 2Mn- 
dyan Vine. She was worshipped os a goddess and sins 
called the Matlimaqiati, or ],ndy of Matinir.i. It is &iid 
that she was an Aty'nn princess who came south and 
married a chief of the Mnr-iir trihe. 

Nedonj Cheliyan I. is the first King whose name is 
knonn. He prohahly In oil some time in the first century 
A.ir. and is said to haic cotiqucrwi the “Aryans," piohaldy 
a clan of the Andhias or lLishtmKiit.as of the Dcctan. 
Nothing is said of the Jiattic in the Tamil poets. The only 
other thing we know about him is the story given in the 
Silapp AthikAram oi Lay oj t/ie ^iiUel, uhere we are 
told that he died of remorse on'liearing the rcpro.sches of 
Kannaki, whoso husloiid Kovilaii had Keen c.xecuted by his 
orders on a false charge. 

Verri-Ver-Clieliyan, who was viceroy of Korkai, went 
to Madura as soon as he heard of the death of Nedunj and 
was crowned king. He reigned for a very short time ancl 
was succeeded by his son, Nedunj-Chchyau II. 

Nedunj-Cheiiyan II. — While he ivas still a boy the 
Chola King, Killi-A'alavan, iin-aded the country and 
laid seige to Madura, hut he was diiven back by the 
great Pilayaii Maran, the general AVhen the prince 
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grow jjp to Iro fl tojiH he himself Icfl «ji army against 
the Cliolas. Five kiug^ then com^jined against him. 
Among them wore the Clmla, Clieni, and Mysore kings. 
Hioy thought that they could crush the I’ilndyan king 
with ease. But, lar from being disma 5 'cd, he stole up 
silently in the night and took them liy surprise. The 
haltlo — llir jir4 Imttle of which we have any account in 
Jinuthern India — raged fien*ely the whole day on the field 
of 'JIinhiMlaniiimm and ciideil in the complete victory of 
the I’aiHly.ins. “All tho kings and chiefs in Tamil hand, 
and the flower of fhcir troops, were engaged in this hattle, 
and the victory of the IMndyan king Mas considcrcil to he 
tho most hrilliant fe.U of arms of the period.” nic young 
king followed up tho Chem armr. lie captured tlio Chem 
king, Chov the " clophant-eve<1,” nnd when he escaped, 
pursued him to tho ec.vport Muchirf, Mhicli ho took. Ho 
then turned enstivard ami took tho sea-port of Saliy'ur from 
the ITivgas. The Joy’d hU subjects was great. The mets 
praise him aa, tho greatest king of the time in Tamilakam. 
They stvy that ho ivas n king so gootl that not even tho gods 
could tempt him to <}o wrong, ev'cn with the offer of heaven. 
All tho gold in Tamilakam could not induce him to do 
anything mean or wicked. His caro for Ins soldiers is thus 
set forth in a poem by Nak-kirar who lived at his court. 

"At midnight, though a chill north wind is blowing, 
and rom is falling, the king goes forth from his tent with 
a few servants bearing torchfts, his horse saddled and 
biidlcd being led behind him. A white umbrella decked 
with pearls is held over him to keep off the rain With 
his left hand ho holds up his flowing robes, while his light 
hand rests on llic shonldcf of Jiis sword-bearer. Ho kindly 
asks after tho welfare of every wounded soldier, as one of 
his generals goes before him holding a lance wreathed with 
margosa flowers, pointing out one by one the men who 
have been wounded in the day's fight " After a long and 
glorious reign he died in tho Saiva temple at Mailura known 
ns tho Silver Shrine 

Ugra, “tho Fierce,” the next kii^, is well known to all 
readers of tho -Tamil poets as the far famed Pdndyan rajah, 
at whose court tho most famous of Tamil poets, Tiru 
VoJJnvar, composed hjs immortal poem tho Kvral 
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Nan-Maran, "tlio Oood I'dmljrnti,” Mas the fifth ntiil last 
king of these carly'iiays of •whom wc have any account. 
A poet of the time, addressing him, sa^'fl : 

“Spend thy d.aya joyously, drinking daily cool, fragrant 
M’ino, hroiight hy the YAvanas in their good ships, which 
thy handmaidens present to thco in cups of gold.” 

Scarcely anything is known of the later IMndyan kings. 
tVo have a list of seventeen of them svho rcignc(f from a.d. 
1190 to 15G7. Tlic last of them Imd rather a long name. 
Ho wa.s called Sri-Perumal-Ali-Vini-rama-Sri-VAlahha. The 
liter Pihnlyans M-ero forever at war ivith the Cholas and 
were more or le<s trilmiary to them during the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, particularly during the 
reign of the powerful Chola, Ivajamjah the Great (A.P. 991) 
and his Buccessors. Tlic JYmdyan kingdom ivas finally 
ahsorhed into the Umpire of Vijayanngur. 

Tin; EATHA* CHKItAS. 

Atb&n I. was the first of those kings. Ho lived at the 
game time with Kari-kdl ChoU and Ncdnnj-Chcliyan I., 
the Pdiulyan, prokahly in the first century. Ho was 
wounded in the back lighting against the Cholas on the 
field of Venni! and starved himself to death. 

Athaa II. married Sonai, the daughter of Kari-lcal 
Chola, and seems to have had a peaceful and prosperous 
reign. At his court lived the Cranmin poet KnpiUr, ivho 
sings his praises. He had two sons, named Chenk-kuduvan 
and Ilanko-aJikal (the royal monk). The latter composed 
the Silapp-Athikdram, or Lny of the AnUel. It is said 
that bo took upon himself the vows of a monk and bade 
farewell to the world out of love for his older brother, 
because a seer had foretold that he would one day bo king, 
and ho thought that this could only be if his brother were 
set aside. He did become a king — not, indeed, king of 
Cbera — but a king among poets. 

Chenk kuduvan was the next rajah of Chera. In his 
reign Nalauk-killi, the son of Kari-k&l Chola, died, and the 
Chola crown passed to Killi-Valavan, a boy, cousin of 
Chenk-kuduvan. Nine Chola princes revolted, but the 
Chora monarch marched to the help of the young king. 
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placed on the throne of his father hf the help of an uncle. 
He became the greatest and most famous king of his time 
in Southern India. Soon after ho was crowned ho’ had to 
meet in battle the combined armies of the P.indy.a and 
Chera on the field of Vennil. The Chera king, Athan I., 
was wounded in the back in'tlio fight. This was, in^that 
age, considered to he such a disgrace that he felt he could 
lire no longer, and starved himself to death with several 
followers who said they could not live without him. The 
^victorious Chola returned in triumph to his capital. I^ot 
long afterwards nine princes and chiefs, who held him in 
scorn because of his youth, .attacked him with all their 
stiength. But he put them to flight, “routed out the line 
of the Shepherd kings,” overcame the Naga tribes, subdued 
the Kurumbas, and extended his power beyond Kinchi,' 
which ho enUrced and beautified. 

Being now firmly seated on the throne, Kari-kiil set to 
work to improve his country. The river Kaveri, in the 
rainyseason, often overflowed its banks and flooded the low 
land to the north and to the south. The country watered 
by the river in its lower course, had for this reason come to 
bo known as Piinal nad, the land of floods. The king 
raised the hanks for 100 miles on both sides, so as to keep 
in the water, and dug many canals to carry it off and water 
.the fields through which 'the river flowed. The country 
then became so fertile that it was 8.aid that grain then 
3’ielded a thousand fold. To obtain labour, be is said to 
have invaded Ceylon and to have carried oiT thousands of 
Ceylon coolies to Kaveri-paddinara. Kari-kal found that 
Uraiyur (now Trichinopoly), bis capital, was not well situated 
for commerce Ho theremro fcrtilired and enlarged Kaveri- 
paddinam (.also known as Pnk.\r), the seaport at the month 
of the Kaven, and m.ido it Ins second capital. The country 
became so wealthy that his grateful subjects called him 
Kari-k.^1 Peru v.al.'ithan, te. Kari-k.11 the great Chola, by 
which name he was ever afterwards known. He was very 
kind to p.andits and poets, “lie fc.oated his minstrels and 
their families, and tre.ated them to endless draughts of 
toddy.” In his reign lived Korilan and Kannaki, of whom 
wo are told in the I^v of the ytnWt. This poem gives 
IIS a very full description of the brilliant court of the king, 
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and of his wealth and xnagnificcDCe. His daughter Sonai 
was married to the Chcra Mngi Athau II. Their son 
Wcaroe king of Cherri. 

Nalaak-Blilli, or Kilh the Good, son of Kari-kJl, was the 
ne'er king. He was a cleTCr.and nmiahlc prince, a poet, 
and a brave warrior like his father. His reign was short 
and troubled. Many of bis chiefs rebelled, and on one 
occ.ision his capital, Uraiyur, was taken. 

^U-Valavan, his son, succeeded. Nine Chola princes 
rebelled, and sought to divide the kingdom. But his 
cousin, Chenkkudilvan, the Chcra rajah, came to bis help 
and defeatwl the rebels Knil-Val.arari then marched agriinst 
Malava-in.in, a chief who had helped them, defeated and 
killed him, and uas on the point of slaying bis young sons 
as well, when a court ^Ktet pcrsiudcd him to spare them, in 
some verses which may still be it^d Ho then invaded the 
Pdiidvan kingdom, and advanced as far as Muduw, but 
was defeated under its walls by PiVlayan-Maran, the general 
of the PAndyan army. By tfiU time Chenk-kudnvan, the 
cousin of Killi-Valavan, had died, and, for some reasons un* 
known, the (^ola king roarrhetl into the Chcra comitrj* 
and btfsiegetl Vanji, the ftipit.il He trieil in min to take 
it, but destroyed tho fields and ganjens outside the walls 
of the to«H. Having thus shown to the world his prowess 
as a Miirrior, ho returnAl to Ill's capital and seems to have 
liv cd there in peace for the rest of his life, 

Peru ndr-Eilli was the Ixst of the four carlv Chob kings 
He seems to have Ir’cii a imghty v^3rrio^. He performed 
the grc.it llaj.a siiya or Horse Saentice, and inv ited to it the 
IMiiuya and Chora kings. The poetess Auvaiyar, alio was 
present, has left us an atvoimt of the ceremony. 

lATKB KlXtls. 

After the second or third ccnlurj- there is a gap of 
lunulreds of yc.ir% dimnc whuh nothing is known ol the 
Chola kiiv.alom. Tlie Souihcin PallaMis, os we baic seen,* 
ruled in Kftiiehi for aWnt 440 years, from alxivit .\.i> SOt) 
to alwut All. 740. Tlier wcni then cotiqucrctl by the 
Cldlukyans, who did not, howoer, keep Kiinchi.’ The 
I See p. 33) of ibi* U<ok 
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Pallava cliiefa seem to have gone on ruling over n small 
territory for about 200 years Inugor. Their last hing, 
Apaiajita, was ovcrtlijown liy tlie Cliola chief Aditya, 
about the year A.iv. 880. Aditya was tho founder of the 
Inter Choln Hue of kings. Tlicy claimed to bo of ilio Siirya- 
vamsba or Solar race of ilnjimte, and iiiav or may not have 
been connected with tbo early Oliola knigs. As we liave 
seen, in ibo Ivajput Age, the term iiajpiit was given to 
every ruling Hue of kings, and tcHa via nothing of their 
race, or caste, or origin. We Imve the names and in some 
cases tbo dales of 21 kings who ruled for the next -100 
years. There uas coustaiit lighting between the Cholas 
and tbo Cbiilukyans of Kal3’.ln. We have many' inscriptions 
■written by kings of liolh sides, in which each claims the 
victory, so that it is bard to tell which of two accounts is 
true. The most noteworthy of the later Chola kings wero 
as follow : 

Parantoka L <007 a.i>.), son of Aditya. There aro a 
good many stone inscriptions of this monarch who invaded 
tho PAndyan kingdom, took Aladum, and went on to 
invade Ceylon. In liU days each village had its paneb.^yet 
or council of Uve which looked after its own affairs. 

RAja-rAja-deva tho Great (a.D. 9S5) was tho tenth of tho 
hue. Ho was a mighty warrior and a great king, and 
made tho Chola kingdom tho leading power in Southern 
India. He reigned for 27 ye-ars, and when he died the 
Chola kingdom inchtdctl nearly the whole of Southern 
India and Ceylon. Ho first destroyed the fleet of the 
CUoras, and then con<jucred one after the other the king- 
doms of Vengi and Kalinga to the north, the kingdom of 
PAndya to the south, Coorg on the west, and tho western 
coast down to Quilon. He then invaded and conquered 
Ceylon After this conquest he reigned in peace to the 
close of his life. He built the great temple, still standing 
at Tanjore. On its walls there are inscriptions which tell 
us of his glorious reign His daughter mairied VimalA- 
ditya, the Eastern CbAlukyaD rajah. From his time the 
Eastern ChAlukyan and Chola royal families wero closely 
united by marriage, till, in the course of three generations, 
they became merged into on^ which niled tho whole of the 
eastern coast of Hontheni India, meinding the old Eastern 
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CluUukyan Ivuigdom of Ycngi, and tl«e Cbol.\ kingdom of 
Kiinchi. 

Bdjendra Chola deva 1002 A.lt.. surnameil Gangai- 
kouda, the son of the last king, succeeded to the throne. 
He made the Chola kingrlom still larger, flo crossed the 
Bay of Benqal with an anny and took Katharani, tho old 
capital of Pegu, together with several seajMrts on the 
coast of ]lnrni.i}i.‘ ^Ho is said to h.ive conquered the 
Micoliar and And.anjan islands. Before this he had Ictl his 
amilcs to the north up to the Initks of the Ganges. After 
this he look the surname Gaiigai-konda. He built a new 
capital which he called Gangai-konda Cholapnram. Near 
it be constructed a great lake :ind built a hjrgc temple. 
Ruins of the city and the temple may still be seen on the 
site of the city in Trichino^mly district. His daughter 
Aratnanga-devi mamed the Lastem Ch.ilnkva king KAja- 
r.lja I., who claimed to be of tho Chandm-\amsbn or 
Lunar mco of Rajputs. 

Eijidliirijai his son, called also Kcsari-vannnn, succeetUd 
him in A D. 1033. He had been J Miu-rn/fM for some years 
before hU father’s death, and had governed tho Pandya 
country with the title of Chola-Pandya. His reign of 
seventeen years seems to have been passed in fighting w’ith 
other kings, chiefly the CbAlukyans of KalySn, under their 
king Someswara I ITicre was a gtvat battle at Koppam 
about A.D, 1053, the result of wfiich was that the river 
Tungahhadra was fiNCtl upon as the boundary between the 
•two kingdoms. In this Kittle RajAdhinlja was wounded 
to death, and his brother was crowned king on the battle- 
field. 

TUgenAra CShola n., or ILulottunga (.\.D 1070 to lllS), 
the si.vteeuth king of the line, was the grandson of Rajendra 
Chola I., or Gangai konda He is also known as RAjiga 
and as Choda deva I.,® and belongs equally to the Chola and 
the Eastern Ch.ilukyan line® of kings, both of which were 
united in him. He hail been brouglit op by his grand 

*To ha'e doiio this he tnnst has-e hsd n gf'fxl nisiit large lnwts or 
snnl! ship^ In his »Uv there was a Iti^ pnrt ni tfie mouth of the 
Knvcri, \ >i- Ka\ eri yacldinam Here his ho«t« nia\ have liecn built. 
The mild bi-ought down hj tlw n'cr lonjt ago ilosctl the port. 

* Sec p. 264 of thii 
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mother as the Iicir to both tho Sojar and Lunar lines of the 
Rajput kings of Southern India. lie succeeded to the 
throne of Vengi, in the Eastern Chalukyan lino in A.D. 
1063, and to that of the Cholas in A.D. 1070, when, as an 
inscription tells us, he ^vas anointed to the kingship of the 
Chodas or Cholas. Ho was by race more of a Oliola than a 
ChAhikyan, on hia taother’s side. This queen was a lady 
named Thiaka-Valli. We have a long account of this king 
and his reign in a poem called the Kalingattii Parani.'* 
The hero of the poem is really Korunakara Pallava, who 
was Kulottunga’s general. He was a powerful Palla^■a 
chief who had the title of the Tondaiman, and hia capital 
was at Vandai-nagar (Vanclalur in Chingleput district). 
We are told that tho king Kulottunga held his court at 
Kiinchi. While atill a youth and " Lord of Vengi ” ho had 
won fame by a raid into the north, "taken the fort of 
Chitrak6t, and frightened the Vinita rajah." Then, seeing 
that there 'S’as confusion in the Chola kingdom, be seized 
on the crown, on which ho had a strong claim, and ruled 
as lord of tho Chola and ClnUnkyan Icingdoms When 
firmly seated on the throne he sent his general tho Ton* 
daiman uith a great array to invade tho country of the 
Kolingas (Ganjam and Vizagap.atam districts) which lay 
north of Vengi, on the cast coast. This atos because tbe 
Kalinga rajah had not sent him his usual tribute for two 
years. Tho Tondaim.an routed tho Kalingas and returned 
to Ivdnchi with much booty. A. second capital was-Gnngai- 
konda, then a great city. The state religion was Saivisoi.* 
Udmdnvja, the great apostle and teacher of the Vcishnuva.s 
of Southern India, was treated wth such cruelty by tbe 
king that ho fled for his life from Kunchi to Jlysoro, and 
did not return till tho next reign, when he came back to 
Srirangam, near Trichinopoly, where he died. Under 
Kulottunga the kingdom of tho later Cholas reached its 
widest extent. Ho cither rnlctl directly or was tho over- 
lord of all tho countries on the cast coast, fiom tho Ganges 
to Capo Comorin On the west his boundary was the 
Tungabliadra. The country on tho other side of this river 
was ruled by tho great Chdlukyan monarch VikramSka. 

>V. Kunakasabhsi Pillay m Indian Ai’h'junry for NovcinUr, 
IbW. 
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These two raoiiarchs sliaml between them the nito of 
nearly the •whole of Sontheni India, except the old cmintry 
of the Chemi, over the southern part of which a Chera 
king reigned. 

> The Chola kingdom almnt 1310 seems to have broken 
up into 'a niunhcr of small slates ruled by chiefs called 
Polygnrs, who were noinin.tlly under tlic Ihjjnh of Vijaya- 
nagar. 
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Uta.. . . 210, 260 
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Mahadcxi, 280 
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Maha-vira, . . 108 

Mahavira-charitra, The, 201,205 
Mahayina, 107, 144, 147, 154 
Mahendra, . . . 133 

Mahendra pdln (Kanouj), . 234 
Mahendra-varma I., 133, .251, 
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Jlahipdla (ICanouj), . 216, 222 
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llalioba, .... 220 


^lahodaya, . 214, 225 

Mahinttaa, . . 265 


Mailaladevi (CTidlukyan), 271, 
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Malati Midluvvn, The, 200, 205 
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MAUrilcigniniitra, . 197, 2^ 

Malajuiniu (I'aniil), . 315 

Malik Knfur, . as2, 285, 288 
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Mallagi (Yiikva), . . 287 
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Manjakhtti. . 207,270 
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MAr-dinr (Tamil), , . 291) 

Miireo Tolo. . . . 2SH 

Mirwir, . • ^ . .221 
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Malhum, . 1.89, 291, 310 
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N’dRn-hlial (Kanouj),. 214, 227 
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